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GUILD & LORD. 


PUBLISHERS. 


ve 


620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















Bleaching, [Jyeing, Drying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 





CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS, 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


EFor Textile F*abrics 








PATENT WINDING MACHINE. 


W. FP. SIMPSON, Patentee. 


FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 


Singeing Machines, Soaping Machines, Drying Machines, Ete. 
No stoppage or even ‘Slacking up” of the machine is necessary. 
Cutting is done close to the seam, thus eliminating waste. 
As creased ends are avoided at beginning and end of roll, no refinishing is 
necessary. 


One man can attend two or more Winders, as the new roll is started auto- 
matically, and completed roll can be removed at convenience. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 














Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 


NORTHROP LOOM 
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NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


=> 


ANY cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 


4 they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 


at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 


RAARAAAARAAARAABRAA 
HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with new machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 
BADBARABARBABARARAA 
HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
[Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their f re util 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe \ 


some honor as prophets in our OWN country 


W" still sel! Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spi 
Twisters, Warpers. Spoolers. etc.. etc.. etc. 


. et 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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BUILDERS OF 


OTTON MACHINERY, 


Mass. 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 
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BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES wit Mecvanica or Blectric Stop Motion 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 





ning Frame contaivs man tluable 
and pay you to investigate. 
to obtain the highest speed and great 


This New Pattern Spinnin 
which will certainly interest you an 
specially designed and so constructed as 
est production. 


BOSBBBABBABBABSBBEBEEERER EERE EERE EEE 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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~~ FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Wersted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocgst, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

G&SNTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three mOnths and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market | and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
them se) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1893. 


e & 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
& 


* 
THE FISH inne CARD FEED is simple in construction,|is 


strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
it is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Ma88., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Preas Co.. 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHeR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire -atisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order. A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





COTTON MACHINERY 7 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom, 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 
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AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER FOR COTTON OR WOOL. 


DRYERS For Cotton Stock. Wool, Yarn, 
HURRICANE AND CARBONIZING, Etc., 
FANS BEST in Construction. LOWEST in Price. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, ~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Plans, Estimates and C stadegue 8 cheerfully furnished, 





GARNETTS AND DRYERS 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


ror WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 








Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHIN ES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN. .. . 


Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


2750-60 Hancock St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - 
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COTTON MACHINERY 
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REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
With New Doffer Slow Motion, Etc. 


DRAWING FRAMES 


With Electric Stop Motion. 
SELF ACTING MULES 
For Counts from 60's to 350’s with Threlfall’s Patent 
Head Stock for Fine Counts. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE & ROVING FRAMES. 
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Tweedales & Smalley, Castleton, England. 
Richard Threlfail, Bolton, England. 


H. G. McKerrow & Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bidg., 31 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 


—— 
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MILL SUPPLIES 








MORLEY RING 


TRUCKS 


ROVING ond 


CANS Ia poyes. 


TRAVELERS 


Address. MEDFORD, "ASS. MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 
hing «! MACHINERY Y Deyn me, ™ Dysi ag. Fu ‘te 205 Congress Street, 
ressing, Steaming 
- € 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TINS) NEC yl MASs5 


= DOUBLE RIBBED 
SE Gee Xs STAND: 
SSS I Nata, 
a CLEARERS. ME TALIC 
BURNISH LIKE 


THAT PRO- 
DUCED 8%» 
TRAVELER, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - RI. 


A. CT RTIS TANGLEY. Treacurer 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & Co., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New Migh Speed Loom with the 
Nerthrop continuous filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT Brothers & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATT’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYKRES BROS.’ Card Clothing. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALIEI, 


64 1-2 Hermon &St.. Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular 








ESTABLISHED 165. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Seuthern Agents. SEXTON & BOBBINS CO. Cha: lowe, N.C. 


~ ) +t 4 Vaiso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S |: © BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
) 4 4A 4} 


TUBES, Etc. 





For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, WARD & VANDECRIFT 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. Formerly with Bric Mig. 
MANUFACTURERS AN VT Elmer, Salem Co., N. J. 





HEDDLE. FRAMES. 
WIRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY Best MADE 





MILL SUPPLIES 








Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items “that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


amen sores! iy MTT Supplies, 


BELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, “**Re4°7" 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used. 














The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 











IMPORT NT 10 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS... 


I Guarantee An Increase of 6 to 10 Per Cent 
in the Production of Any Card Room Using 
My Invention. 


I have recently perfected and am row placing on the market under 
a U. S. Patent, an attachment to a lapping machine, the use of which 
positively insures a smooth and even lap that will unwind from start to fin- 
ish without sticking or splitting; thus insuring the continuous running of 
the carding machine without choking o1 splitting of the laps, and the con- 
sequent loss of time and production, besides improving the quality. 

This device is simple in construction, durable, and the cost is so little 
that no concern that wishes the best possible results for the smallest cost 
can afford to be without it. 

It can easily be attached to a lapping machine of any make with- 
out any change in the machine. 

I guarantee an increase of from 6 to 10 per c.nt in the production 
of any card room adopting my attachment on its lapping machines. 
Will prove my claims of forfeit cost of device. Correspondence solicited. 
All inquirers cheerfully) and promptly answered. 


W. J. HURLEY, Kimesville, Cuilford Co., N.C. 
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Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 





SLASHERS, 





ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, 


SHELL ROLLS. 


General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Cornorts, New Yorns&. 





BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


Sews any fabric, wet ordry, thin ort 
fine stitch or coarse stitch 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


a 


Gardaer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers Send 
»r circular 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


| Burr Bobbin Holder 





& Thread Catcher Co. 


86 Pra 
HARTFORD, SOON. 


makes a device to 


HOLD BOBBINS FIRM 


on 


5 


Mules, Winders, Twisters, 
etc., and Catch Threads 
when doffing. Pays for 
itself in six months. 

Mail spindle, bobbin 
and sample of strong- 
est yarn you make and 
we will fit one to spin 
dle and return free of 
charge. 








— 





HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 
NO. 4 SPECIAL 


SPINDLE HOOK BAND 


Which we are selling at $6.00 per 1000? 


The finest article on the market to tran 
mit power from cylinder to spindle on Silk, 
Cotton, Woolen and Flax Spinning Machi 
nery. 

Send today for free samples, stating what 
lengths of Bands required. 


GEO. T. FROST, 


Manufacturer of and dealer 
im MiliSupplies . ° 


28 Queen &t.. 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark. N. J. 
DESIGNS FOR TABLE DAMASK 


WILLIAM KEILLER, 
Belfast Ireland. 





The only European Designer represented in America 


| Designs « sold direct, or through my agent. Sketches sent 


Paterson, %.J. | 
William Rassell, 1015 Arch St., 


on approval. Agent, 


Philadelphia. 





POWER TRANSMISSION 15 


LINK - BEL yee tic 


For handling Cotton and Woolen Bales, Rolls, Spools, Bundles, Coal, Ashes, Etc., 
of any capacity, designed and erected. 


ROPES, SHEAVES, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, 
CLUTCHES, Etc. 


-- Senda for Catalogue... 








ay 





pve cut shows the a BELT © a handling 
550 Bale otten per hou 


The| ink Belt Machinery (jo. 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


Southern Department, CHICACO, U. Ss. A. 


710 Union Street, New Orleans, La. 
wo. G&G WILLMOTT, Manaser. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. & NEW YORK. 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


i 
| 
| 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


| AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


| 
24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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MILL SUPPLIES, ETC. 





“GLUGLOSS-GELATINE” 


Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades ot fabrics 
for Finishing, Printing, Stamping. transparent Glazing. Filling. and Warn Siz- 
img purposes. Adopied by a number of leading plants. ‘ Giuglo-s Gelatine” isa pure, dry, 
granular and colorless product, readily dis-olved anu remains odorless. Goes mach further, 
—— superier results at a con-iderably less cost than Egg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild- 
ng, Sizes, Glues, etc. Features of this product are the water-pr ofing or rep+l ent finish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring, flows readily, holds color or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable ‘with a soit leathery 
feel; no culting or gumming of harness We solicit a trial. 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO., Sena *vrovacvocs® Wayne Junc., PHILA. 
C. H. HAMMER & Co., 


Pays the Highest Prices for 


CARD CLOTHING AND OLD BELTING. 


Good Second-hand Belting and Card Clothing Always on Hand. 
Write: 423-425 BELCPADE ST... PHILA., PA. 


Frank Griffiths & Co., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Jacquard Card Board 


AND PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Accurate Thicknesses of Boards Our Specialty. No Shrinkage. 
FACTORY: 2766 RUTH STREET, — Near Kensington Avenue and S »merset Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














PARIS. BERLIN. LONDON, 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subscription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 
JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Manufacturer in United States of 
BRASS 


STARCH, 








STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. cucece wz222%cona na 


RICHMAN & FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited..... 2235 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


TAY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL Fried. snd recommended by some of 


the leading mills in the country. 
Superior in every way to Shield or Cup, making a Lighter Bobbin and costing less 
money. Will not break with decent usage. Sole Manufaetur:rs. 
HENRY 


PARKER C@., Springfield, Vs. ' 














4 ee 





Jomy A. McGuire, Manager. 


ss oe , tector. Lowest prices without detracting trom 
Hahn 8 Improved Watchman's Time Detect to the quality. All we ask is for requests tor 
6, 12 or 18 stations and special prices. 


the keys are all different 
A liberal’ sllowance Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
made for old detectors. 

For circulars, prices and NASHU A, N. H x 

further information ad- 

dress, Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
NANZ & CO. SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 


— = of every description. 
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| WHITE’ § 4 COLOR STRIPER 


Janes H, Quite, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work | 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


| 
Information given on all subjects re- 


,ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 


trades. For Description see reading pages this issue. 


A, WHITE, 8 Western Ave., LOWELL, MASS. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. IF You WAYS (UTS 


} . 
The only British journal solely devoted to | HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. F / fC UPD Add RS, 


Send for sample copy 





Bt 2YARCH STREET, 
ADDRESS 
ii Milistone Lane, 
LEICESTER, Eneland. 


Were? How? Way? W 


Where can we get such a machine? 





~_<-=- = ~~ 


How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabri 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 
clo to fix it? 


, 
; 
’ 
LU 
) 
Who makes such and such fabrics? ) 
eee 
Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and ov. 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 


textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 
correspondence from subscribers. Address the Boston offive 


TEXTILE WORLD, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





TEXTILE SCHOOLS 





You Can_~ PHILADELPHIA 


Learn ana TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


Ea rn SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


it the same time, studying at home, Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture ot 








becoming posted in every department 


of a Cotton Mill, in Textile Commer- | Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


, as . 
cial Matters, Mill Engineering and | 
| 
Designing, by means of up-to-date 

3 alt Phe: J . . I : Complete modern equipment for 
instruction papers and with the aid of 


exedslaaeed faatrenen | Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 
1899. —_ 


Send for Free Catalogue | Day classes open October 24. 1899; 
to the | Bvening Classes oper Oct. th, 1599. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 


American Correspondence | epucarons. 


School of Textiles, Send for iliustrated year es 
New Bedford, Mass. E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Dept. C. | BROAD AND PINE STS.. PHILADELPHIA, 


LOWELL | LEARN THE... 


Cotton 
Textile School ain 


Business 





on 


New Machinery in 
On machines of all makes, so as to be 
Every Branch of able to superintend any mill. The 


equipment of 


Textile Manufacturing. | The New Bedford Textile School, 


New BEDFORD, Mass., 

Che most complete Textile 

Consists of Atherton, Crompton, Dob 
son & Barlow, Draper, Entwistle, 
Hetherington, Howard & Bullough, 
Kilburn. Lincoln, Knowles, M>son, 
Pettee, Providence, Saco, Stafford, 
Whitin, Woonsocket,and other machi 
Send for Catalogue to nery. 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing | 
Laboratory now Open, 


Send for free catalogue t 


C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 


LOWELL, MASS. NEW BEDFORD, MASs. 
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He AUDEN MAGnINE GOMPENY 


WARREN, RMR. I. 


(INNear Providence.) 








BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works aw Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines, 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers. 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters. 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








BLEACHING MACHINERY. | DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented, ? Jiggs, Dye Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 











«FINISHING MACHINERY .. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 











Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
(HE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Mag: Mage zine representing the 


Textile Industries of the United States. 


-y HenRY G. LORD. 
Guitp & Lorp, ) BerTRaM LorRD. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 


Henry G. KittTrepeoe, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON : 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE BOURSE. 


OFFICE, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


140 Nassau Street. 


Subscription Price. 
$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada. 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 
Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as 
second-class matter. 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 


THe Textite Wor.io’s Comp.ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE, 
400 pages with ig maps 
Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [laterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 
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PATENTS 


PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1454. Cable address Aniline 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 
Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 





HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 
875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


ATENT Wright, Brown & Quinby, 
SD ae ane a al 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 
Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 
chines, and Electricity 








List of Textile Patents. ry 


DESIGNS 4 
Issued September 26, and October DA Y ER ] See 4 
10, 17 and 24, 1599. OBTAINED } 
) ADVICE AS TO PATENTABILITY 
> Notice in “ Inventive Age’ 
> Book “How to obtain Patents” 
, 


Charges moderate. No fee ti 1 patent is secured. 
r Letters strictly confidential. Address, 


LE. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C , 
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FIRST BREAKER WOOLEN CARD NO. 8. 


OUR SET 
OF 
CARDS 


Is unsurpassed in every particular, which helps produce good work 


Built in widths 24, 30, 36, 40, 48 and 60 inches. 
cards on the market, with every improvement 


48 in. and 60 in. 


We build the best 


which years of experience has suggested, and of the highest order 


of workmanship 
including 120 inches. 


We also build special widths of cards up to and 


We have not the space here to give the complete specifications 
but our new catalogue tells all about our cards, as well as our com 


plete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


428-430 BOURSE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Shop:+, Twelfth and Market Sts., Camden. N. J. 





Looms, Electrical Warp Stop-Motion for. 
&35,637. Wm. H. Baker, Central Falls, 
R. Ll, and Frederic Kip, Montclair, N 
J. 


Leom Filling Carrier. 635,716. Charles 
M. Day, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
the Draper Company, same place and 
I’ortland, Me. 

Iwom Shuttle 
623,952 Emil 
many 

Loom-Shuttle Self Threading. 
James H. Northrop, Hepedale 
issignor to George Draper & 
same place 

Toom Thread-Parter. 634,852. Earl P. 
Mason. Newport, R. I., assignor to the 
Praper Company, Portland, Me., and 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Mercerizing Apparatus. 654,362. Percy S. 
Marshall, Huddersfield England, as- 
ignor to Copley, Marshall & Company, 
Ltd., same place, 

Napping Machines, 
Connection with. 633,664. 
der, Mittweida, Germany 

Rami Pefibrating Machine. . 
Willard N. Packer, Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
signor to Phillips Abbott, trustee, New 
York City 

Spindle. 625.560. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Spindle-Guard for Textile-Treating Ma- 
hines. 633,056. 3enjamin N. Goodale, 
Saco, Me. 

Spinning Frames, Etc., Roping Guide for. 
£25,686 Noah G. Huffstickler, Mount 
Holly, N. C., assignor of three-fourths 
to Edmund M. Asbury and Robert H. 
Stowe, same place. 


Mechanism. 
Leipsic, Ger- 


Changing 
Claviez, 


634,830. 
Mass., 
Sons, 


Apparatus for use in 
Louis Schnei- 


Thoma W. Cocker, 


Spinning Machine. 633,964. William M 
Michael, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Spool or Bobbin, Yarn. 634,738. Thor 
Sampson, Waterville, Me. 

Textile Clamp. 633,630. Charles L 
chelt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weaving Apparatus, Fabric. 635,198 
ward Smith, Bradford, England 

Weaving Pile Fabrics, 
634,087. Richard N. W. Smith, 
Scotland. 

Wool, Apparatus for 
waters from. 633,688. 
Dorignies, France. 


Apparatus ! 
Paislk 


Purifying Wa 
Jules Delattr 


Wool Slivers, Process of Cleaning 63 
793. Emile Roussel and Desire L 
febvre, Foubaix, France. 


The Globe Mill, at Globe Village 
Southbridge, Mass., originally 
built in 1814, and 
Wolcott Woolen Company, incorporat 
ed, and claimed to be the first mill t: 


was 
operated by the 


make printed dress goods or delaines 


From the advent of Mr. Ballard 
the Hamilton Company has ranked as 
oue of the most successful wool-man 
ufacturing corporations in the coun 
try, and its genealogy entitles it to be 
ranked as the oldest of these corpora 
tions now existing. 
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CHESTER A. DRESSER. 


With the recent death of Chester A. 
Dresser, the textile manufacturing 
community, and of Southbridge, Mass. 
in particular, suffered a most palpa- 
Judged by what he did for 
Mr. Dresser stands 


ble loss. 
his native town, 
out clearly and distinctly beyond any 
other. He furnished employment for 
thousands of people, contributed free- 
ly to beautify the town in which he 
lived, and though the heaviest of its 
tax payers, he was in favor of every 
measure or enterprise that tended 
toward its material progress. 

Mr. Dresser was essentially a self 
thrown by events 
busi- 


made man, 
into the cotton 
ness, which he thoroughly mastered. 


South 


being 
manufacturing 


born ip 
Sept. 2, 1818, son of 
and Deborah (Ammidown) 
Dresser. At the age of 13 he went 


Mr. Dresser was 


bridge, Mass., 


Chester 


to work in the general merchandise 
Milton Joslin, then 


Comstock’s 


kept in 
block op 


store of 
what is 
Main Street. 


now 
A few years later he went to work 
in the mills of the Columbian Manu 
facturing Co., a corporation at the 
time composed of E. D. Ammidown 
Moses Plimpton, Dr. Samuel Hartwell 
Wm. Healey and others. 

In 1840, when 22 years old, he was 
hired to superintend a cotton mill in 
Petersburg, Va., 
After 


was 


at a salary of $1000 
Peters 


South 


a year. two years at 


burg, he again back in 
bridge and was soon operating a cot 
ton mill in Westville, a cotton factory 
furnishing the stock and he running 
the mill on shares. 

His next 


acceptance of the management of the 


business venture was his 


Dresser Manufacturing Co. mills that 


were burned in 1872. Mr. Dresser be- 
came superintendent of the mills of 
the Central Manufacturing Co., found- 
ed in 1837, with a capital of $125,000. 

In 1857 the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
engaged Mr. 
Dresser to take charge of its numer- 
Man- 
meeting with en- 


ing Co., Manchester, 
ous mills and he remained in 
chester two years, 
tire success. 

In 1858 he associated himself with 
Manning Leonard in the purchase of 
the Central mills for $40,000. As a 
cotton manufacturer Mr. Dresser has 
always been progressive. 

Every new invention that gave 
promise of a step in advance in cotton 
manufacture he had been quick to 
adopt, and as a result, the mills and 
himself were thoroughly up to date 
and the times were never so depressed 
as to stop the wheels of the mill, or to 
cause a curtailment of production. In 
this respect the plant is almost with- 
out parallel in the history of New Eng- 
land cotton manufacture. 

In 1861 Mr. Dresser built a beautiful 
house on Main Street, where he lived 
1871 
Dresser House at a 


up to the time of his death. In 
he built the C. A 
ost of over $80,000, and provided for 
Southbridge one of the best hotels in 
Worcester county. Mr. Dresser leaves 
one son, Frank, and a daughter, Mrs 
Stephen K. Edwards. 

Mr. Dresser was a Mason, and was 
lirst master of Quinebaug lodge after 
office 
a deep interest 


its re-formation. He held the 


several years, taking 


in Masonic affairs. fesides being 


identified with nearly all the quasi- 


public corporations of this town, he 


was for more than 20 years a member 


of the Providence Board of Trade. 
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BUSINESS. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction 
to be able to write concerning the con- 
ditions of business, as they are full of 
evidences of substantial prosperity, 
permanency for 
Probably the 


more gener- 


with ey ery sign of 


some time toe come. 


country was never in a 
ally prosperous condition than it is to- 
day, affecting all industries, in giving 
employment to all those who are will 
The simple fact that all 


nre employed in earning a subsistence, 


ing to work. 


at least, is enough to place all busi- 


ness affairs upon a satisfactory basis. 

It was net until well into 1898 that 
any real prosperity existed among the 
industries of this country, since the 
1893, which disturbed public 


confidenve and seriously threw out of 


crisis of 


gear .he financial machinery, the lat 
ter, however, due mostly to the polit- 
ical agitation concerning 

While the 
1893 


the coinage 


of silver. five years suc- 


ceeding may be considered a 
period of depression almost unknown 
this 


and 


in the country, the 
fee] 


period of ex 


history of 


activity that we see today 


pever was so great. A 
penditure has thus followed a succes- 
sion of years of economy and liquida- 
lead- 
ing up to the present state of affairs, 


tion. There are various causes 


heing the large wheat 
and 1898, 


ood prices, enabling farmers 


a potent one 


crops of 1897 which were 


sold at 
to pay off their indebtedness and cre- 
thus having «an 


ate 4 fund, 


effect 


surplus 
upon our industries similar to 
that 
about the revival of trade in 1879 and 
1880 


the grent grain crops brought 


New elements, however, have crept 
into our industrial system, which are 
largely 


trust organization, with which we are 


experimental nemely, the 
becoming more and more familiar, but 
the result of which remains problem- 
atica! We 
this 


have already commented 


upon system of combining indi- 
vidual concerns of the same industry, 
and containing 
that 


show (Lemselves when the tide turns 


have regarded it as 


many dangerous elements will 


WORLD 

and exceed consumption. 
Since cur last issue appeared, import- 
have taken place 
among the knit underwear manufac 
tnrers in New York State, resulting in 


production 


ant movements 


the organization of the American Knit 
Mnderwear Association, officered by 
some of the most successful and best 
known manufacturers of knitted wear 
‘in this country. 

In cotton goods, prices have materi 
ally advanced since the beginning of 
the vear—fully fifteen per cent. on the 
Woolen 
advanced in price, from ten to thirty 
Within the last month large 
sales of wool have been consummated 
at a 
which has had a strengthening effect 
on the article. Wi 
sneak upou the wool supply in another 


average. goods have also 


per cent. 


considerable increase in price 


manufactured 


article. 

There is much speculation as to the 
future of the cotton crop and the price 
of the staple. The market is 
influenced by 


DoW 
mostly ‘onditions that 


exist in the manufacturing sections of 


Europe, and by the war-like disturb 


ances that are taking place in South 
Africa, latter 
more than an indirect bearing. by tak- 


though the have no 
ing up the attention of business men 
from the affairs of peace to those of 
war. Liverpool is affected more by 
these latter conditions than any other 
locality. There is a_ considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the probable 
size of this senson’s 


cToD: 


exporters 


generally believing that it is under 
estimated, while the merchants of the 
South different 
view, as they are tenaciously holding 
hand for better 
doubt that the 


this year will 


evidently entertain a 


what they have in 


prices, There is no 

consumption of cotton 
be the largest ever known in the his 
All of the spindles 
and 
their utmost 


tory of the world. 


in this countrs abroad are rup 


ning al speed, and it is 
thought that the mills of the United 
States alone will require four million 
hales. Should there not be a crop ex- 


ceeding ten and a quarter million 


bales 
in the visihle and invisible supply at 


the prospects show a decrease 
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the end of the vear of at least 400,000 
bales less than last year. Ai present 
writing, the amount of cotton in sight 
2,800,006 bales, which indi 
10,200,000 bales, pre 
the same proportion of 


is about 
ates a erop of 
siming ihat 


} 


the cron has wis 


The 


mills are 


murketed as 
thus far. 


been 
the ense last season, 


total takings of American 


already 28 per cent. more than last 
year, for the same period, since Sep 


tember L A. B. 
cotton statistician, 


Shepperson, the well 
known Writes ts 
that his advices point to a very mod 
erate erop of cotton, probably 890,000 
to 1,000,000 bales less than the spin 


pers of the world ean take. This 
seems to justify the advance in the 


price of cotton. 


THE WOOL SUPPLY. 


The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers has just issued an ex 
ceedingly valuable report on the Un 
ited States 1899, show- 
ing a total wool product for this year 
of 272,191,320 of which 33,- 
754,761 pounds is pulled wool. This 
and 


wool clip of 
pounds, 


product of washed, unwashed 


pulled wool gives an estimated scour- 
ed product of 113,958,468 pounds. 
this asso 


These annual reports of 


have long been regarded as 


reliable 


ciation 
scientifically 
prepared of any on this subject. The 
methods employed are the best that 
have been devised, and have been so 
recognized by experts and others. 
The estimates of the wool product 
based on the annual re- 
ports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the number of 
April 1. This year’s 
report gives the number of 
36,906,497, 
an estimated average weight of fleece 
of 6.46 pounds, with an average per 
centage of shrinkage of 60.7, for the 


and 
au 


the most 


have been 


sheep on hand 
sheep in 


the country at supplying 


sheared fleece, and 40 for pulled wool. 
There has been an increase in the 
wool product of the country, since 
1897, of about 13,000,000 pounds. The 
tariff has contributed, apparently, but 
little towards 


increasing the wool 


product of the country, notwithstand- 
ing the increased value of sheep and 
the advance in the price of the fleece. 
The sales of wool in Boston (the prin- 
cipal wool market in this country), for 
the current year, will probably show 
a larger amount than 
year in the history of the trade, ex- 
1897, quantities of 
changed 
account of conditions 


any previous 


cept when large 


wool were disposed of, or 
ownership, on 
more or less affected by the passage 
of the tariff act of that year. 

In many respects the chief interest 
in the association’s report lies in the 

from 
correct 
that 
have taken place of late years in the 


accompanying correspondence 


those capable of forming a 


opinion concerning the changes 
character of 
United 


sheep husbandry in the 
States; that of going from the 
merino to the English and coarse bred 
Sheep, and the more recent tendency 
to a reversion back to the fine wool 
products of the merino. The merino 
stud flocks of Vermont, of late years, 
have been passing out of existence, 
us noted by a correspondent residing 
in Addison County, of that state. This 
has such an important bearing upon 
the merino sheep husbandry of this 
and of the world, that we 
think the following views from an ex- 


country 


cellent authority are worthy of notice. 

“The fleeces in this county (Addi- 
son) are lighter, and have been grow- 
ing lighter very rapidly, and of lighter 
shrinkage, because our breeders have 
been reducing their merino flocks, or 
crossing them with the mutton breeds 
until there is a very limited number 
of thorough bred merino sheep left 
here, and a largely increased number 
of the coarse or medium-wooled light 
A few years ago the 
clip of this county was almost exclu- 


shearing sheep. 


sively heavy fine merino wool, many 
clips averaging from 12 to 18 pounds 
to the fleece. Today there is not over 
one merino fleece clipped to half a 
dozen Hence the 


medium fleeces. 


character of our clip is entirely 


changed from heavy fine merino to 
light medium or coarse wool, the 


shrinkage of which is, at least, 15 or 
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20 per cent. less than the merino. ‘The 


demand for pure bred merino sheep 
is greater this fall then it has been for 
years, and many of the coarse wooled 
flocks will be 


This is one of the 


bred to merino rams.” 


best testimonies 
showing the tendency away from fine 
wool sheep and the gradual return 
thereto, as noted in the latter part of 
the above communication, which must 
be looked 


isfaction, 


upon with a degree of sat- 


owing to the increasing 
shortage of fine wool. 

As it 
type of merino sheep is to be found 
more fully the 
flocks of its native 
state, 


stands today, the Vermont 


represented in stud 
Australia than in 
Still, 
mutton sheep has secured such a firm 


Vermont. the raising of 


hold in the sheep husbandry of this 
that 
materially affected for many years, if 


country it probably will not ve 


ever; and if there should be a disposi 


tion to reintroduce the merino blood, 


the most attractive sheep for this pur- 
pose is the Rambouillet merino, which 
is the best sheep possessing the com- 
bined qualities of producing wool and 
price of 


muiton. The advance in the 


wool will mnakes this breed of sheep 


more pepular, while it will be highly 
valued for its mutton producing chat 
acteristics, 


Mutton 
sheep busbandry of all states, and es- 


production is affecting the 
pecially those lying east of the Missis- 
The merino is occupying a sec- 
New 
that 
merino. 


sippi. 


ondary such states as 
York, 


have heretofore been largely 


place in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
well in- 
Western 


“flock masters ure 


We note in a letter from a 


formed correspondent in 
Pennsylvania, that 
back to the merino, especially 


going 


the delaine merino,’ but to what ex- 
tent we are not 
The 


Montana 


informed. 


wool clips of Wyoming and 


have shown this season a 


decided change from the merino to 
the medium and crossbred wools; stil!!, 
it is observed by a well known dealer 
of wool in Boston, that “while of late 
there has been quite a tendency tow: 
ard the coarser grade of sheep, still 


we think that in the Trans-Mississippi 


WORLD 


stutes a good many of the growers are 


now leaning toward the merino le- 

laines,”’ 
What is 

the Wool 


is prevailing elsewhere in the world, 


indicated in the report of 


Manufacturers’ Association, 


as noted in the offerings of wool that 


have been made at the various series 
of London auction sales, showing the 
inroads that have been made by cross 
bred wools, to the exclusion of merino. 
This is observed in the annual report 
of Buxton, Ronald & Gompany, Lon 
don, which has just come to hand, ip 
which it is stated that the great pre- 
ponderance in character and selection 
of wool that has been offered has been 
coarse grades, though there are al- 
from 

back strain. 
For the last five years, however, the 


ready signs Australia 


of a de- 


sire to breed to a finer 


selection of wools at these sales have 
the 
due to 


dwindling in 
merino 


shown a_ serious 


quantity of wools, 


drouths and extensive crossing with 


coarse breeds. “It is possible,” it is 
remarked, “that in some quarters the 
transformation in the position of me 
rinos, has been viewed with distrust, 
as a mere passing event, liable from 
its very suddenness to early reaction: 
but the data in support of an exactly 
opposite conclusion would seem to be 
as ample as they are convincing. So 
long as a profitable outlet can be se 
New Zea 
Argentina, sheep farmers ir 


curec for the mutton 
land and 


from 


those countries will not have any con 


troling reason for changing the chat 


acter of their flocks. In Australia the 
different. Expet 


ence has proved it to be the adopted 


circumstances are 


home of fine wooled sheep; and not 


only that, but in no other quarter of 
the globe can really small-haired wool 
be grown, either to the 


same advan 


tage or on the same wholesale scale 
Persistent 
flocks in 


eral 


drought 
New 
years 


has decimated the 
South 


must 


Wales and sev 


necessarily elapss 


even after a return of good season 


has set in, before lost ground can 


made up.” 
All evidences, no matter from what 
quarter they are received, indicate 

















reat scarcity in the amount of me- 
rino or fine 


purposes. The demand and high price 


wool for manufacturiag 


for mutton will continue to make the 


mutton breeds popular, while the 
high price of fine wools will turn the 
attention of sheep men more to meri- 
heretofore 


New South 


no breeds, such as have 
characterized the clips of 
Wales and Victoria. 

In commenting upon the prices of 
merino wools in their ascending scale 
Buxton, Ronald «& believe 


that there is no solid ground for ap- 


Company 


that so important an ad- 


vance as that recently witnessed 


prehension 
Nas 
exhausted the energies of the situa 
that 


adopt ng a 


tion, but there are several rea 


contrary conclu 


sons for 


sion, Pud these reasons are enumer 


ated as follows: (a) the usual clear- 


anee of second-hand stocks; ib) the 


largely increased outlets for the man- 


ufactured article: (c) the knowledge 


that in various important districts in 


drought is as fatal as 


that the sup 


Australia the 
ever; (d) the certainty 
ply of merinos must not only be again 
short during the coming year, but that 
several favorable seasons in succes- 
sion will be requisite in Australia be- 
fore the conditions of supply can be 


materially inereased; (e) the strong 


probability that during the course of 


next year, the United States will re- 


quire to replenish stocks of merino 
wool from foreign sources Upon 
these it is believed that no surprise 


should be occasioned if the prices of 
fine wool should advance still further 
during the course of the coming year 


—There is a silk, 
and an examination of the statistics 
of production and consumption of the 
world leads to the inference that there 


zreater scarcity, approaching 


searcity of raw 


will be : 
a famine, of raw silk before the com- 
ing spring is over. The supply for the 
rest of this season, ending with June. 
estimated than 
24,000 bales, from which eight months’ 
requirements will have to be drawn. 


1900, is will be less 


crop of silk shows a 


10,000 


The Chinese 


shortage of bales, Which has 
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caused an advance in some instances 


of 50 cents a pound, which, it is 


thought, will increase as time goes on. 


rhe shipments of textile machin- 


ery from Great Britain to the United 


States, thus far this year, have been 


considerably in excess over the same 


period in 1897. Yhe United States is 


a very iniportant customer for Eng- 


lish textile inachinery. The require- 


ments of the textile mills of Russia, 


for English machinery, are yearly in- 
creasing, being 150 per cent. more for 
1899 than they were for 1897, and over 


10) per cent. in 1898 than in 1897. It 
that the 


appeurs cotton industry of 


Japan has come to at least a tempo- 


rary standstill, Its increase of late 


years has been ir excess of domestie 


requirements, and, in consequence, 


the imports of textile machinery from 
fallen off 1897 


England have since 


nearly 90 per cent., while the de- 
mands of China have inereased fully 
30 per cent. 

The attempt that has now been 
put into practical operation, of run- 
ning a cotton mill entirely of negro 


help, at Concord, N. C., will be wateh- 
ed with much interest, as demonstrat- 
ing the present capacity of this class 
of employees for the economical oper- 
ation of textile mills. It will serve as 


an object lesson that many have been 


looking forward to. Even in case of 
its failure, it cannot bi 
satisfactory demonstration that negro 
help are not mill work, 
more than it will show that they will 
need further mental development and 
training for this line of employment. 
The negroes of the South are still in a 


considered a 


suitable for 


ignorance, and before 
truly efticient, as 
labor, they may 


much 
become 


state of 
they can 
compared with white 
have to become subject to further ed- 
ucational influences. 


We nove in one of our exchanges 
from Carolina that 
very few the cotton mills of 
that state will consume every bale of 
cotton produced in it. This is what we 
predicted in these columns two years 


South within a 


years 


age, and which was looked upon by 
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some of our Southern contemporaries 
as wholly improbable. What is now 
an approximate fact was subject to a 
clear demonstration two years ago, at 
least. 


AN IMPORTANT TARIFF DE- 
OCITSION. 


Some very important decisions have 
of late the Board of 
Appraisers, concerning the 
of imported merchau- 


been wade by 
General 


classifica lion 


dise, consisting in part of wool, not of 


decisions have a 


The 
most 


chief value. 
direct 


upon the meaning and application of 


and significant bearing 
that proviso in the silk schedule, at 
tached to paragraph 391, which reads, 
“that all manufactures of which wool 
is a component material shall be clas 
sified and assessed for duty as manu- 
factures of wool.” The question is, 
does this proviso, that appears in the 
silk schedule, affect other schedules iu 
merchandise con 
part of the 
The Board of General Ap 
of 
which they 
the 
not b« 
of the 
fore, relates only to such merchandise 


a way to throw 


as 


sisting in wool into wool 


schedule ? 


praisers, late, have decided, in 


are apparently supported 


by courts, that this proviso can 


its application out- 
there 


taken in 


side silk schedule, and, 
as consists of silk and wool. 


This the tariff 
has become more prominent by a de- 


construction of law 
cision rendered by the Board of Gen 
eral Appraisers last September, in re- 
the of cotton 
with a of wool. The 
port of entry 
manufactures 


gard to classification 
fringe 
the 


as 


quilts 
local appraiser at 
returned the goods 
of wool and cotton, cotton chief value, 
but the duty was assessed under the 
provisions of the woolen schedule, 9s 
“on a manufacture in part of wool.’ 
The importers protested against this 
assessment, and the matter was car- 
ried before the Board of General Ap- 
praisers, who decided that the import- 
ers’ contention was well made, and as 
the component of chief 


cotton was 


WORLD 


the 
the 
schedule. 


From 


value, 
within 


properly belonged 
provisions of the cotton 


goods 


this decision the Treasury 
Department has taken exceptions and 
has appealed to the courts, taking the 
ground that the views of the Board of 
General are wrong, and 
that the goods were properly assessed 
the first instance, resting its rea 
sons on the fact that they were com- 
posed in part of wool, as provided for 
in paragraph 366, and also on the pro 
in paragraph 391 of the silk 
schedule, which states “that all manu 


Appraisers 


in 


vision 


factures of which wool is a compon 
ent shall classified and 
assessed for duty as manufactures of 
wool,” 


material, be 


The Treasury Department contends 
that direct 
application to the woolen schedule af- 


the above proviso has a 


fecting all merchandise to which any 
part of the tariff can be applied, that 
consists in the least degree of wool. 
This view, it is claimed, is sustained 
by the action of Congress during the 
framing of the present tariff law. 
When the tariff bill of 1897 was re- 
ported by the House, this provision 
read that “All manufactures of 
wool, etc.;” but the Senate eliminated 
the word “such,” 


such 


and this elimination 

the of 
conference, and in this shape it pass 
into law. The Treasury Depart- 
ment reasons that elimination 
the intention of Congress, 
that this provision was not intended 
te have an relation to the 
silk schedule, but to all schedules af. 
fecting 


was accepted by committee 
cd 
this 


showed 
exclusive 
merchandise the 
Upon this 
gcround an application for a review of 


the decision of the Board of General 
Appraisers to 


containing 
least proportion of wool. 


has been made the 
courts. 

The 
eral 
of 


Jast 


‘ 


the Board of Gen- 


Appraisers is well stated, in two 


position of 
its decisions 
the importa- 
tions of hats of wool and fur. and of 
tennis the latter of 


very recent rendered 


month, relating to 


balls, composed 
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ndia rubber and wool, india rubber 
beirg the component material of chief 
value, 

The decisions in these two cases 
were made by Judge Somerville, 
whose opinions are always rendered 
with the most profound judicial con- 
ception of the legal interpretation of 
the law, and who has, in nearly all in- 
stances, where his decisions have 
eome before the courts, been sustain- 
ed by the latter. Therefore, we re- 
gard his opinion as noteworthy, when 
he says that “the proviso to para- 
graph 391 of the silk schedule does 
not affect the question under cogsid 
eration, as it can operate at most only 
upon the provisions of the silk sched- 
ule.” 

The presence of the words “pot es- 
pecially provided for,” in the various 
paragraphs of the tariff, are more or 
less confusing in reaching an under 
standing of their specific meaning, 
and oftentimes they come into direct 
conflict one with another, with the 
result of neutralizing their effect. It 
is necessary to take this possibility 
into consideration when their import 
becomes an essential feature in ar- 
riving at a decision. 

It may be interesting to refer to the 
decision rendered by the Board of 
General Appraisers September, 1897, 
” an imvortation, under the act 
if 194, of tennis balls made of rub- 
her and wool, practically the same 

the merchandise that was re- 
cently imported, upon which a decis- 
ion has been made, as alluded to 
above. The Board, in passing upon 
the first importation, decided cvun 
trary to its later decision, classifying 
tle merchandise under the woolen 
schedule, as a manufacture “composed 
part of wool.” This decision was 
eviewed by the United States courts, 
which reversed the opinion of the 
Board, and the recent decisions of the 
latter have been made in conformity 
vith these rulings of the court. If 
the courts still hold to their rulings, 
t appears to us that the Treasury De- 
irtment may lese its case when it 
omes up for reviewing of the Board’s 
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opinion, though contrary, in our opin- 
ion, to the intention of the law mak- 
ers. This legal aspect, also, is jeop- 
arcized when it is borne in mind that 
the Inw of 1894 did not contain a para- 
graph similar to paragraph 391 in the 
net of 1897, 

The general principles governing 
the operation of provisos are stated 
in Sutherland on Statutory Construc 
tions, as follows: “The natural and 
appropriate office of the proviso being 
to restrain or qualify some preceding 
matter, it should be confined to what 
precedes it, unless it clearly appears 
to have been intended to apply te 
some other matter. It has to be con- 
strued in connection with the sectior 
of which it forms a part, and it is 
substantially an exception. . . . I 
Should be construed with reference te 
the immediately preceding parts of 
the clause to which it is attached.’ 
In commenting upon this statement, 
Judge Somerville, in his opinion af- 
fecting the classification of tennis 
balls composed of india rubber and 
wool, as already noted, says that “any 
other construction would relegate to 
the wool schedule every article de- 
scribed in the tariff act, which might 
be shown to contain an appreciable 
qvantity of wool, however small, in- 
cluding such articles as musical in- 
struments and parts therefor, umbrel- 
las, tots, fans, furniture, ete..” for 
which there are more or less special 
provisions in the tariff law. 
UNIFORM METHOD OF NUMBER- 

ING YARN. 


In our last month’s issue we had a 
lengthy article, obtained throuch 
French sources, of a proposed con- 
gress during the Paris Exposition of 
1900, to discuss the question of a uni- 
form system of numbering yarn in the 
manufacturing countries of the world. 

The subject is looked upon as one 
of much importance to the textile in- 
dustry, though how to bring it about 
is a serious problem, in a manner 
which will not have a disturbing infiu- 


ence upon trade conditions. <A cirey- 
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lar letter has been addressed, by the 
committee that is organizing the con- 
to French manufacturers, for 
the purpose of getting them to arrive 
at some satisfactory method them 
selves, before it is formally presented 


gress, 


to the manufacturers of other coun- 
The introduce the 
killogrammetric system of numbering, 
which gives the number of kilometres 
of thread contained in a kilogram, for 
all textile material other than silk; 
that is, the kilogram is taken as the 


tries. idea is to 


unit of weight, and the kilometre as 
the unit of length. As is well known, 
there are two methods of numbering, 
which the increase 


one in numbers 


with the fineness of the thread, and 
one in which the number increases or 
decreases in proportion with a stan- 
dard of length according as the scale 
of weight is ascending or descending. 
It is thought that a uniform system 
could be effected if the manufacturers 
of the United States and Great Britain 
would take the matter in hand with a 
determination to arrive at uniformity. 
If this 
these two countries, it is thought that 
the European 
arrange all 
and bring 


could be brought about by 


manufacturers would 
differences in their sys- 
uniform 
understanding, 


them to a 
with the 
however, that the latter shall be based 


tems, 
standard, 


upon the metric system. 

There have been four international 
1873, the latter one 
1878, but 
and the 
same fate may attend any efforts that 
may be made next year, though the 
exposition of 1900 seems to offer op- 
portunities that are favorable for 
the consummation of the object. 
It is generally regarded that silk 
will have to have a system of 
its own, different from that ap- 
plicable to other textiles, on’ account 
of the fineness of its thread, which 
makes it impossible to use the kilo- 
gram as the unit of weight, and that 
the numbering must be indicated by 
the weight in grams of a myriametre 
of thread. Other textiles can conform 
to the above 


congresses since 
taking 
nothing 


place in Paris, in 


was accomplished, 


method of numbering, 


-alling No. 100, for example, as repre- 
senting 100 kilometres of thread for 
every 1000 grams in weight. 

When this subject was discussed in 
1875, at Turin, the question of condi 
tion was discussed, which has been 
considered ever since as an important 
factor to be considered, as the hygro- 
metric properties of fibres often oc- 
differences which must be 
When matter 
considered at Paris in 1878, this “con- 
ditioning” 


casion 
recognized. this was 
was decided should be ob- 
ligatory only upon demand of either 
the seller or the buyer. 

As examples of the confusion in 
the numbering of yarns according to 
the various systems that are in use, 
it may be noted that No. 10’s worsted 
contains 5600 yards to the pound; cot- 
ton, 8400 raw silk (Denier 
6933 yards; linen, 3000 yards; 
from 160 to 3200 yards (in 
of England); 16,000 
It will be 
noted here the great diversity in the 
number of yards that are in one pound 


for the same fineness of 


yards; 
scale) 
woolen, 
different 
yards woolen (American). 


parts 


yarn under 
To state the diver- 
sity in another form, taking No. 1 as 
the count, the number of yards per 
pound varies from 16 according to one 
system in use in England, to 4,437,333 
yards of silk, according to the Denier 


scale. 


different systems. 


As is well known, worsted yarns 
are calculated by the hank, of 560 
yards, and the number of hanks which 
weigh one pound avoirdupois indicate 
the counts. With cotton yarns the 
count is based upon 840 yards to the 
pound. Spun silk is calculated the 
Same as cotton, while raw silk has an- 
other basis; or, more properly, several 
bases, the one generally used being 
is called the “Denier” method, 
which is of uncertain origin, the 
weight of which, 


what 


according to the 
Silk Conditioning House, at 
533%, is one 


London 
ounce advoirdupois 


Linen is reckoned on the basis of 300 


yards to the pound, and woolen yarn 
in the United States on the basis of 
1600 yards to the pound. 

We have presented this subject to 
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manufacturers in the 
United States, nearly all of whom 
favor any system that will bring 
about unification, but the feasibility 
of it is generally questioned, on the 
ground that it is seldom advisable to 
change well rooted conditions of trade 
for innovations, unless these latter are 
for overcoming conditions that lead to 
radical misunderstandings. 

F. N. Messenger, agent of the Gros- 
venor-Dale Company, No. Grosvenor- 
Dale, Conn., writes us that “There 
can be no doubt that a uniformity in 
numbering yarns, as also in all other 
lines would be a great advantage in 
international affairs and I suppose 
that it is now an accepted fact that 
the metric system is bound to come 
sooner or later, and its adoption in 
this particular line, without 
doubt be a decided step in advance. 
Regarding the system of application, 
speaking purely from a cotton man’s 
standpoint, it seems to me that a uni- 
form length with a varying weight. 
similar to what is in use now, would 
be the better thing, thus having the 


” 


a pnumber of 


would 


finer counts run in the larger number. 
A. B. Sanford, president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Cotton 
Yarn Exchange, Boston, writes: “Uni- 
versal thread numbering does seem a 
move in the right direction and good 
work would be accomplished and the 
present methods very much simplified, 
if we could have one universal stan- 
dard the world over, never mind what 
the basis is. Yet it does look to me, 
so far as cotton 
concerned, that this change would not 
meet with their approval. Their sys 
tem works all right, and applied to 
such a vast industry as cotton spin- 
ning I am of the opinion, they would 
be very slow to welcome a change, to 
any other standard from their present 
system. You will see at once, that it 
would cause the cotton manufacturers 
a great deal of disturbance to make 
this change (or any change).” 
Thomas R. Ashenhurst, a_ well 
known writer on textile subjects re- 
lating to the manufacture of woolen, 
who has given this subject 


manufacturers are 


more or 


less careful consideration, writes: 
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“The subject is one in which I have 
taken some interest for a number of 
years, ane realize the advantages of 
uniform system of counting 
I don’t see any reason why 
this could not be done in countries 
which have the same system, or basis 
of weights and measures, as for ex- 
ample, the United States and Eng- 
land, where the yard measure and the 


some 


yarns, 


pound avoirdupois are in common use. 
The same would apply to countries 
using the metric system, but if the 
metric system be made the basis for 
universal use exactly the same trouble 
will exist as at present, only that it 
would be the English speaking people 
who would have to adopt a system of 
weighing and measuring for } 

which would be different from all 
their other systems, so that the onus 
would 


yarns 


rest upon them of converting 
the metric to their own systems. Jf 
all countries adopted the metric sys- 
tem throughout, the matter would be 
easy, but until then it is difficult to 
see how universal counting of yarns 


can be brought about. Scientific men 


adopt the metric system generally for 
the reason that in analysis the per- 
centage is readily obtained, but in or- 
dinary mill or commercial life there 
would have to be a complete revolu- 
tion, and a double reckoning made at 
every stage of the work, or a series 


of elaborate tables which must be 
consulted at every reckoning. There 
is no reason why there should be so 
many systems in any one country es 
pecially as in the woolen trade, but 
when there are different systems of 
weights and measures the matter as- 
sumes another aspect.” 

E. W. Thomas, agent of the Tre 
mont and Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
says that he is heartily in favor of 
such a system, and that “on the deci- 
mal basis, No. 1 cotton yarn might be 
1000 yards per pound instead of 840. 
No. 2 
three times as many, or 3000 yards per 
pound and so on. Woolen and worsted 


twice as many yards, No. 23 


yarns to have a basis of 500 yards per 
1000 yards for No, 2, 


. 


pound for No. 1, 


and so on.” 
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The ‘** Open-Door” Policy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA MANUFACTURERS 
URGE IT. 


We publish below a letter addressed 
by many of the prominent cotton man- 
South Carolina to the 
representatives in Con- 
from that appealing to 
for co-operation in calling the 


ufacturers of 
senators and 
gress state, 
them 
attention of congress to the great im- 
portance of proper legislation for pre- 
“open door” policy in re 
Asiatic 


serving the 
gard to American trade with 
countries. This policy is of vital im- 


portance to the textile industries of 


South Carolina, as a large portion of 
their product is made with direct refer- 
ence to a foreign trade, especially that 


} 


with the Chinese The man- 
ufacturers of that 
that the trade of the 


Asiatic 


Erupire. 
state are anxious 
United States 
should be 


with countries 


placed in the position of “the most fa- 


vored nation.” It is said that not long 


since a freight train pulled out of 


Spartanburg with $100,000 worth of 
cotton fabrics, bound for the market 
of China. This is an example of what 
is being done elsewhere in the state. 
eertain that this 


In order to make 


“open door” policy shall be a reality, 
it will require sympathy and co-opera 
tion with the policy of England, that 
is decidedly in this direction, and 
that of 


have 


contrary to Russia and Ger 
many We 


the policy of any 


nothing to hope for 


from nation other 


than England, uniess it be Japan 


The petition or letter, of the cotton 


manufacturers above referred to is as 


follows 
“South Carolina is now the foremost 


state in the South in the cotton manu 


facturing business, not only in spin 


dles, looms, and in number of hands 


t 


employed, but also in amount of cot 


ton consumed. She is nearly, and lx 


fore the expiration of twelve months 


will be, next to Massachusetts in num 


ber of spindles—the second state in 


the Union in the conversion of th: 


raw material into finished products 


basis of 


The mills of the state on a 


one million bales per year, consume 


about one-third of the entire cotton 
rop of the state, and if present ratio 
in the increase of spindles continues, 
it_will not be many years before the 
requirements of the mills will reach 
the total cotton crop. 

“The 
turing is the paramount manufactur- 
Next to ag 


busiuess of cotton manufac 
ing interest of the state. 
riculture, it is the principal employ- 
ment of our people. It returns wages 
directly to a very large percentage of 
our population and indirectly it is the 
support of many thousands more. A 
large number of the mills in this state 
are making goods for the China or 
Eastern trade. If by any chance this 
demand should be cut off, the mills 
would be compelled to shut down, or 
to get into direct competition with the 
mills which are making goods 
You can at 
once see what the importance of the 


other 


for home consumption. 


China trade is to us; it is everything 
of the cotton mill bus- 
depends, in 


The prosperity 
South Carolina 
our opinion, upon the China trade. We 
that the this 
trade is the hope of the cotton mill in- 


iness of 


believe expansion of 


dustry in the South. 
“According to the best of our infor 


mation the question of the contina 


ance of this trade is a question of pol- 


iey on the 


part of our government. 
Statistics show that 90 per cent. of all 
from the 


the cotton goods exported 


United States to China find a distrib 


uting market at the three northern 


treaty ports of Newechwang, Chefoo 


ind Tientsin. The first named is the 


treaty port of the great province of 
Manchuria 


railroa 


already recognized, in the 
d and mining enterprises, as an 
exclusive Russian enter 


sphere oft 


pris The second is the treaty port 
of the province of Shantung, in which 


Germany claims exclusive privileges 
to those conceded to Russia in 


The 
metropolitan 


similar 


Manchuria third is the treaty 


port of the province of 


Chili and is the maritime gate of Pe 


king All three are situated within a 


comparatively narrow “urea, but 


through them is done most of the for 


eign trade of North China. It only 
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requires one step forward in the ex- 
tension of the authority of Russia and 
Germany tv destroy the terms of 
equality on which the commercial na- 
tions of the world participate in the 
advantages of Newchwang and Che- 
foo, and the movement on Peking, 
which is generally assumed to be part 
of the policy of Russia, would neces- 
sarily threaten the commercial inter- 
ests which centre at Tientsin. Up to 
this time, we are informed that pres- 
sure brought by the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States 
has led Russia to declare its purpose 
to admit the merchandise of other na- 
tions into Manchuria on terms of 
equality with its own, but it is im- 
possible to say how soon that policy 
may be changed. It is alleged that in 
the importation of railroad and other 
material, Russia entirely disregards 
the Imperial Chinese customs of 
Newchwang, regarding the port as if 
it were already in a Russian posses- 
sion; and it may be that Russia, for 
the protection of its own trade, may 
see fit to carry this discrimination to 
the point of imposing her own custom 
duties of American cotton goods. In 
such an event, our trade with Man- 
churia would be seriously handi- 


capped, and might, conceivably, cease 


to exist, as did our trade, under like 
circumstances, with Madagascar. 
“The effect of this would be a far- 
reaching one to the cotton mill indus- 
try in the South. Up to this time, the 
Federal Government has shown a dis- 
position to insist on the maintenance 
of its treaty rights with the Chinese 
Empire, whenever there seemed any 
danger of their positive infringement. 
But, as we have indicated, the process 
of substituting for the authority of 
the Chinese government the jurisdic- 
tion of a foreign power, is a gradual 
ind insidious one, and its completion 
would mark the disappearance of all 
nre-existing treaties. We are, there- 
fore, led to believe that equality of 
commercial opportunity in China can 
be maintained only by a decided stand 
in the interest of their trade on the 
part of the nations who have most to 


lose by the creation of spheres of ex- 
clusive commercial influence, and that 
any effective assertion of treaty rights 
inust involve the stability of condi- 
tions now existing. When you con- 
sider the vital interest of your con- 
stitnency in this question, we feel cer- 
tain that you will deal with it in the 
way best fitted to bring about a satis- 
factory solution. In our opinion, this 
can be most easily reached by sup- 
porting any line of policy of the Fed- 
eral Government based npon the strict 
observance of our treaty rights in 
China; or which, in other words, in- 
sists that no part of that Empire 
should be subject to the influence of 
any Government without giving to the 
United States equal commercial rights 
and privileges with the most favored 
nation. As we understand the situa- 
tion, the question of the expansion 
policy of the government is in no way 
involved. The maintenance of our 
rights in China does not include an at- 
tempt to bring other countries under 
the influence of our flag. The open 
and declared purpose of those who are 
solicitous about these rights is that 
in all questions of trade and com- 
merce this country shall be put on a 
parity with its rivals in the far East. 
This is not a question of territory; not 
a question of empire; but simply a 
question of trade and of the right that 
our people now enjoy to conduct a 
profitable commerce with the Chinese 
Empire in any portion of its territory. 
All that we demand is perfect equal- 
ity with other nations, 

“We write this letter with the urg- 
ent request that you will use your in- 
fluence to insist upon a policy on the 
part of the federal government which 
will secure the results above outlined. 
We believe that the policy of the Fed- 
eral government should be such that 
while it demands nothing in conces- 
sions. it requires everything in the 
equality of trade and such protection 
to our commerce which will not make 
it depend upon the whim or selfish- 
ness of any other foreign power. We 
recognize the right in other people to 


protect their own interest, but we do 


es... os  § Eee Sholebte® > Bebe Sa 
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not recognize the right in the dismem- 
berment of a friendly power to shut 
us out entirely, where under agree- 
ment already made with such power 
we are full protected, and have equal 
rights with other people. Whether 
we should trade or not with a friendly 
power should not depend upon the 
verdict of our rivals in trade, but the 
merit and result of that rivalry should 
depend upon prices, and not upon 
policy. Given the open door, we have 
no fears as to the result or as to the 
future prosperity of our 
wealth.” 

This petition has been signed by all 
of the leading cotton manufacturers 
of the State, some of whom have writ- 
ten us: among them we give the views 
of two who have 
Ellison A. Smythe, of the 
Manufacturing Company, and Col. 
James L. Orr, of the Piedmont Mauu- 
facturing Company. 

Capt. Smythe writes as follows: “I 


commoh- 


addressed us— 


Pelzer 


agree heartily in the general proposi- 
tion contained in the letter, and think 
it of the utmost importance that the 
United States government should very 
promptly and firmly indicate its posi- 
tion in 
with China. 
late. but I believe such action should 


” 


reference to the open door 


I do not believe it is too 


be taken by our government at once. 

Col. Orr expresses his opinions as 
follows: “The which the 
manufacturers have sent to the Sena- 
tors and of South 
Carclina fully expresses my views as 
well as my anxiety that the govern- 
ment shall not allow the Chinese Em- 


petition 


Representatives 


pire pre-empted by the European na- 


tions, The United States have in- 
creased their exports to the Empire 
very largely, and all must recognize 
that with our largely increased pro- 
ductions, markets are 
necessary, 
pacity; and the future of the coarse 
goods mills depends entirely upon this 
Russia and Germany are in- 


these outside 


even for our present ca- 


trade. 
creasing their 
areas of the Empire: and their course 
will undoubtedly be to exclude exports 


influence over large 


except from their respective terri 


tories. Now my humble judgment is 
that unless the United States govern- 
ment takes a firm stand on the ques- 
tion of open ports and sustains Eng- 
land ip this contention both countries 
will be crowded out of this most valu- 
able trade. Your journal has great 
influence with the manufacturers of 
the whole country, and I sincerely 
hope you will use your hest efforts to 
arouse them on this subject.” 





The New Bedford Textile School. 


ITS DEDICATION AND OPENING 
CISES. 


EXER- 


The New Bedford Textile School, 
New Bedford, Mass., was dedicated 
and opened with appropriate exercises 
Saturday, October 14, 
large number in attendance, including 
many from surrounding places. More 
would have been together 
with the governor and other state dig- 


There was a 


present, 


nitaries, had it not been for the public 
reception that was being given to Ad 
miral George Dewey, in Boston. 

The exercises of the day were for- 
mally begun at eight o’clock in the 
morning, with the raising of a beauti- 
ful American flag, the gift of Herbert 
BE. Walmsley, agent of the Wamsutta 
Mills, and one of the board of trus 
tees. 

Most of the invited 
their appearance about noon, admis- 
sion being obtained by card. 
lite attention was extended by the of- 
ficials. All of the machinery in the 
school was in 


guests made 


Most po- 


place, and the class 
rooms were ready to receive students 
began. 
The guests, numbering 200, including 
the overseers from local mills, repre- 
sentatives of the city and the labor 
unions, were provided with a lunch in 
the upper room of the school building. 
While this was being served, an or 
contributed to the 
pleasing features of the occasion with 
appropriate music, 

After lunch, public exercises were 
held in the City Hall, the meeting be- 
ing presided over by George FE. Briggs, 


when the actual school term 


chestra greatly 
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president of the textile school corpora- 
tion, to whose energy the people of 
New Bedford are indebted for the 
completion of the school at this time. 
In the president’s introductory ad- 
dress, he said: 

“One of the worst evils that the Un- 
ited States of America is suffering 
from in my opinion is poor workman- 
ship. Good men were never so scarce 
in trades of almost every calling as 
they are today. I don’t say that we 
don’t do much good work, but we do 
altogether too much poor work. 

“The utter lack of even a semblance 
to an efficient apprenticeship system 
must be held responsible for these un- 
satisfactory conditions. Fifty years 
ago there were opportunities for boys 
to learn trades. There are practically 
none today. An incompetent work- 
man is not only a burden to himself 
and his employer, but also to his more 
fortunate fellow workman who can dv 
his work well. The first is generally 
overpaid; the last most always under- 
paid. As a good cash customer has to 
pay enough for his goods to make up 
for losses by the man who never pays 
his bills, and as the careful tenant who 
seldom calls for repairs must pay for 
fitting up the house of his destructive 
neighbor, so must the good mechanic 
or operative build his house or weave 
his cloth cheap enough to make good 
the losses occasioned by poor weavers 
or carpenters or masons who break 
machines, waste stock and require 
constant supervision, to say nothing 
of ruining the dispositions of their em- 
ployers. Poor workmanship, although 
alarmingly prevalent, is fortunately 
not an incurable disease. The textile 
school is here to apply the remedy.” 

Mr. Briggs gave an _ interesting 
statement of the finances of the 
school, as follows: 

The state and city each furnished 
25.000, which, with accrued interest, 
has given the school an available sum 
of about $52,000. 

With a few bills yet to be rendered, 
for which a liberal estimate is made, 
the total cost of the institution has 
been: 


Land 

Building .... 

Squipment, including boiler, en- 
gine, hand looms, freight, in- 
stalling machinery, furniture, 
educatioral appliances, etc. .. 

Salaries 
Catalogues, advertising supplies 
and all other expenses 


Total $46,530 
Balance unexpended .... 
Add tuition fees receivable .... 1,300 
Cash available $6,770 
The Hon. William W. Crapo spoke 
on behalf of the trustees of the school, 
saying that, “the purpose which 
prompted an appropriation of public 
funds from state and city was to se- 
cure, by means of a higher technical 
education, increased effectiveness of 
management and improved methods 
of manufacture in the greatest of Mas- 
sachusetts industries. By supplement- 
ing the routine drill of the mill with 
critical technical, special knowledge of 
the materials used and the machinery 
employed, it is believed there will 
come greater perfection of product, 
easier methods of operation with re- 
duced cost, better wages for workers 
and broader markets for goods. In giv- 
ing strength and stability to this great 
industry the prosperity of the Com- 
monwealth is promoted and the well- 
being of its people advanced. New 
Iingland takes pride in _ leading 
the rest of the Union in the magnitude 
of its textile machinery and the su- 
perior quality of its fabrics. Steadily 
we have advanced until we are pre- 
pared to challenge the old world in the 
excellence of our products. Shall 
we maintain the position we have 
gained? Within recent years a new 
factor has appeared. The South, 
stimulated by our success and eager to 
share our prosperity, has entered the 
field as a competitor. Southern manu- 
facturers claim an advantage over us 
in their nearness to the cotton and 
coal fields, which furnish them with 
raw material and fuel at a lower 
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cost than we can obtain them. We 
concede the advantage which location 
rightfully gives to them. They claim 
a further advantage by reason of their 
longer hours and cheaper labor. While 


F 
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recognizing the facts, New 
does not propose 


lessen wages. 


we are handicapped by excessive and 


unequal taxation, and by unwise legis 


— 


england 
to lengthen hours or 
And if, as they assert, 


lation, which repels capital and im- 
pairs individual independence and un- 
dermines individual responsibility and 
ambition, we answer that these condi- 
tions are of our own creation and 
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within our power to remedy whenever 
But how are we to meet 
and overcome natural 


SO disp sed. 
external ad- 
verse conditions? How are we to re- 


tain leadership in spite of disadvan- 











I 
through the superior intelligence and 





tages? see only one way, that is 
ability of the men who direct the man- 
agement and the superior proficiency 
of the men who handle the machinery 
and perform the work in our factories. 
What is required is the highest skil- 
fulness, the most perfect machinery 
and the best economic methods, The 
demand for increased production with 
diminished cost can be met only by 
the skill and intelligence of the work- 
ers. There must be a thorough com 
prehension and understanding of the 
various complex methods which enter 
into the manufacture, acquire: not by 
imitation but by reason. The crafts- 
man must know not only how to per 
form his task but why the special 
process is required. Science and art 
enter more and more closely into the 
conduct of our industries. The days of 
contented and satisfied ignorance are 
past. Industrial progress must keep 
pace with the constantly growing 
eall for products of higher excel- 
lence in design and finish. If we 
are to meet the manifold demands 
made upon the textile art in the 
creation of novel and beautiful and at- 
tractive fabrics, it must be by brains 
educated for the special work. It is 
the mind and not the body that does 
the work. ‘This means a trained body 
of workers, and more especially a 
trained body of those who direct the 
workers. Hence the necessity of the 
textile school, out of which are to 
come the trained workmen and educat- 
ed experts. Uneducated, misdirected 
labor is comparatively worthless, Fine 
yarns are not made from waste or 
shoddy, and perfect workmanship is 
not wrought by indifferent, ignorant, 
aimless, shallow workmen. Some one 
has said that genius is nothing else 
than continuous, downright hard 
work, and it can be truly said that 
skill is not the child of accident or ran- 
dom, hap-hazard fortune, but is born 
out of definite preparation and deter- 
mined purpose. Native ingenuity is 
not sufficient. Systematic instruction 
in school and shop furnishing a stimu- 
lant to original and inventive thought 
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is a necessity in modern  indus- 
try. What this institution needs and 
what it asks for is the sympathy, the 
encouragement and the good word of 
this community. We deem its success 
essential for the present, as well as 
the future prosperity of our city. We 
ask, too, the active interest and co- 
operation of eager, earnest, inquiring, 
ambitious young men to whose use 
this school is dedicated. We offer 
them the opportunity to fit themselves 
for the highest accomplishment in tex- 
tile art. This is a world of competi- 
tion, and every man is pitted against 
his fellow. The prizes go to those who 
excel in faithfulness and skill. Capa- 
ble and fit men are always in demand. 
The most skilful in his vocation is 
never hunting for a job. The best 
equipped forge to the front, where 
there are always places to be filled. 
This school means much to many a 
young man. If he goes from it to the 
mill instructed in the scientific prob- 
lems of cotton manufacture, he bids 
for prowotion at the start, and he less- 
ens the weeks of apprenticeship. He 
gains profit for himself while society 
reaps an economic advantage. Massa- 
chusetts has much at stake in the 
enormous outlay of capital in factory 
plants, and in the many thousands of 
ber children whose livelihood depends 
upon their successful operation. In 
Striving to elevate the standard of 
workmanship, whereby to protect her 
capital and to uplift her labor, Massa- 
chusetts acts with wisdom and benefi- 
cence,” 

Herbert E. Walmsley, agent of the 
Wamsutta Mills, spoke as the repre- 
sentative of the local mill men, the 
practical element which is to later feel 
the effectiveness of the textile school. 
Mr. Walmsley’s address was easily 
and finely delivered, and made a most 
favorable impression upon his audi- 
ence. Among other things, he said: 

“It is commonly stated abroad that 
American manufacturers cannot pro- 
duce goods which can compare with 
the goods of foreign make, in quality, 
tastefulness of weave, and finish, un- 
til such times as greatly increased fa- 
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cilities are afforded in this country for 
the acquisition of special technical 
knowledge. It is a familiar fact that 
high manual efficiency is found in 
those only who have had the advan- 
tage of a thoroughly practical train- 


manipulative skill; proper preparation 
for life among those occupied in pro- 
ductive industry. In one word, tech- 
nical education means an actual and 
prompt money result in the rising 
value of labor, and every intelligent 
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ing, during the earlier years of life. 
To the young artisan there is little 
doubt that instruction which serves to 
exercise the hand and the eye is most 
valuable as tending to create aptitudes 
and to develop manual dexterity and 
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workman will, it is believed, be eager 
to avail himself of the grand oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement which 
this institute is designed to afford. 
very man in the industrial order 
owes it to himself and the community 
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to improve his condition by all legiti- 
mate means. In the struggle of life 
no allowance is made for ignorance. 
The disappearance of the unfit is inev- 
itable. The students of this school will 
most assuredly be the overseers, su- 
perintendents and manufacturers of 
the future—this I say deliberately. It 
is not to be forgotten that this iusti- 
tute will, we anticipate, be attended 
by many young men who have prob- 
ably spent their whole day at work in 
the mill—all honor to them—and who 
are therefore entitled to recreation as 
well as instruction. Work, education 
and recreation go hand in hand; they 
mutually supplement and help one an- 
other, and it is hoped that this insti- 
tute may prove to be not alone a place 
for instruction, but a centre of ra- 
tional and intellectual life. Regarded 
from the economic or industrial point 
of view, how vitally important then is 
this question of technical education, 
and I will say right here that it is to 
variety, origimality, and true excel- 
lence we must look in New Bedford, if 
we are to maintain and increase our 
reputation as a cotton manufacturing 
centre; hence again the urgency and 
importance of these educational insti- 
tutions.” 

Remarks were made by others, in- 
cluding Hon. H. W. Knowlton, ex- 
Mayor David L. Parker, Rufus A. 
Soule and Samuel Ross, secretary of 
the Mule Spinners’ Union. 

The equipment of the building, both 
mechanically and educationally, in- 
cluding the power plant, electric light- 
ing and humidifying, was installed 
from the plans, and under the direc- 
tion of Managing Director C. I. 
Brooks. 

The architect of the building is Nat 
€. Smith of New Bedford. The con- 
tract for the erection of the building 
was executed by J. W. Bishop & Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and the president of 
the school has given personal attention 
to the supervision of the work through- 
out the whole time of the erection of 
the building, and the managing direc- 
tor to the installing of the mechanical 
and edueational equipment. 


The school building is a spacious 
brick structure, centrally located, on 
the principal business street of the 
city, and is the first building erected 
exclusively for the purpose of a textile 
technical school in the United States. 
Its style of architecture is the old co- 
lonial. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show plans of the first and sec- 
ond floors, the latter being practically 
a duplicate of the former. The third 
floor is devoted to the designing and 
hand loom weaving departments. The 
main building is 64 by 100 feet, and has 
an annex in the rear, 12 by 57 feet, for 


the engine and boiler rooms, with a 


rear staircase reserved for use in case 
of fire. The power for the machinery 
is derived from a 40 H. P. engine, built 
by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. 

Donations of machinery and supplies 
are as follows: 


A. T. Atherton Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. IL. 1 combination feeder and 
breaker. 

The Atwood-Morrison Co., Stonington, 
Conn., 1 silk quiller. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, 
Mass., a complete humidifying appara- 
tus. 

American Supply Co., Providence, R. I., 
supplies. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., looms. 

Covel & Osborn Co., Fall River, Mass., 
mill supplies. 

Dobson & Barlow, Ltd., Bolton, Eng., 
per Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., 
Boston, Mass., 1 jack frame. 

Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., 1 spooler, 
1 warper, 1 twister and 1 loom. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. I., supplies. 

D. T. Dudley & Son Co., Wilkinsonville, 
Mass., hand loom shuttles. 

T. C. Entwistle, Lowell, Mass., 1 
warper. 

Excelsior Loom Reed Works, 
tucket, R. I., reeds for all looms. 

Felton & Guilleaume, Carlswerk, Mul- 
heim, Germany, 30,000 wire heddles and 
300 shafts for same. 

Factory Insurance  Co., Hartford, 
Conn., sets of mill plans for students. 

General Fire Extinguisher Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., complete equipment for fire 
protection. 

J. Hetherington & Son, Manchester, 
Eng., per William Firth, Boston, Mass., 
1 comb and 1 sliver lap machine. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 1 finisher lapper, 1 
card, 1 drawing frame, 1 second interme- 
diate, 1 spinning frame, and 1 cone 
winder. 

Kilburn & Lincoln Co., 
Mass., 1 loom. 

Lambeth Rope Co., New Bedford, driv- 
ing ropes. 

Laminar Fibre Co.. North Cambridge, 
Mass., cash donation. 

Ss. C. Lowe. New Bedford, mill supplies. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, 


Paw- 


Fall River, 
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iy head, 1 
looms. 
Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., metallic rolls for drawing 
frames and comber. , 
John Omerod & Son, 
roll leather 
Providence 
I., 1 first 
E. H. 
plies 
A, W. Perkins 


Mass l rd 
lapper, 1 mule and 2 
Metallic Drawing 


railw ribbon 


Castleton, Eng., 
Machine Co., Providence, R. 
intermediate 
Pierce, New Bedford, mill sup- 
Co., concreting 170 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass., and Biddeford, Me., 
1 card and 1 drawing frame. 

Nat. C. Smith, architect, New Bedford, 
Mass., the building plans. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Boston, 2 looms. 
Thayer & Co., 
tion. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, 2 
ing machines. 

Union Belting Co., Fall River, all belt- 
ing required. 

Fall River Bobbin 
River, bobbins and 
Whitin Machine 
Mass., 1 spinning 
loom. 

Woonsocket Machine & 
Woonsocket, R, I., 1 slubber. 
Woonsocket Reed & Shuttle 
Woonsocket, R. I., shuttles. 
W. R. West, New Bedford, 


feet. 


& Co., 


Incorp., Boston, dona- 


wind- 


& Shuttle Co., Fall 
spools. 


Works, 
frame, 1 


Whitinsville, 
reel and 1 


Press Co., 


Works, 


roll cover- 
ing. 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, Boston, a file of the trans- 
actions of the association. 

Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., 
shafting and pulleys. 
American Woolen Co., 
and filling. 
American 
ter, Mass., 


Boston, warp 


Card Clothing Co., 
hand cards. 

DeWolf & Vincent, city, hardware. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Paw-~ 
tucket, one spooler. 
S. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, N. 
H., assortment of brushes. 

city, bobbins, 


Worces- 


Grinnell Mfg. Co., warps 
and filling. 
National ting Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., assortment of travelers. 
Potomska Mills, city, supply of warps, 
bobbins and laps. 
Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, 
warp and fillir to weave same. 
Wamsutta Mills, city, 1 bale cotton. 
Seth Wilkinson, Pawtucket, R. IL, sup- 
ply of cleaning cloths. 

N. B. Paper Co., city, tubes 

Elijah Ashworth, Fall River, 
clothing. 

H. E. Walmsley, American flag. 

Pierce Manufacturing Corporation, 
warps, laps and filling. 

E. H. Pierce, mi'l supplies. 

Charles 8S. Knowles, rubber mats. 

Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 1 warp. 


The whole of the above machinery is 


Mass., 1 


absolutely modern, being constructed 


especially for the 


school. 

Instruction will be given both in the 
evening, moderate fees being 
for the 


similar to 


day and 


charged courses. Evening in- 
courses, 
the 
the 
ma- 


the 


struction, the day 


machinery, and by 


be 
in 


on the same 


teachers, will given for 


of 


shops, 


same 
benefit 
chine 
time and money for day courses. 


workers mills and 


who cannot spare 


WORLD 


The day courses of instruction ar 


five in 
Cotton 


number, as follows: General 
Manufacture Weayv: 
Mill Superintendent’s Course; Desig: 
Mill 
and one suitable 


Course; 


er’s Course; Engineer’s Course; 
for men intending to 
hold a position in a dry goods commis 
sion house. An additional course is in 
preparation for the superintendency of 
a yarn mill. It is intended that no one 


of these shall occupy more than two 
years to complete, while some of them 
only occupy one year. 

Those interested in the school should 
write to the managing director for a 


catalogue of the school for 1899-00. 


The ** Hurricane” Truck Yarn Dryer. 


In order to dry yarn or any other 
material properly, it is important, in 
the first place, that the temperature 
shall not be sufficiently high to injure 
quality of the material. It 
well known fact that all materials in 
the open air dry much more rapidly in 
the spring, the 
bright and but 
strong breeze blowing, rather than in 
hot 
The reason for this is evident 


the is a 


when weather is 


cool, with a good, 


the summer, when the air is and 
sultry. 
when it is remembered that even cool, 
dry air, if moved rapidly through the 
will off 


considerably than a 


material, absorb and carry 


more moisture 
motionless atmosphere at a high tem- 
perature. 

This of 


ment has been applied with great suc- 


principle rapid air move 
cess by the Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
6721 Ave., 


in “Hurricane” 


chinery Co., Germantown 


Philadelphia, their 
dryers, of which the truck system for 
yarn drying is here illustrated. 

The 
trucks 


the 
dryer, 


placed on 
the 


recirculated 


yarn is poled, 


and wheeled into 


where the air is in large 


volumes alternately through the wet 
the the latter 
being located on each side of the ma- 
While the greater part of the 
over and 


yarn and steam coils, 


chine. 


hot air is thus recirculated 
over again, by means of a small open 
ing at the top of the machine the sui 


plus moisture is driven off and ca: 
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through an ordinary sheet 
iron pipe. In this way the air is main- 
tained at the proper point of humidity 
for most economical drying and the 
greatest amount of work is done with 
the least consumption of steam. 

As the air is drawn up through and 
in between the yarn, it is claimed the 
skeins dry thoroughly around the 
poles, and special means are provided 
so that the entire truck load dries 
uniformly. In this construction, the 
steel-blade fans are mounted on a 
horizontal shaft, which extends to ** 
cutside of the dryer and has a pulleys 
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This ensures a system of 
Chect driving from a countershaft 
overhead with its consequent advan- 
tages. The fans which are of the 
“right hand” and “left hand” pattern 
respectively, are mounted on the same 
shaft and, as they are a considerable 
distance away from the yarn and the 
bearings do not overhang the latter, 
there is no danger of the yarn catch- 
ing in the fans or of having grease or 
oil drop on it, special means being 
provided to give positive oiling and 
ensure cleanliness. 

Extra trucks are provided with the 
machine, and, as soon as one truck 
load is dry, it can be drawn out, thus 
avoiding all danger of the yarn bak- 
ing, and another truck is wheeled in. 


YARN TRUCK 
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A feature of this system which is 
called to our attention is that even 
when the doors are opened, hardly 
any heat escapes from the dryer, per 
mitting the machine to be located in 
the same room with other machinery, 
without causing any appreciable dif- 
ference in the temperature of the 
room. 

Other claims for advantage are the 
small amount of labor required, to- 
gether with the savings in steam, 
power and floor space, and the com- 
fort for the operative. The truck sys- 
tem is particularly adapted for yarns. 







warps, wicks, braids or piece goods, 
when drying from 500 pounds to 5000 
pounds per day, but for larger quan- 
tities, special forms of automatic 
dryers are built by the company. In 
their Automatic Yarn Dryer, the yarn 
is carried through continuously on 
poles by means of special chain con- 
veyors with roller bearings, the air 
being recirculated through the yarn 
as it travels forward through the ma- 
chine. This latter machine can also 
be equipped with their “Extension” 
attachment, by means of which an 
elevator is frequently dispensed with, 
“delivering” can 
be done on another floor than that on 
which the main body of the machine 
is located. 


and the “feeding” o 
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White’s Four Color Striper. 


Some time ago, mention was made 


in these columns of an improved 
striper which was in process of devel- 
opment by A. White, 8 Western Ave., 
Lowell. 


has been greatly perfected and many 


Since that time the machine 


changes made and patents allowed. 
The 
separately 


illustration shows the device 
from the machine, but in 
order to understand its operation to 


best advantage, it should be seen in 
practical use, and the observer cannot 
fail to be impressed with the efficient 
which it accomplishes its 


The cut, 


manner in 


purpose. however, shows 





that it is neat and compact and with- 
out any delicate or complicated parts. 
It handles two, four 
as may be desired, and any yarn that 
knit, thread, silk, 
lisle thread, cotton and worsted, singly 


three or colors, 


can be including 
or together, as it has been found to 
work well on both single and double 
yarn. 

The feeding device is quite novel. 
The delivery of 
to the loop wheel is accomplished by 


the ends of the yarn 
a small jet of air in a most ingenious 
manner. This feed seems to be posi 
tive, and does away with complicated 
and delicate mechanical motion, and is 


There is 


operated by simple means. 
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no holding device required to hold the 
ihreads when out of work, and the 
method of feeding does not put any 
tensiou or strain on the yarn at any 
time. The cutting is done with shears 
so arranged and designed as not to 
tighten the stitch. The different yarn 
carriers deliver the yarn at exactly the 
same point on the loop wheel, and the 
eutting out device is timed to work at 
the right moment. The yarn carriers 
ean be easily and quickly removed at 
ony time and threaded. 

The pattern wheel is a wonderfully 
iagenious device, and permits the wid 
est range of work in making up a pat 
or instance, 


tern. the same pin can 


be used in the same hole to throw the 









either in or out of the work, 


pattern of 


yarn 
while at the same time a 
any number of courses, from 40 to 80, 
ean be put in and striped throughout 
the whole. 

The device works easily, with no 
apparent jar, and is almost noiseless. 

The Otis Co. at Ware, Mass., are 
running these stripers on 22” heads at 
42 revolutions per minute, and we un- 
derstand that they are doing satisfac- 
tory work. 

Mr. White seems to have been suc- 
cessful in producing a machine which 
the market has demanded for some 
: 6, a four-color 


time: satisfactory 


machine for spring needle work. 













Improved Tom Tom. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows a machine built by H. C. 
Weihe, 2731 North Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, which is in extensive use in dye- 
houses, woolen mills and _ hosiery 
mills. The illustration shows very 
clearly the operation of the machine. 
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when grease was required. By this 
method, all that is necessary is to give 
the cup a turn, which forces the 
grease to the bearing. 

(C) The centre cam which is made 
large and single so that the centre 
plunger only operates once while the 
others are plunging twice, thus giving 
the goods on outside edge the same 
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TOM TOM. 


Among its features of excellence, 
special note is made by the builder of 
the following points: 

(A) Double upright gearing mak- 
ing motion of tub uniform and reliev- 
ing all strain which was the trouble 
with the old style single gear. 

(B) The attachment for greasing 
center-bearing of tub. By the old 
method the tub had to be removed 


amount of working as those in centre. 

(D) Catches to hold plungers when 
not in operation; this is an automatic 
device used when putting in or taking 
out goods, and is so simple it can be 
operated by a child. 

(E) Centre steady bar making the 
frame much stronger and steadying 
the main shaft, which was a great 
drawback to the old style machine. 
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(Ff) Lid to tub. This is an im- 
provement, as it keeps the liquid con- 
fined and avoids all splashing around 
the machine. There are also friction 
plates on the plungers to prevent 
wearing, and large castor rollers un- 
der the tub to keep it steady while 
revolving. 

The machines are made of the best 
material and are thoroughly strength- 
ened in every point that experience 
has demonstrated of value. A five. 
plunger machine, such as shown in 
the illustration, will dye or wash 250 
pounds of goods in one operation. 
They are made also with four plung- 
ers and upwards, as large as desired. 

A number of the leading dyeing es- 
tablishments in and around Philadel- 
phia have these machines in opera- 
tion, among whom may be mentioned 
the Franklinville Dye Works (4), 
Brown Bros. & Alberle (3), Thomas 
McCawley (2), and the Continental 
Dye Works. 

Mr. Weihe also builds oxidizing and 
chroming machines for fast black dye- 
ing, and makes a specialty of machin- 
ery for this class of work. 





The Paris Exposition. 


NO BOYCOTT. 


Major Fred. Brackett, secretary of 


the United States Commission to the 
Paris Exposition. has just returned 
from an official visit to Paris. When 
recently seen at the offices of the 
Tnited States Commission, New York 
he said: “I heard a good deal in Paris 
of the proposed boycott of the Exposi- 
tion by the United States. I am of 
opinion that nothing connected with 
this affair will in any way affect the 
success of the Exposition. There are a 
few people in and on the Continent 
who would like to have the United 
States stay from the Exposition, but 
they will not be gratified. I was in- 
formed in Paris that seventeen exhib- 
itors from England had withdrawn on 
account of the Dreyfus verdict. As 
England will have over 2000 exhibit- 
ors at the 1900 Exposition these with- 


drawals do not affect the total result. 
In fact, England, like the United 
States, has not the space to satisfy the 
demands for it, and any vacancies by 
withdrawal are ~-speedily filled by 
other applicants. I did not learn of 
any withdrawals of exhibitors from 
other countries, and I do not believe 
there will be any. The French Expo 
sition authorities were, of course, a 
good deal disturbed because of the 
suggested boycott in the United 
States, but they concluded, and right- 
fully as results have shown, that the 
people in this country who advocated 
a boycott did not represent the ma- 
jority or the real feeling in the United 
States. There is just now a great 
struggle among the nations of the 
earth for commercial supremacy, and 
the battlefield is to be upon the 
grounds of the Exposition at Paris in 
1900. Americans must be prepared for 
this fight and send to Paris the best 
possible products of our shops, fac- 
tories and farms. The manufacturers 
and producers in the United States 
are too shrewd to ignore this magnifi- 
cent opportunity to advertise their 
wares for a mere sentiment. There 
will be no boyeott, and the Paris Ex- 
position will be the great wonder of 
the dying century.” 

As to the progress of the Exposition 
Buildings Major Brackett said: “The 
United States National Pavilion is 
progressing satisfactorily and soon 
will be under roof. It will be a very 
handsome and imposing structure and 
in every way creditable to this coun 
try. Strange to say, however, the 
United States building will be over- 
shadowed by the pavilion of Italy, 
which is nearly three times as large 
as that of this country. All the pal- 
aces and buildings in which exhibits 
are to be displayed will be completed 
on time. Some of the smaller national 
pavilions may not be completed by 
the opening day, but this will not 
change the general result. The Expo- 
sition will be held upon grounds 
which are virtually located in the very 
heart of Paris. The exterior lines 
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which border the area devoted to the 
Exposition resemble a bell, the larger 
diameter of which is 8400 feet and the 
smaller or upper part 4200 feet. Out 
of the interior, however, comes an ir- 
regular space 4000 by 3000 by 2000 by 
1500 feet, an area of, say, six million 
square feet, which is covered by 
dwellings and stores, thus making the 


grounds irregular in form, the same 
being 4000 feet long. The ‘tout en- 
semble’ uf the Exposition will be dis- 
appointing to those who attended the 


Chicago Exposition, for nowhere ou 
the Paris Exposition grounds, except 
on the Alexander Bridge, will there 
be a vista embracing massive struc- 
tures such as we expect to see in an 
international exposition. With only 
an open promenade on the Esplanade, 
narrowing down to a space 100 feet 
wide, and another on the Champs de 
Mars of a uniform width of 500 feet, 
together with a narrow connecting 
link on the Seine, the grounds and 
buildings will be far from comfortable 
when they hold the immense throngs 
that will visit the Exposition. But, 
as the Paris Exposition is arranged, 
the visitor will see, under what will 
be practically one roof, a greater va- 
riety and display of the world’s prod- 
ucts than has ever before been 
grouped together in any exposition 
the world has known. President Lou- 
bet is taking a deep, personal inter- 
est in the Exposition, and has urged 
the French Commissioners to exert 
themselves to the utmost to show the 
world in 1900 that France is still a 
strong, laborious, united nation, and 
that she has not been affected by 
fleeting quarrels.” 





—Importers and manufacturers no 
longer work by the old-established 
rule-of-thumb methods. Every article 
of Nature’s gift or of huran product 
must now be tested and analyzed for 
the purpose of finding out its real 
value on the one hand, and on the 
other the extent of its adaptability 
for the purpose to which it is to be 
put, 


Telephone Equipment 


The use of telephones is becoming 
more and more general in mills and 
factories, and manufacturers are pay- 
ing special attention to instruments 
for this class of work. 

The illustration shows a loug dis 
tance telephore manufactured by the 
Mianus Electric Co. of Mianus, Conn. 
It has the long distance arm transmit 
ter and three cell battery, and is de 
signed for first-class service. All in 


struments made by this company are 
equipped with standard 10,000 ohm 
magneto bells unless otherwise or- 
dered, and their telephones are mod 
ern in construction and guaranteed to 
be thoroughly reliable. 

This company also makes a special- 
ty of telephones for short distance and 
interior use for factories and public 
buildings, and their prices are very 
reasonable and within the reach of all. 

They issue a complete illustrated 
catalogue containing a list of a very 
large line of electrical supplies, which 
will be sent on application. 
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Cotton Ginning. 


Paper read by J. E. Cheesman, New York 
City, before Montreal meeting of the 
New England Cotton Manufac 
turers’ Association. 


Since 1854 roller gins have been in 
use in this country on Sea Island cot- 
ton, but have been deemed impracti- 
eable for Upland of small 
capacity. 


because 
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cipal obstacle to the success of roller 
ginning. A long blade sharp at the 
edge, running up and down in a 
straight line, in close working contact 
with a stationary surface, passes the 
exposed surface of the roller so closely 
and goes beyond the edge of the 
guard so far that the feed is shut off 
half the time. Such a stripper, going 
up and down in the same plane, car- 
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MacCarthy was the first man to con- 
ceive the combination of a roller, a 
stationary blade and a movable strip- 
per, and in 1854 he secured a patent 
covering these features. Today this 
gin, with virtually no improvements, 
is in use in the Sea Island field, as 
well as in India and Egypt. It is the 
“stripper” which has been the prin- 


ries the cotton seed and fibres with it 
and on the downward stroke rubs the 
cotton on the surface of the 
causing abrasion of the staple and 
often striking fire. The one piece 
stripper such as is employed in these 
gins cannot be made longer without 
losing its rigidity, therefore, the size 
and capacity is unalterably fixed. 


guard, 
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The Cheesman Roller Gin we be- 
lieve overcomes the faults in the pres- 
ent roller gins. Its capacity is two or 
three times greater and there is abso- 
lutely no danger of fire and no injury 
to the staple. This roller gin works 
upon a new principle, that of a di- 
vided stripper, the edge of which is 
blunt instead of sharp. The stripper 
blades are fixed upon the driving 
shaft in thirds or fifths, traveling in- 
dependently of each other, thereby 
destroying the vibration and causing 
the seed to leave the 
quickly than is possible by any other 
method. These strippers by means of 
an elliptical motion handle the cotton 
so deftly that the result closely resem- 
bles the work of 
herein is the secret of success, ginning 
cotton quickly, with per- 
fect fibre, free from dust and trash. 
With this gin the of the 
stripper edge is that of an ellipse. 
Starting from the highest point it de- 
of an 
curve as it approaches the cotton held 


cotton more 


hand ginning, and 
absolutely 


working 


scribes the beginning inside 
by the roller, gets back of the seed, 
and, as it nears the guard, continues 
its curve downward and outward. 
taking the seed with it in a 
motion. It is this 
away from the guard, that 
the rubbing of the cotton fibre against 
the hard surface of the guard, to its 
certain injury and the breaking of the 
seed. 


rolling 
outward motion, 


prevents 


The fibre coming from this gin 
is straightened by the operation, hav- 
ing no twists or kinks. The adjust- 
ment of the speed of the roller to the 
speed of the strippers has been care- 
fully worked out to this end. 

The construction of this machine is 
such that any size of gin can be fur- 
nished to meet the requirements of 
capacity and thus the main objection 
hitherto made against roller gins is 
overcome, I have been told that the 
spinners desire cotton to come to them 
in a state as nearly like that of the 
cotton when picked as possible. This 
the Cheesman gin accomplishes, as no 
brush, cleaning device, or condenser is 
used, the cotton coming from the gin 
in a bat ready for the press. This 


may seem to you a fairy tale, but we 
are prepared to show the results of 
the most careful and searching exam- 
ination of cotton experts in proof of 
our statements, and we shall be glaa 
to furnish you ample opportunity to 
make further tests yourselves in your 
own mills. It is claimed for this gin 
utmost simplicity in construction and 
running (so that skilled mechanics are 
not essential to its operation), auto- 
matic feed, a saving of labor, great 
saving in horse power, large increase 
in quantity with perfect quality, clean 
seeds (doing away with lint- 
The gin 
has had its test in the field and is, 
therefore, more than a suggestion, it 
fact. They are being manufac- 
tured, and this fall will find them dis- 
tributed the cotton states 
where the longer fibres grow, and gin- 
ning, we hope, enough to have the 
fibre tested by such spinners as care 
to try it. We feel at last that we are 
coming to better things in the world 
of cotton. If the spinner demands ir, 
he can have perfect lint, for the 
means to obtain it is at hand. 


cotton 
ers), and safety from fire. 


is a 


through 





Khaki. 


The subject of khaki cloth for the 
elothing of our soldiers and 


inarines 
has been one of considerable interest 
to our cotton manufacturers, and one 
that we have frequently alluded to in 
past issues of this magazine, notably: 
in February, page 34; March, page 36; 
September, page 27; October, page 42. 
The manufacture and use of khaki 
much importance that we 
readers will be interested 
taken 


is of so 
think our 
in the following, from the 
London Telegraph: 

“Without proper clothes a man can- 
not fight to the best advantage, a fact 
which the authorities have 
borne carefully in mind as regards the 


military 


soldiers intended for service in South 
Africa. The tight-fitting, costly uui- 
which Mr. Atkins 
“ppeals so strongly to the feminine 
pertion of our population are the out- 
come of much 


forms in Thomas 


artistic effort on the 
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part of military tailors, and are ad 
mirably adapted to the piping times of 
but when the day arrives for 


peace, 


service in Africa, or in any other part 


of the world where excessive heat is 
likely to enfeeble the men, the gay 
laid aside in favor 
That is the 
during the 


trappings must be 
of more suitable material. 
reason why our soldiers 
present campaign will wear the dark, 
‘drill 


as ‘khaki.’ 


fawn-colored familiar to most 


peopl It is made of cotton 
thread, warp and weft, very much at 
ter the style of ordinary linen, but infi 
The word ‘khaki’ 


is derived from the Hindu, and means 


ritely more durable. 


simply dust or clay colored; but in the 


war office sense ‘khaki’ is elevated 


from the position of adjective to sub 


stantive, and refers exclusively to that 
drab-colored material which was worn 
for the first time, probably, by some of 


the East Indian regiments. Through 


out the Egyptian campaigns it was 


used by our troops. and when the 


Guards arrived in London after the 


last expedition they were clad in the 


very garments which will shortly be 


them again for service 


Africa. As they 


Waterloo last autumn 


served out to 


in South 


cetrained at 
and marched 


throngh the cheering multitude to 
Wellington 


that the 


barracks, it must be ad 


mitted mud-colored tunies 


and breeches failed to appeal to the 


eyes of people who had associated the 
brave fellows with that ‘thin red line’ 
nemory, but the 


of givrious outfit cer 


tainly POSsSsesses ndvantages 


Thad 


from the point of view of practical 
work. 

“Lancashire, of course, is the home 
of the industry, and, in order to meet 
the requirements of the 


the fa 


government, 


tories there have lately been 


working very hard. There is a vast 


quantity at the time at the 


present 


headquarters of the army clothing 
Pimlice, 


the departure of the 


establishment in and the 
that 


troops has been delayed owing to the 


statement 


difficulty in obtaining the material is 


absurd. Some 15,000 men and women 


have been employed recently in manu- 


facturing the clothes, which are 


packed and transported by tatigu 


parties of soldiers to the various des 


tinations. As regards clothes, the wis 


dom of decentralizing stores has be« 


abundantly proved during the prog 


ress of the present scheme of mobiliza 
tion. Instead of the delay and confu 


sion which used to ensue when the 


uniforms were dispatched from the 


London centre to a number of points 


fur and near, we now have a well on 
aaunized system under which the goods 
ire seul to the various provincial cen 
And 


are assured that by the time 


there to be redistributed. 


Tres, 
thus we 


the last reservist presents himself, 


within the limit fixed by the Queen’s 
proclamation, a snit of khaki will be 
awaiting him, in addition to the rifle 
and other accoutrements which are, 
menantime, stocked in the Tower. The 
soldiers themselves are anxious to ex 
change their present uniforms for the 


campaign outtit, owing to the in 


reased comfort they will enjoy 


strong and unshrinkable, the 
flexible 


cloth, and enables the 


rhough 


material is much more than 


the customary 
man to nse his weapons to greater ad 


vantage. soldier will tell you 


Any 


that the manuel and firing exercises 


an be nerformed with much greater 


when khaki has pee substituted 


for the tight-fitting and padded regu 


lation tunie In South Africa, as in 


the Soudan, there will be times when 


all officers and men must sleep in their 


clothes, boots and accoutrements, and 


in these conditions a khaki suit is as 


superior to the average uniform as 


mijamas to the frock coat and tweed 


trousers of the civilian 
“Some arinyv experts are 
favor of a more extensive use of Khaki 


for the purpose of campaigning, and 


‘specially of a variety called ‘millerain 


drill.’ 


hberne 


Otlicers stationed in India have 
testimony to the rain-repelling 
properties of this fabric, which make 
it particularly adapted for use as an 
‘drill’ is 
construction of 


overeoat. The same also 


suited for the Army) 


tents, because the material does not 


absorb moisture, beside which, after 


rain, the tents are not so heavy t» 
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move about—a very important matter 
to troops when campaigning. A ther 
mometer placed in millerain tents has 
proved that the temperature is lower 
by 10 to 15 degrees inside, as compared 
The cloth 


porous, the heated atmosphere is able 


with other tents. being 
to escape, while the material turns the 
rain. <At the 


several 


heaviest downpour of 


present time there are regi- 
ments in India, cavalry and infantry, 
clothed in millerain khaki, as well as 
batteries of artillery. The suits which 
will be worn by our soldiers are not 
waterproof, but they are well adapted 
for hard work. ‘I have worn various 
uniforms during the last 10 
said a guardsman to our representa- 
tive yesterday, ‘but give me khaki for 
2 hot climate and rough campaigning. 
People talk about the superiority of 
serge, but they forget that bush and 
but doesn't 


years,’ 


bramble will tear wool, 
hurt khaki. At the 
should like a waterproof overcoat, as 


is coming along in 


same time, we 


the rainy season 
South Africa, and the moment you get 


cold you may become a victim of ma 
laria or dysentery, or both.’ 
“In recent years khaki color has be 


come fashionable with ladies, and 
khaki gloves are largely sold through 
out England. This variety, however, 
is apt to fade, whereas the color for 
the troops must be tested by an army 
analyst and stand 36 hours’ hard boil- 
ing' Cyclists and tourists have also 
taken to the material of late, a special 
quality of the fabric being manufac- 
tured for their use. 
Cificulty about khaki is the confusion 


which exists as to the spelling of the 


Perhaps the chief 


being favored by some 


‘kharkee’ by 
The only objection from the soldier’s 


word, ‘kharki’ 


and others 


authorities, 
point of view is that the wearer is lia 
ble to be ealled names. We have all 
nicknames 
‘Nanny 
‘Slashers,’ Horse,’ 
and the ‘Dirty Half-Hun 
Iingland 


heard of such regimental 


as ‘Strawboots,’ ‘Cherubims,’ 
Goats.’ ‘Sankey’s 
‘Die Hards,’ 
dred.’ but few 
know that the first Indian regiment to 


don khaki became known as the ‘Dust- 


people in 


men.’ Such a calamity has, however 


so far escaped the lot of the brave fel 


lows who have done yeoman 


SeTYV ice 


for us in Egypt and some of whom 
will shortly embark for new fields of 
victory in South Africa.” 


The National Export Exposition. 


The National Export Exposition is 
now more than half over, and has been 
pronounced asuccess. The attendance 
so far has exceeded the management's 
most sanguine expectations, while the 
exhibitors feel that many good orders 
will come from all parts of the coun 
try through the attractive display of 
their products. 

Amceng the most prominent exhibits 
in the textile machine and supply line 
found in Machinery Hall, are 
the following: H. W. Butterworth 
Sons & Co., Philadelphia; Link Belt 
Machinery Co., Chicago and Philadel 
phia; New England Butt Co.. Provi 
dence; American Tool & Machine Co.., 
Boston; W. S. Haines Co., Philadel 
phia; American Moistening Co., Bos- 
ton; Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
and The Textile Machinery Co., Read 
ing, Pa. 


to be 


Among the prominent knitting ma 
‘hine firms represented we find: Scott 
& Williams, Philadelphia; E. Jenckes, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Mayo Knitting Ma 
chine & Needle Co., Franklin, N. H.: 
Paxton & O'Neill, Philadelphia; Bran 
son Machine Co., Philadelphia; Janws 
Taylor, Philadelphia, and the Beatty 
Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 

All the above firms have their sey 
eral different 
attended to by 


machines running, and 
representatives who 
show every courtesy to all visitors. 
A pumber of prominent mills have 
turning 


to the 


running, and are 
different 


great delight of the crowds who pass 


also looms 


out their products, 


through the building. 


Another exhibit which has attract 


ed wide attention is the Indo-Egyp 


tian Compress Co. They have a large 


compress running, baling cotton into 


bales known as the Lowry bale, the 
which can be 


merits of seen at a 


glance. 
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The Exposition closes Noy. 30, but 
it will long be remembered as an in- 
teresting exhibition of American man- 
ufacturers’ products. 





Dormant Periods with Silk Worms. 


The worms from their birth pass 


through five ages, and sleep (become 
drowsy and change) four times: First 
age, from birth to first sleep; second 
age, from first sleep to second; third 
age, from second sleep to third; fourth 
age, from third sleep to fourth; fifth 
age, from fourth sleep to the 
ascent to the wood. 

At the approach of the dor- 
mant periods much less food 
is required, and when these 
periods are actually reached 
the sleeping worms are not 
disturbed. From the fact that 
the worms of the same period, 
no matter how much care has 
been taken, do not always 
sleep for the same length of 
time, it is necessary to remove 
the ones still feeding to an- 
other place, so that the waste 
food may not smother the 
sleeping worms. When left 
to their natural instincts these 
worms always select dry, airy 
places for their nap. Af- 
ter these changes they must 
not be disturbed for a little 
while as they have just passed 
through an important crisis and 
their organism is extremely 
delicate. They have not only 
shed their skin, but the lining 
membrane of their intestines 
and trachea, and before moving them 
it is necessary to give them a light 
meal to refresh them. 





—No stream in New Engiand is 
more intimately associated with the 
early history of the wool manufacture 
than the Cochicawick river, which 
empties into the Merrimac at North 
Andover; ard no section teems with 
memories of early ventures in this in- 
dustry as does that northeast corner 
of Massachusetts included in Essex 
county. 
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Avoid Making Waste in the Knitting 
Mill. 


A very interesting machine when 
viewed from an economical stand- 
point and a machine that will supply 
a long felt want among knitting mills, 
is the one illustrated in this article. 

It is designed for raveling and back- 
winding, and will with equal facility 
handle any number of threads up to 
and including eight. It is very simple 
in its construction, easily operated, 


and after a little experience an ordi- 
nary girl will be able to back-wind 
into skeins ready for re-knitting prac- 
tically all of the waste that manufac- 
turers are now either selling for a 
small fraction of its value or destroy- 
ing. 

The field for a machine of this class 
is very great since it can be used in 
any knitting mill whatever may be 
the class of goods manufactured. 
Pieces of underwear fabric made on 
machines having eight feeds or fewer 
may be back-wound, each thread be- 






















































ing put on a different reel. Thus va- 
rious colors and materials may be 
separated. It is especially useful 
where cotton and silk, or cotton and 
worsted yarns are used in the same 
fabric. Used in a mill where only the 
cheapest yarn is employed it is 
claimed that it will pay for itself in 
a short time, and where the higher 
grades of yarn in cotton, or where 
worsted or silk is used the economical 
value of the machine may easily be 
computed by any manufacturer by 
counting the difference between the 
price he pays for yarn and the price 
for which he sells his waste. 

Even tuck stitch work, which here- 
tofore it has been impossible to back- 
wind so far as practical purposes were 
concerned, we understand is handled 
easily by this machine and is raveled 
as readily as the plain stitch fabric. 

The machine is thoroughly well 
built, has no complicated parts to 
wear out or get out of adjustment, 
and requires but little power to oper- 
ate it. 

It is fully protected by patents 
taken out in the United States and 
Canada, and the principal countries of 
Europe. The sole right for the build- 
ing and selling of the machine in the 
United States and Canada, has been 
secured by James Taylor, 835 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, and all correspond- 
ence relating to it will receive prompt 
attention at his hands. 





Domestic Egyptian Cotten. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has taken a deep interest 
in the growth of cotton from Egyptian 
seed, planted in American soil. Seed 
that has been obtained by the depart- 
ment direct from Egypt has been dis- 
tributed to planters throughout the 
South, especially to W. H. Wentworth, 
Texas, for the purpose of experiment- 
ing with it to see what results can 
be obtained from it, in securing long 
stapled cotton that will answer the 
wants of manufacturers, the same as 
the genuine Egyptian cotton grown in 
its native soil. Frederick V. Coville, 
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botanist of the department, writes us 
as follows: 

“This department will, I am confi- 
dent, devote a great deal of attention 
to the subject of improvement of our 
American cottons, as soon as it ap- 
pears that an impression can be made 
upon the market. The especial point 
in which we are interested in connec- 
tion with this matter, is the securing 
of a spinning test of Mr. Wentworth’s 
cotton. We learn from him that nego- 
tiations are in progress with some 
manufacturers for such a test. 1 hope 
every endeavor will be used to get 
such a test made, as it will, of course, 
be useless to grow this Egyptian cot- 
ton if American manufacturers will 
not handle it.” 

In this connection we will say that 
Mr. Wentworth has sent on to the 
Boston market five bales of his cotton, 
for such a test, and it is hoped some 
manufacturer will become sufficiently 
interested in it to make a suitable 
test of its spinning qualities. 





—State Labor Commissioner Lacy of 
North Carolina, has just made a report 
on labor in cotton factories, which 
shows that while in 1896 there were 
employed 6822 men, 10,567 women and 
6046 children, there are now employed 
13,950 men, an increase of 100 per cent., 
15,887 women, an increase of 50 per 
cent., and only 3440 children, a de- 
crease of 50 per cent. The number of 


spindles is now 1,200,000, an increase 
of 33% per cent. since 1896. 











—In our October issue, page 40, we 
had an article relating to the first wool- 
en mill ever erected and started with 
modern machinery in China. It will 
interest many of our readers to know 
that this machinery is largely the man- 
ufactnre of M. A. Furbush & Son Ma- 
chine Company, Philadelphia, Penn. 





—When the United States has been 
at war the woolen manufacture has 
been called upon to clothe her soldiers, 
and for this reason the periods of war 


* have always been those of its greatest 


prosperity. 
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Principles of Cotten Spinning. 


ROBERT CUNLEFFE.,. 


In our October article we referred to 
the difficulty in winding on the roving 
in the slubber, intermediate and jack 
frames, consequent upon the increas- 
ing diameter of the bobbin on which 
the roving is being wound. The idea 
of automatically accelerating or re 
tarding the speed of the bobbin in re 
lation to the spindle, appears to have 
been first broached by a Macclesfield 
man, named Green, who patented, in 
1823, a plan for that purpose; though 
practicable, it was so complex, cum- 
brous, and destructive that it never 
got much beyond the experimental 
stage. The central idea, however, was 
taken up by Mr. Holdsworth of Man- 
chester, and after a couple of years’ 
study, he overcame all the difficulties 
that stood in the way, by the inven- 
tion of the differential system, one of 
the most beautiful examples of auto- 
matic equation that has ever been 
devised. Beyond the addition of a 
balance wheel, this arrangement, until 
recently, has not been improved upon 
since it left the hands of the inventor 
over 60 years ago. This proves the 
great merit of the invention, and the 
high degree of skill with which it 
was wrought out. 

A brief description of Holdsworth’s 
invention may now be permitted, for 
which purpose we introduce an illus- 
tration showing it as now generally in 
use in English mills. In our last, we 
referred to the fact that in the slub- 
ber, intermediate and jack frames, 
there are three main factors to deal 
with, namely, drawing rollers, the 
spindle, and the bobbin. The first two 
revolve at a constant speed, the latter, 
at a constantly varying one. With a 
bobbin lead arrangement it com- 
mences at the maximum rate, which 
is slightly diminished every time a® 
layer of rove is deposited upon it, 


until the bobbin is filled, when its rate 
of revolution is very nearly reduced to 
that of the spindle. As the delivery of 
rove from the front roller is at an un 
varying rate, it is required that the 
winding surface of the bobbin shall 
take it up in the same manner. This 
surface being a constantly enlarging 
one, it becomes necessary, in order 
not to stretch the rove, that its rath 
of revolution shall be retarded in ex 
act ratio to its increased surface 
Hence the requirement of the differ 
ential arrangement for driving. This 
is the problem Mr. Holdsworth had to 
solve, which he accomplished by the 
method shown in the _ illustration, 
which we proceed to describe. 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
power to drive all the parts of the ma 
chine is derived from the main shaft 
of the frame, which has a uniform 
and constant revolution. A proper 
train of wheels drives the drawing 
rollers at a uniform speed; another 
train drives the spindles, also uni- 
formly from the wheel P upon the 
main shaft M. Thesé are what we 
may term the constants. We have 
now to get the variants, the bobbin 
and the mechanism which drives it. 
Power is taken from the main shaft M 
through the wheel O to the top cone 
drum, one of a pair, by the rise of 
which the variant capabilities are 
brought in. From the top cone drum, 
power is transmitted by means of a 
strap to the bottom cone, upon the 
axle, or shaft, of which is fixed a 
small pinion wheel R, gearing into the 
sun wheel N. Upon the wheel N two 
lugs are cast to form bearings for the 
wheels L L’, through the first of 
which the power is transmitted to the 
bobbin wheel, while L’ is an idle, or 
at most a balance wheel. The bevel 
wheel K, which is fastened on the 
shaft M, is the main driver of the ar- 
rangement, Being fixed to the shaft 
and revolving with it, it turns the 
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wheel L, this again causing the bevel 
to which the bobbin wheel is cast to 
revolve, opposite to the revolution of 
the main shaft. The wheel N and 
those connected with it are necessarily 
loose upon the shaft M to admit of 
their revolution and variable move- 
ment in the opposite direction. If the 
bottom cone pinion R was not moving, 
the rate of revolution transmitted 
from the bevel K through the wheel 
L to the bevel attached to the wheel 
O would be exactly equal to that of 
the shaft M upon which it is fixed. 
Thus the wheel O driving the bobbins 
would revolve at the same rate as the 


wheel P driving the spindles, the rev 
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olution of the two wheels would be in 
opposite directions; and spindles and 
bobbins, as a consequence, would re 
volve exactly at the same rate, in 
which state no winding could take 
place. But if the sun wheel N were 
made to revolve upon the shaft at half 
the speed of the wheel K, but in the 
contrary direction, the wheel O, which 
drives the bobbin, would run at double 
the speed of the wheel K. 

If, therefore, the sun wheel N be 
driven at an intermediate speed, and 
the speed be also made to vary in 
proportion to the increasing diameter 
of the bobbin, the wheel O will impart 
to the bobbin a differential motion, 
which also will vary in the ratio of 


the diameter of the bobbin. This ob- 
ject is obtained by driving the sun 
wheel N through the pair of regulat- 
ing cones, whose centre lines are par 
allel, but reversed end to end in 
respect to each other. The first, or 
top one, is concave, and is driven at a 
constant speed direct from the main 
shaft, and drives the lower cone, 
which is convex, by a strap, which is 
made to travel gradually from one 
end to the other. Hence, the sun 
wheel N which is driven by the bot- 
tom cone through the jack wheel R, 
runs at a varying speed, depending 
upon the position of the strap upon 


the cones. By making the strap travel 
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along the cones at a rate correspond- 
ing with the increasing diameter of 
the bobbin, the speed of revolution of 
the bobbin is accurately proportioned 
to its diameter, so as to give the re- 
quired uniformity in surface speed 
throughout the winding 

The travel of the strap is effected by 
a rack motion with a star wheel to 
regulate it. Each vertical travel of 
the bobbin lifter releases the star 
wheel half a tooth, and allows the cor- 
responding distance along the cones 
by the weight acting upon the strap 
fork. The power to diminish or accel- 
erate the rate of revolution is derived 
from the cones. 

As the wheel N, driven by the cone 
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pinion R, revolves the speed of the 
wheel L and its connection, the wheel 
O, are accelerated in exact ratio, and 
thus the excess speed of the bobbin 
over the spindle is obtained. 

At the commencement of a set, the 
bobbin must run at its maximum rate, 
and the machine therefore begins its 
work with the cone strap upon the 
largest diameter of the driving cone, 
and upon the smallest diameter of the 
driven cone. With the deposit of 
every layer of rove upon the bobbin, 
the strap is traversed a little distance 
from the largest diameter of the top 
cone, and each successive change, un- 
til, with the full bobbin, the minimum 
diameter is reached, giving the mini- 
mum rate of revolution to the bobbin. 

We think this description will give 
a clear idea to our readers of the 
working of this beautiful mechanism, 
and although it has served its pur- 
pose for 60 years without any marked 
improvements being made, yet practi- 
cal men have seen some defects, but 
have been, until just now, unable to 
remedy them. It will be our purpose 
in our next to point out these defects 
and their remedy. 





Leno Jacquard Designs. 


It has been previously stated that 
there are two kinds of leno jacquards, 
or, to be more correct, two methods of 
fitting up the harness, the American 
and the English, and, therefore, a dif- 
ferent system of designing is required 
for each of them. 

In our last article (August) the sys 
tem of designing for a jacquard, tied 
up on the American principle, was ex- 
plained. In the present article it ts 
desired to explain the method of de- 
signing for jacquards tied up on the 
English principle, consequently Fig. 1 
has been made which, if compared 
with the one previously given, will be 
found exactly the same as regards the 
formation of the leaf. It is in the de- 
signing for the gauze where the differ- 
ence is, as will readily be seen. 

In making these designs another 
question arises as to whether all the 


doup standards shall be raised togeth- 
er or whether they shall be raised al- 
ternately as shown in Fig. 1. The 
latter method is undoubtedly the best, 
as by doing so the weight of raising 
the harness is about as equally divid 
ed as possible, which of itself is an 
advantage, for if all the doup stand- 
ards were raised together so much 
weight would require to be raised that 
the loom would run with an uneven, 
jerky motion, especially when chang- 
ing over from a doup standard pick, 
to a pick in the open shed, and vice 
versa. So the aim of the designer 
should be to make his designs so that 
the loom and jacquard will run with 
an easy, light movement as far as he 
can possibly do so; that is, if he can 
do it without interfering with the 
quality and exactness of his work. In 
these designs, so far as the ground is 
concerned, this is possible of accom- 
plishment if the ground be of gauze. 

Again referring to a back number 
(April) a sketch was given of a leno 
jacquard for which the present design 
has been made. It will be noticed 
that there are ten rows of hooks, but 
that on the design paper used there 
are only eight small checks. Now we 
know that two of the rows are for the 
easers and doup standards, which 
consequently leaves eight rows for the 
figuring harness, so that 8 by 8 paper 
can be used, yet if this count of paper 
is used something more than the ordi- 
nary marking of the pattern is neces- 
sary. 

One method is to make the pattern 
first on 8 by 8 paper and then trans- 
fer it onto 10 by 8 paper, and placing 
in the 9 and 10 rows the marks for 
raising the easer and doup standard 
harness. This is of course an expen- 
sive method and trouble, and is not 
necessary if an experienced card cut- 
ter is to cut the cards, for by placing 
the marks in between those that raise 
the harness to form the open shed, as 
shown in the figure, and cutting them 
respectively on the 9 and 10 rows, the 
effect will be the same. These marks 
will, of course, require to be of a dif- 
ferent color from the others, so that 
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there will be no liability of the card 
cutter making a mistake. 

Let us examine the design. To one 
inexperienced on leno jacquards, the 
designs of such always seem to be 
something short, or, as it is often 
thought, they are wrong, which at first 
will seem to be the case, until an ex- 
planation is given. It will be noticed 
that on four out of the eight checks 


through the first two of the figuring 
harness and over the doup, and that 
the other two threads pass through 
the third and fourth of the figuring 
harness and through the doups, it will 
be obvious that extreme care will be 
required in designing such, and also 
in the explanation and directions to 
the card cutter. 

Take the design, for instance. If 


FIG. |. 


there are no marks whatever, and this 
is frequently the cause of the assump- 
tion that they are wrong. The fact is, 
these threads are always down, they 
are never raised, when gauze is being 
made, for it is only the threads that 
pass through the doups that work. 
These threads are first on one side and 
then on the other, according to the 
number of picks required between. 
Now, knowing that two threads out 
of every four are standard and pass 


the cards were cut as it is with the 
marks for the open shed on the first 
aud second checks, they would be cut 
wiong, from the fact that these two 
threads, as already stated, pass over 
the doup, whereas the marks are in- 
tended for those threads that pass 
through the doups; so that in this case 
the design would have to be upended, 
or in other words the top of the de- 
sign would be placed at the bottom. 
The solid black represent the marks 
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for the open shed and the single 
marks for the doup standards and 
easers. So it will be seen, at once, 
that while one set of four ends is 
making a doup standard pick, the 
other set of four ends is making an 
open shed pick. 

The design being upended, the card 
will require to be cut as follows: The 
first single marks to be on the ninth 
row and the second single marks on 
the tenth row. 

For the first stroke for design, miss 
six, cut three, miss one, and repeated 
all the way across. This will no 
doubt be clear, as, although the single 
marks are on the third check, they are 
intended to be cut on the ninth check, 
as before stated. This will be repeat- 
ed three times. 

The card for the fourth pick would 
be, miss two, cut two, miss five, cut 
one; this being the single mark on the 
tenth row, and is repeated all the way 
across, and three times. 

In cutting the cards for the figured 
portion of the design this would be 
done, as for an ordinary brocade jac- 
quard that has eight hooks and need- 
les in a row, for the ninth and tenth 
hooks would be left down. 

The doups will, of course, be re- 
quired to raise every pick, but this is 
provided for, as the hooks that work 
the doups are generally tied to the 
griffe, or knife, so as to be sure of 
their being raised. Worsted makes 
the best doups for weaving, especially 
for strong work. These doups are 
knit on a shaft with a certain number 
to the inch according to the number 
that is required for the pattern and 
the width the cloth is required to be. 
For instance, if the pattern repeats on 
400 ends, drawn in two and two, then 
one doup will be required for four 
threads, and 100 for the full repeat; 
or, if the pattern is woven in a 20/4 
reed, that would equal 80 threads to 
the inch, and one pattern would occu- 
py five inches in the reed, which, if 
30 inches wide, would give six repeats 
of the pattern; and, as already seen, 
one pattern would require 100 doups, 
then the whole would require six 


times more, or 600. This number di- 
vided by 30 inches wide, will give 
twenty doups on one inch. 

Ah important point in the successful 
running of a leno jacquard, is not to 
have a larger shed than is absolutely 
necessary, for, by making a large 
shed, a greater strain is put on the 
warp and also upon the doups caus- 
ing them to wear out much sooner than 
they otherwise would. A shed, just 
sufficiently large enough to allow the 
shuttle to pass through, is sufficient, 
taking care that there are no ends 
hanging loose. Of course, the shed 
ean be made too small, which will 
have a tendency to throw out the 
shuttle as well as tear out the yarn 
by the continued friction of the shut- 
tle passing to and fro. The threads 
hanging loose when making the shed 
is one of the principal things that has 
to be looked after. These threads hang 
loose often at the sides on account of 
the harness being out of the vertical, 
as occasionally a harness twine will 
be tied too low. Another cause is that 
the picking motion is set to pick too 
early, causing the shuttle to enter the 
shed before it is fully open to receive 
it, and especially if a small shed is 
being made. In these jacquards, the 
filling is beaten up and in a close shed 
so that the reason of ends hanging at 
sides will be seen at once. The pick- 
ing motion is generally set to pick a 
little late, and, of course, will require 
a little more power behind it so as to 
clear the shed before it closes again 
for the beat up. 

THOMAS 





Auswers to Questions Set by the City 
andjGailds of London Institute. 


Question: Describe the feed mech 
anism of a Heilman Combing Ma- 
chine, and say how much _ cotton 
should be delivered by each move- 
ment of the feed roller. 

Answer: In the Heilman Comber 
there are three kinds of movements 
the intermittent, the forward and 
backward motion, and a continuous 
motion. The feed part of a comber is 
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of the first kind, viz., intermittent, 
that is, it moves a short distance, then 
stops for a certain period in order that 
the length just fed in may be operated 
op by a stud or finger fixed on the 
driving side of the machine, while on 
the end of the feed roller is fixed 
a wheel with notches or spaces. At 
each revolution of the machine, this 
finger or stud drops into the notch, and 
moves it a certain distance, causing 
the feed rollers to unwind a certain 
length of the lap. This is the case 
with a single Heilman Comber. In 
the double comber, there are two 
studs or fingers, so that, for every rev- 
olution, there are two movements, 
causing the feed rollers to deliver two 
lengths of cotton each revolution. 
The length of cotton fed in by each 
movelent, varies according to the 
length of staple being worked. The 
rule is, for the length fed in by each 
movement of the feed roller to be 
about equal to the length of fibre 
operated on. 

Question: How many speed frames 
would you use, if you were producing 
rovings for (a) 16’s yarn from Indian 
cotton: (b) 36’s twist from Orleans; (c) 
60's from carded Egyptian cotton; (d) 
from combed EKgyptian? In which 
cases would double rovings be used? 
State briefly why. 

Answer: Perhaps some of our read- 
ers may not understand the termas put 
Insome 


inthe question “speed frame. 
districts they are called fiy frames, 
spoken of as slubber, intermediate and 
jack frames. The rule is to use 
the three frames just referred to; 
When anything different is done it is 
the exception. But if we were pro- 
ducing rovings from Indian cotton for 
16’s yarn, two speed or fly frames 
would be sufficient—slubber and jack 
frames—for two reasons, first, because 
the length of fibre of Indian cotton is 
short, and thick or coarse. For these 
reasons this cotton will not stand the 
same amount of drawing and twisting 
as finer and longer fibres will; and 
second, because the hank roving, being 
made at the Jack frame ready tor the 
mule or throstle, will necessarilv be 
coarse, say about three hank. This 


can be got without any excessive 
draft on either of the two frames, 
therefore there is no necessity for use- 
ing more. For 36’s twist from Orleans, 
we should use three fly or speed 
frames—the slubbing, intermediate 
and jack frames. We are quite aware 
that many, for economical reasons, 
use only two; but we think the ma- 
jority, in order to obtain a better class 
yarn, will use three. Orleans cotton 
is much finer in staple than any Indian 
cotton, and will stand drawing more. 
Again, the counts to be spun at the 
mule or throstle are more than double 
that in the previous case, so that the 
hank at the jack frame must be more 
than double also, unless we have a 
larger drop at the mule. For 60's, 
from carded Egyptian cotton, the 
same number of fly or speed frames, 
viz., slubber, intermediate and jack, 
and for 120’s combed Egyptian, four 
fly or speed frames would be best— 
slubber, intermediate, roving and jack 
frames. To spin 120’s at the mule, it 
would require from 18 to 20 hank rov- 
ing to be made at the jack frame, un- 
less we have a very excessive draft at 
the mule. For instance, if 20-hank 
reving was made at the jack frame, 
two of these would be doubled to- 
gether at the mule, which would re- 
quire 12 of a draft to produce 120’'s— 
129=- (20 2) = 12 draft. So, to get 
this fine hank, we must use four fly or 
speed frames, so as to avoid excessive 
draft in the rollers of any of these 
frames. Doubleroving should be used 
only on one frame, the jack, for 14’s 
Indian cotton. For 36’s Orleans, two 
frames—intermediate and jack. And 
for 60’s and 120’s doublerovings should 
be used, on the intermediate, jack and 
mule. The reason for this is that 
when double rovings are used, either 
the roving must be made finer, or the 
draft must be much greater. For the 
finer counts it is better that this should 
be done. Besides, by doubling, we zet 
a more regular and uniform yarn, 
which is very desirable for fine counts. 

Question: Describe any motion 
with which you are acquainted for ac- 
tuating the long rack in a roving 
frame, by which the position of the 
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cone belt is altered. Does the release 
of this motion affect any other part or 
parts than the cone belt? If so, which, 
and how? 

Answer: At the commencement of 
a set of bobbins in the roving frame, 
all the different parts are moved to 
the end to be ready for a fresh stuart. 
The cone strap is moved to the end of 
the cone drums, the long rack to the 
end of the traverse, or slot, etc. 
Every layer of roving wound upon the 
bobbin increases the diameter, and 
makes it necessary for the bobbin to 
run slower and, consequently, the long 
rack, which carries the cone strap 
fork, is moved a certain distance each 
time the traverse reaches the top or 
hottom of the bobbin. This is accom- 
plished in the following manner: 
There is at the back of the frame, 
what is called the building motion, a 
box of tricks, and connected with this 
are two cradles—the upper and lower. 
The upper cradle has attached to it, at 
each side, double hooks, which pass 
through holes in the lower cradle, and 
have weights attached to them. In 
the lower cradle a pin is fixed, which 
engages with a slat in the lever cen- 
tred on the pin, and jointed to the rod 
coupled to the strike wheel. On the 
pin a rack wheel is fixed with which 
two catches can alternately engage. 
These catches are coupled by a spring, 
and are of different shapes so as to 
engage with the teeth of the rack 
wheel at each side of its centre. As 
the bobbin rail descends the upper 
cradle is oscillated on its axis, and, in 
consequence, one hook is raised while 
the other is lowered. There is a 
shoulder or boss on the latter, which 
prevents its falling too low. As the 
upper cradle continues to oscillate, 
the screw begins to press on the outer 
end of the catch. As the two catches 
are coupled by a spring, the move- 
ment of one is accompanied by a sim- 
ilar movement of the other. Thus the 
rack wheel can only move half a tooth 
for each of the oscillations of the 
cradle, in either direction. On the 
shaft is fixed a drum, around which a 
cord is wound, and has a weight at- 
tached to its extremity. This weight 
is constantly pulling at the wheel to 


move the rack, so, when the catch is 
disengaged, the rack is moved a cor- 
responding distance, carrying the cone 
strap with it. ‘The next part of the 
question: Does the release of this mo- 
tion affect any other part or parts 
than the cone belt? We answer, yes. 
Two other parts are affected, first, the 
reversal of the lift or traverse. Each 
time the carriage reaches the top or 
bottom of the bobbin, the wheels driv- 
ing the racks which work the carriage, 
need to be reversed. For this purpose 
there are two bevel wheels, worked by 
another bevel wheel in the centre, 
only one of the two being driven at the 
same time. Just at the moment when 
either of the two catches. referred to 
above, is pressed away from the star 
wheel, and the long rack is moved 
along with the cone strap fork, these 
two bevel wheels are moved, one out 
of, the other in, gear; by which action, 
the shaft working the racks connected 
with the carriage is reversed, thus lift- 
ing or lowering the carriage as it gets 
to the top or bottom of the bobbin. 
The second part affected is the short- 
ening of the lift or traverse. When 
the bobbins had large heads or flan- 
ges, on the top and bottom, the lift 
was all one length from the start to 
the finish, but now that tubes only are 
used, it is necessary to make a cone- 
shaped top and bottom for this pur- 
pose, the traverse must be shortened. 
To accomplish this there is another 
rack and poker bar. At the com- 
mencement of a set on the empty bob- 
bin, this bar is at the full length, so as 
to give the longest lift. But at each 
upward and downward lift, as the 
rack carrying the cone strap is moved, 
this rack moves also, shortening the 
bar, which gives the cone shape to the 
bobbin. Thus there are three different 
parts affected at the same time by the 
release of this motion. First, the 
movement of the cone strap on to a 
smaller diameter of the driving cone 
and larger diameter of the driven, iu 
order to slower the bobbins. Second, 
the reversal of the carriage, lifting or 
lowering as the case may be. Third, 
shortening the lift, so as to give the 


cone shape to the bobbins. 
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The Dederick Bale. 


Paper read by W. H. Perkins, Boston, Mass., 
at the Montreal meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Much has been written and a good 
deal has been said during the past 
few years about improved methods 
for baling cotton. That improve- 
ments were necessary, no will 
question. 

The slow screw 
for baling hay almost three quarters 
of a century ago, is still used for bal- 
ing cotton into absurdly grotesque and 
ill looking bundles. Some improve- 
ments have been made, and the round 
bales being the first to be brought 
prominently before the people, have 
found more or less favor; but there 
was still room for improvement, és 
length of staple in cotton ‘s value, 
and every single fibre has scarcely 
perceptible strength; hence, any proc- 
ess of baling that puts straiu on the 
fibre, like pressing it by movement 


one 


press abandoned 


against rollers or slides must break 
innumerable fibres, and proportionste 
ly damage and depreciate the value 


of the cotton, although this may be 
imperceptible to any but an expert, 
moreover, any foreign substance that 
may be in the cotton is thus crushed 
and ground into the cotton so that it 
must be difficult to separate. It fol- 
lows that to fully preserve the fibre, 
and to pack without damage, the cot- 
ton must be confined in a box or case 
when subjected to pressure, and the 
pressure must be a force, and traver- 
ser face with immovable contact on 
the surface of the cotton being 
pressed, and the bale must be formed 
the first operation, without further 
reducing under a compress. 

I exhibit here a bale, quadrilateral 
in shape, put up under these condi- 
tions, unexceptional in all respects, 
and the neatest bale ever produced, 
being smoothly and evenly covered 
and bound, and of just the right size 
and form to handle and store well 
without waste room, the press doing 
all the work, even to covering and 


binding the bales. The covering, if 
made of heavy cloth, will hold with- 
out the bands. The bales may be 
repressed if desired with better re- 
sults than any other bales. We have 
here four bales of different sizes, den- 
sity and weights. A bale weighing 
100 pounds, one weighing 200 pounds, 
one weighing 250 pounds covered with 
light burlap and banded, another baie 
weighing 100 pounds and covered with 
a light casing of steel for full protec- 
tion against fire or water. We can 
cover any size bale in this way up to 
You will note that the 
bale weighing 200 pounds and the 
bale weighing 250 pounds are of like 
dimensions, the difference in density 
making the difference in weight. We 
can furnish you bales of any density, 
and maintain it, or any desired 
weight from 100 pounds to 500 pounds. 
‘Lhe burlap and bands on the 200 avé 
250 pound bales weigh three pounds. 

In pressing the bale we cause a 
ridge to be formed, from the top to 
the bottom of the bale, from which 
samples can be drawn, showing the 
grade of every layer or lap in the 
bale. If desired, a sample can be 
drawn from between the bands the 
same as from the old style of flat 
By standing the bale on end, 
and cutting the bands, the cotton will 
open out in laps which can be readily 
thrown into a pile or on the picker 
direct if desired, leaving the burlap 
in one whole piece for further use, as 
it is confined only by the bands and 
the ends tied or sewed together. 
These laps are pressed into the bale 
separately, not squeezed down all at 
once, as in the old compress, hence, 
they open out without any labor being 
necessary. The cotton is pressed so 
as to cause the least possible injury 
to the staple, the process being to 
push the cotton into a steel chamber, 
against a solid head, and as it is 
ejected from the chamber, the burlap 
and bands automatically cover and 
bind the bales. These bales measure 
18” x 24” x 24” in the chamber, and 
18” x 24” x 28” out of it, 


500 pounds. 


bale. 


or seven 
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cubie feet. It is plain that this bale 
will take much less space than any 
round bale of the same weight, and 
we can produce them as rapidly as 
any battery of gins can deliver the 
cotton. We can easily produce a bale 
weighing 200 pounds, all covered and 
hooped, every two minutes, and by a 
simple method of weighing the cot- 
ton before baling, we can give you 
any number of the same weight, so 
that there could be no raising of the 
weight in invoices by the stroke of a 
pen, as is often done with cotton ship- 
ments of irregular weights; and an- 
other advantage which I am sure your 
clerks will appreciate is this, that in- 
voices can be made for the total 
weight, the detail being unnecessary, 
you would know at once, when look- 
ing at your invoice if you had bought 
100, 200 or 250 pound bales, whether 
the rates had been raised, or a cleri- 
cal error had been made; and in mak- 
ing claims for loss in weight the same 
making of detailed weights would be 
done away with; and again instead of 
weighing each bale when it arrives at 
the mill, you can weigh it in the car, 
saving time, labor and expense all 
around. 

To sum up, our claims are substan- 
tially as follows: 

A bale will 
lowest freight rates; a bale which is 
easy to handle, and in this respect 
our 100 to 125 pound bale should meet 
the wants of small consumers, espec- 
ially; a bale which has the least pos- 
sible injury done to the staple; a bale 
which will stand fire or water, as 
well as any bale, and if you want an 
absolute fire and water proof bale, we 
can supply you, and it is just as easy 
for us to push the cotton into a steel 
casing, as into a burlap; a bale which 
opens up in layers without physical 
effort, with the staple laid smoothly, 
all in the same direction. There is 
no twisting or grinding of the staple 
in this bale; a bale which can be 
sampled and examined, as no round 
bale can be, the sampling ridge from 
top to bottom being a perfect mode 


which command the 


for detection, and consequently, for 
prevention of mix-packing; a bale 
which will store the largest amount 
of cotton in a less space than any 
other bale in the world; and lastly, a 
bale which has been praised by every 
Southern shipper who has seen it, and 
many of the largest ginners in the 
South are anxiously waiting for us to 
place our presses in their hands. 





The Spinning Wheel. 


The spinning wheel fad has a re 
vival, The wheel is valued not only as 
an antique, but 


spinning contests attest that it is in 


among society sets 
actual use, and the grandmothers who 
can give lessons are in demand. An 
I:nglish revival is of a more practical 
quality. In the vicinity of Salisbury 
the ancient industry of wool spinning 
and weaving by band has been revived 
in order to afford remunerative em 
ployment to women, and to produce a 
fine quality of cloth made from Eng 
lish wool by English women working 
in their own homes. The Princess of 
Wales gives her patronage to this in 
dustry. The art of spinning and wea, 
ing is taught by a London school. The 
cost of the spinning wheel and a hand 


loom is quite 


and 
I’nglish homes have the outfit, in the 


reasonable many 
use of which there is a fascination. In 
Belgium the 
profitable. In 


pursuit is made quite 
many American homes 
the spinning wheel and earding ma 
chine used by our grandmothers hav: 
cherished places, and it would need 
slight impulse to bring tbes« 


into 


only a 
pursuits general 


Victoria 


practice once 


more. Queen preserves the 
which 
worked in her younger days, and her 
example finds 
sets in the 


Iixchange. 


old spinning wheel at she 
imitators in 


United 


many 


smart Kingdom. 





—Most of the original woolen mills 
of New England started with men 
whose ambitions at the beginning did 
not reach 


very far beyond their own 


vicinage, 
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Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 
CHARLES E. WILES. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


(Copyright.) 

Mantle Cloths: The production of 
textures for the cape and mantle 
trade forms another important branch 
of the textile industry. Whilst bear- 
ing some degree of similarity to the 
manufacture of dress stuffs in so far 
as concerns the wide diversity of style 
which is everywhere apparent in 
these goods, it will be found that 
there are certain restrictions imposed 
upon the designer of mantle fabrics 
which are seldom met with by the 
maker of ordinary fancy dress goods. 

On the other hand, many interesting 
effects, due perhaps to some novelty 
in coloring, weave or material may be 
satisfactorily utilized for mantle wear, 
whereas the sameidea applied to dress 
textures might result inthe production 
of fabrics too clumsy for wear and too 
aggressive in color and design to be 
consistent with the ethics of good 
taste. And this state of affairs is one 
to be steadily avoided. The ultimate 
purpose which any particular fabric 
shall serve should furnish an item of 
paramount importance in the code of 
every designer; let him _ simplify, 
modify, beautify to the limit of his 
ability, but throughout the processes 
he must ever pay strict attention to 
that most important detail—fitness, if 
he desires to profit by any success of 
his production. 

Natural inherent faculty, developed 
and strengthened by careful and sys- 
tematic training; this is the combina- 
tion of elements which alone evolves 
the true designer. Rules may be learnt, 
hints digested, and the imitation of 
copies steadily proceeded with to in- 
finity, but all this, unless there be a 
definite natural aptitude, will do no 
more than formulate a groove along 


which the “rule-of-thumb” man may 
plod in the grim monotony of his con- 
fined intellect—looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, turning out 
what are probably little more than 
repetitions of something or other 
which was in all likelihood a repeti- 
tion when he commenced upon it, liv- 
ing in the breach ’twixt success and 
failure to the end of his days. 
Turning, however, to a_ technical 
consideration of our subject a few 
typical styles will be adduced show- 
ing, by means of accompanying re- 
marks, relative to the methods of 
their construction, the large variety, 
whether it be in actual weave design 
or in material, which is met with in 
this particular branch of the trade. 
Of the plainer makes of cloth little 
need be said. The main requirement 
here lies in a proper selection of ma- 
terials, or a thorough knowledge re- 
garding the economic though satisfac- 
tory blending of the same. Such, in 
certain quarters, is the state of wis- 
dom on this point that nowadays even 
the lowest classes of goods are placed 
upon the market, and that with a 
brightness of color, and smartness of 
design and finish very little behind 
their better quality neighbors. Of 
course quality must hold its own in 
the long run; the cheaper article, even 
though it looked so very attractive on 
the counter, will possibly be in pieces 
before the other one has assumed any 
indication of age whatever. But this 
is not exactly the point; at any rate 
the manufacturer does not so assume 
it. If a cloth succeeds by its stylish 
appearance in promoting a good im- 
pression upon the minds of prospec- 
tive purchasers, it has already trav- 
eled a fair way along the path to ulti- 
mate profit, for in multitudes of in- 
stances appearance is the only quality 
upon which judgment is exercised. 
The plain weave, cassimere and 
other simple twills are usually em- 
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ployed in this connection, being some- 
times worked in combination with dif- 
ferent arrangements of colored warp 
and weft yarns which are applicable 
to them. The accompanying sets of 
weaving particulars will be found to 
give good results in so far as actual 
construction is concerned, but the 
choice of quality of material, which is 
so important an item in these cloths, 
is a matter beyond the phase of book 
instruction. 

No. 1. A double checked-back man- 
tling, yarns for face all nine skeins 
woolen, and for back thirty skeins. 
The two cloths are woven in the four 
shaft twill and stitched together by 
means of a series of cotton ends work- 
ing between them, the arrangement of 
yarns in the warp being 1 thread of 
nine skeins for face, 1 thread of thirty 
skeins for back, 1 of 2/60s cotton for 
stitching, and 1 of 30 skeins for back. 

Weft. One face, one back, alter- 
nately. 

The color pattern for the face may 
be either in solid shade or in different 
colors of warp and weft, whilst curl 
and knop yarns are frequently em- 
ployed; sometimes in the form of over- 
checkings and occasionally through- 
out the whole pattern. Thread ar- 
rangements for the checkings are in 
some cases imitative of the standard 
clan tartans or modifications of the 
same, effected by substituting other 
than the original colors, but preserv- 
ing the order as regards quantity, 
whilst the third kind of checking rep- 
resents no particular style, being 
merely designed in accordance with 
individual taste. This style of fabric 
has been and now is much in vogue 
for golf capes, etc., where a somewhat 
heavy type of cloth is required. The 
foregoing should be sleyed 18s reed 4s, 
with 72 ends and 54 picks per inch. 

No. 2. Set of particulars are also 
for a full-weighted cloth which is, 
however, single in structure, woven 
from the ordinary six-end twill, three 
up, three down, and cut in twos, warp 
ways. 

Yarns for warp, 5%s and 30s spiral 
twist. 

Set, 8s reed, 2s. 


WORLD 


Weft, all 9 skeins wool. 

16 threads and 18 picks per inch 

A light green warp with filling of 
darker shade, and scarlet warp s! 
with black weft are useful combin 
tions for these fabrics. Some interes 
ing effects may also be produced by 
employing two colors of yarn for tli 
spiral. For instance, the finer of t! 
two threads might be searlet and t 
thick one black. This when woven 
gives a speckled appearance to the 
ground which is distinctly pleasing 

No. 3. A rather lighter cloth is 
made from a 2/12s worsted warp, set 
9s reed 2s, with a 10 skeins woolen 
weft. 18 threads and 21 picks pe 
inch. Weave—cassimere twill. 


; ae 


Sen com; mae 


Coming to the fabrics which par 
take of a more elaborate construction 


an instructive example is furnished in 
Fig. 1. Here the picks will be seen to 
be working in pairs, and by introduc 
ing two colors in the weft, a smart 
type of pattern is produced; for i: 
those portions of the plan where one 
color is flushed on the face, the othe 
color is at the back,—and vice versa 
Various modifications of this may be 
easily produced by a little skilfu 
manipulation in the rearrangement otf 
the weave, and suitable instructions 
for weaving the same are appended: 


Warp: 
Atl 2/168 medium gray worsted. 
248 reed 2s. 
Weft: 


2 picks of 12 skeins dark gray woo). 
2 picks of 12 skeins light gray wool. 
48 ends and 24 picks per inch 


Sketch 2 illustrates another metho 
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construction which, as may be seen 
plan 2A, 
ears some resemblance to that shown 


om the accompanying 


the first design. In the previous 
ise, however, the figuring was due to 
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SKETCH 2. 
the weft yarns whilst here it is en- 
tirely due to the warp, the other series 
of threads not being visible on the 
face of the fabric. A reference to the 
section sketched out will indicate that 
the actual construction is based upon 
the common two and one twill work- 


ing thread and thread. The colorings 

















PLAN 2A, 
for the warp are also arranged in the 
order, one dark one light, consequently 
all that it is necessary to do is to al- 
low the dark warp to flush in those 
parts of the pattern which are re- 
quired, dark and the light warp in the 





sections where the lighter figure is 
desired. At all other 
threads work on the two and one prin- 
ciple. 

Designs similar to that shown in 
Fig. 2 are the most suitable for this 
class of fabric on account of there be- 
ing no great length of float in either 
the dark or light divisions of the pat- 
tern. In finer makes the plain weave 
is often used in place of the twill to 
bind down the threads when they are 
not required for the figure. 

Weaving particulars for Figure 2A. 


times the 


Warp 
All 2/365 worsted. 
Arranged 1 thread light lavender shade. 
1 thread dark blue shade 
308 reed 2s. 


aft 
All 2/408 worsted—medium shade. 
60 threads and 44 picks per inch. 





The Science and Practice of the Con- 
struction of Woven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from October.) 

In the manufacture of the cloth now 
under consideration three warp beams 
are necessary, viz.:—one each for the 
dark brown and the light brown Bot- 
any, and one for the fine light brown 
cotton warp. In practice there are 
several mechanical means employed 
with the object of correctly controll- 
ing each set of threads to suit the spe- 
cific requirements of their respective 
variations in tension. 

Each method may be classed under 
one of the two following principles of 
“letting off’: (1) Negative; (2) posi- 
tive, or more correctly, semi positive. 

The motions which come under ‘the 
head of the former all consist of fric- 
tional 
made up of a combination of levers, 
weights, repes, chains or other simple 


appliances and are usually 


means of gripping the warp beams at 
or near each end and contrived so as 
to resist the force exerted by the pull 
of the cloth and warp upon the beam 
of the latter. 

The semi positive, or second, princi- 
ple, is based upon the theory of posi- 
tively unwinding the warp in propor- 
tion to the pull upon it, and is some- 
times described as the “worm wheel, 
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let-off motion.”’ In reality it is a com- 
bination of both negative and positive 
mechanisms, though occasionally it is 
inadvertently termed positive. Both 
motions are applicable to the manu- 
facture of most kinds of woven tex- 
tures, but the latter principle is bet- 
ter suited to the manufacture of 
heavy weight fabrics, and where two 
or more warp beams are employed, 
since very little or no adjustment is 
necessary between a full and almost 
empty warp beam. This is an import- 
ant advantage, for in the former prin- 
ciple the weaver, overlooker, or as is 


sometimes the case, some person is 
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specially set apart for the purpose, has 
to be continually altering the relative 
weights and lengths of levers. The 
second principle is consequently very 
much superior and better adapted to 
the manufacture of cloths of the type 
last described and in all cases where 
there are fabrics composed of two or 
more sets of warp yarns simultane- 
ously requiring varying tensions. 
Further, since this is a subject which 
has given no small amount of anxiety 
to manufacturers of woven textures 
end also their foremen and overlook- 
ers, any discussion of the details and 
mechanical principles underlying the 


FIGS. 54, 55 AND 56, 


work to be done will be found to be, 
not only helpful in its most direct 
form, but will also tend to widen the 
roads of thought and make the artisan 
think more deeply, as is always the 
case whenever two or more principles 
or methods of clothing fundamental 
principles are put before persons of 
average intelligence. They then feel 
that they are not bound to accept the 
cne idea and method, but are in a po- 
sition to consider and compare the 
different ways of clothing the same 
principles ere they become subscribers 
to one or the other method of work 
ing. With this object in view I pro- 
pose to describe, illustrate, fully con- 
sider and compare one method of 
clothing each of these principles. 
And since a consideration of these tn- 
volves the application of various or 
ders of mechanical principles of ley- 
ers, a brief explanation of the essen- 
tial principles will be useful at this 
juncture and will subsequently be 
found of assistance to a fuller under- 
standing of what follows 

In mechanics there are three princi- 
ples of levers each of which is gov- 
erned by the relative positions and 
points of application of the power and 
the weight with respect to the posi- 
tion of the fulcrum. In each of the 
following examples P represents the 
centre of position of power or force 
applied. W represents the weight or 
resistance to be overcome. F repre- 
sents the fulcrum. 

The arrows at P, W and F respec- 
tively indicate the direction of the 
force applied, the resistance of the 
weight, and the reaction of the pres- 
sure: on the fulcrum. In order to 
maintain equilibrium the force P must 
always be equal in magnitude to the 
resistance of W. These conditions of 
equilibrium in each system of levers 
will be understood by a careful study 
of the following. In the first system 
of levers, the fulcrum lies between 
the power and the weight as shown 
at Fig. 54. AB is a straight uniform 
lever of which the length of the arm 
AF is 4 units and that of FW is 3 
units. Then if we assume that the 
resistance acting through the centre 
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of W is equal to 40 pounds, the force 
required to balance or keep the weight 
W in equilibrium would be less than 
4( pounds because P has got a longer 
arm or lever. This force is always in 
the universe ratio of the length of the 
levers I? and W, or P multiplied by 
the length of its arm is equal to W 
multiplied by the length of its arm. 
Then: 

P4 = WS; =. 4 = © X 3 = 190; 
P = 120 + 4 = 30, or a force of 30 
pounds applied at P will balance a 
resistance of 40 pounds at W. 

In the second system of levers, the 
weight W lies between the fulcrum F 
and the power applied at P, as shown 
at Fig. 55. Here also PF = WF. In 
levers of the third order, the power P 
is applied at any point between the 
weight W and the fulcrum F as illus- 
trated at Fig. 56, as in the first and 
second orders of levers PF = WF. 

The students may supply their own 
examples for proof of the above equa- 
The foregoing principles will 
subsequently be applied in the soln- 
tion of questions hereafter involved. 

With this knowledge of levers we 
will now proceed to consider the nega- 
tive or frictional methods which find 
a type in the illustrations Iigs. 57 and 
58. A represents the warp beam; B 
the back rest; C the top threads pass- 
ing from the beam A to the back rest 
B: DD the gudgeons at each end of 
ihe warp beam, which are supported 
and free to revolve in a recessed por- 
tion in the loom ends and frame sup- 
ports; KE a lever fulerumed and free 
to move about the point F which is 
end 


tions. 


supported by the loom 
frawing; G@ a rope one end of which is 
made fast to the loom framing at H 
and afterwards is coiled 
twice around the heam end as shown 
and then made fast to the lever E at 
any suitable point as at letter I. An 
adjustable weight W suspended from 
the lever E completes the necessary 
mechanism. The opposite end of the 
warp beam being an exact duplicate 
of the one described requires there- 
fore no comment except that when 
weighted and arranged same as the 


2lso 


once or 


and doubles the 
tension upon the warp threads. 

Fig. 57 is a sectional elevation as 
seen from the back of the loum. 

Fig. 58 is a sectional elevation as 
seen from the side of the loom. 

It cannot be claimed that this 
method satisfies all the requirements 
of an ideal warp letting-off motion, 
far from it, yet in the absence of a 
perfect apparatus its pur- 
pose fairly well, being simple in its 
composition and very superior to some 


above it equalizes 


it serves 


of the ways and means employed by 
our ancestors. 














FIG. 57. 


By this working, the 
cloth, as it is being taken up (no mat- 
ter whether positively or otherwise) 
literally drags the warp from off its 
weights and levers 


system of 


beam—the ropes, 
simply acting as a resistance to the 
force. The 
ance has therefore to be regulated so 
as to equilibrate the pull on the warp 
by the take-up of cloth, since the re- 
quirements of the latter for each 
warp beam are practically the same 
throughout the production of each 
“piece.” 

The difticulties of “letting off’ 
would not be as great if the force of 
resistance could be kept as a constant 
factor. This is of the greatest 
defects of the above mechanism, as 
will be easily understood from a con- 


above amount of resist- 


one 
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sideration of the following compara- 
tive calculations. 

First, let the warp beam be full; 
second, let the warp beam contain 
only one lap of warp. 

The radius of the almost empty 
warp beam is 3 inches. The radius of 
the full warp beam is 7 inches. 

Let X = the pull of the warp at the 
first, and Y = the tension in the rope 
G. 

The weight W equals 32 pounds, 
and is suspended at a point 27 inches 
from the fulcrum, the rope being ad- 
justed 18 inches from the weight, and 
9 inches from the fulcrum. 


Te fell ef Clerk 





FIG. 52. 


Then by the principle of the second 
system of levers to which this spe- 
cific example belongs, the weight W 
multiplied by the length of its lever is 
equal to the tension in the rope at- 
tached to the lever at I multiplied by 
its length of lever, otherwise the two 
forces acting in opposite directions 
could uot be in equilibrium thus: 

Wai? = TO = 38 X Fi'= FP. 

Therefore tension in rope Y = 32 X 
27 + 9 = 96 pounds at point I. 

This tension in the rope will remain 
constant unless the weights are al- 
tered. It should also be noticed that 
the combined tensions in the ropes 
which are coiled around each end of 
the warp beam indicate the amount of 
resistance that is offered to the pull of 
the warp when the warp beam is full, 
assuming that these forces are cor- 
rectly adjusted so as to be in equilib- 
rium. 

Then since the pull of the warp re- 


mains constant X + 7 =2 x at 
first. 

X = 14 Y, i. e., the units of resist- 
ance which X is capable of overcom- 
ing when the warp beam is full; and 
X +3=—=2 X Y, and X = 6Y, the rela- 
tive number of units which the pull of 
the warp is capable of overcoming 
when the warp beam contains the last 
lap. 

Therefore (amount of resistance to 
overcome at first) + (amount of re- 
sistance to overcome at last) = 14Y 
6Y — 7+ 3. Hence if the weight W 
is 27 from F at first, it only requires 
to be from F' (27 X 3) +7=—81+7= 
11.6 inches at the finish. 

Note:—The weight of the levers act- 
ing through their centre of gravity is 
ignored, since it is the same in both 
instances and this is simply a com- 
parative calculation. Consequently 
there is always a reduced tension tak- 
iug place upon the rope necessitating 
repeated adjustment of the weights 
and levers. It was with the object of 
obviating this defect that the worm 
wheel or semi-positive “let-off’ mo- 
tion was introduced, which, as previ- 
ously stated, unwinds the warp from 
its own warp beam as required. Fur- 
ther, the amount of weight and lever? 
age at the commencement is almost 
identical with the amount employed 
at the finish. This is especially true 
of the heavier makes of fabrics since 
the very slight variation in power of 
resistance which the warp has with a 
full beam and an almost empty one is 
comparatively insignificant and is 
theiefore least perceptible in a heavy 
make of fabric. 








Carpet Designing and Manufacture. 


Paper read by M. F. J. Mayer before the 
Society of Designers, Kidder 
minster, England. 


Many writers on the principles of de- 
sign have given excellent pronounce- 
ments as to what a carpet should be 
and should not be, but in most cases 
they have entirely failed to note that 
au carpet is but an accessory to a 
scheme of decoration that is invariably 
prearranged or that pre-existed. It is 
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very easy to say that a fine old Per- 


sian carpet is perfect: so it often is 
viewed, per se, or in a Persian interior, 
or with balancing harmonies all 
around. But view the same carpet laid 
ina Louis XVI salon, and I ask if any- 
one with an unwarped sense of deco- 
rative fitness would not long for the 
pearly tints and easy grace of an Au- 
busson? The fact is, that the first thing 
a carpet designer has to consider is not 
the carpet itself, but its surroundings, 
and the part it will have to play in har- 
monizing and unifying the rest of the 
room. Seldom or never is the carpet 
the starting point or keynote of the 
decorative scheme of a room. Of 
course, if a carpet Cesigner has a free 
hand to design a carpet unhampered 
by any other decoration, as in the ease 
of a room paneled in deep toned wood- 
work, a room whick would depend on 
the carpet for color and for the com- 
pletion of its artistic effect, then may 
he embody in it to the utmost of his 
ability all the qualfications of a per- 
fectly satisfactory carpet. But, uvhap- 
pily, such rooms and such conditions 
are all too rare. We have to remem- 
ber that in ninety-nine rooms out of a 
hundred, as I have said, the keynote 
of the decoration, as regards style, 
quality and color, is decided in the 
work of the decorator and furnisher, 
and the possibilities of the carpets 
must be dependent to a large extent on 
their work. In many modern English 
rooms, with wall papers in excessively 
light color schemes and patterns of 
very slightly conventionalized forms, 
a carpet with the qualities of the fine 
Oriental examples would seem to me 
incongruous, as would a Beethoven 
Sonata substituted for one of the num- 
bers of the “Geisha.” I take it, then, 
that the first requirement of a carpet, 
as far as we are concerned, is that if 
should harmonize with its surround- 
ings. The consideration of this takes 
precedence of principles applicable to 
a carpet viewed by and for itself, on 
the broad principle observed in all 
branches of art, that details must be 
subservient to the “ensemble.” 


Coming now to the special require- 
ments of a carpet and the general prin- 
ciples of design applicable to it, we 
find that it differs from all other in the 
fact that it is always seen obliquely or 
in perspective, and that it should be 
pleasing—I do not say look the same— 
viewed from any part of the room, 
Everything else has its right way up. 
The most elementary and obvious way 
of making a carpet seem correct, 
viewed in any direction, is, of course, 
to build the design on a radiating 
plan. This, however, seldom proves 
as satisfactory in practice as in theory. 
Designs on this principle have an un- 
fortunate way of recalling one’s early 
efforts at the school of art, for one 
thing; then in counteracting a “line” in 
ove direction they generally succeed in 
creating lines in every direction, some 
of which cut the lines of walls and fur- 
niture at very unpleasant angles. The 
designs of William Morris and Mr, 
Voysey for carpets woven in breadths 
have often been criticised on account 
of their straight bisymmetrical build, 
but I must frankly say that when 
made up and laid they are generally 
perfectly successful, and, in spite of 
their not conforming to the teachings 
of Owen Jones and Dr. Dresser, they 
are really beautiful and suitable de- 
signs. So that I have come to the 
opinion that the success of a carpet 
design is but slightly dependent on its 
build. The adoption pf the straight 
build by no means implies that the de- 
sign must have an apparent tendency 
to run in one direction. I may say re- 
garding the “repeat” of designs that 
the drop match is always preferable to 
the straight match whenever it is prac- 
tical. 

I propose to deseribe briefly the 
chief varieties of carpets, and will be- 
gin with what William Morris called 
real carpets, by which he meant 
wholly ‘hand made ones. ‘To this class 
belong the carpets of India, Persia and 
Asia Minor. Widely different yarie- 
ties are made in the different districts, 
ranging from coarse makes with less 
than 16 points or tufts to the square 
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inch to as fine a pitch as 700 points to 
the square inch. In most cases the car- 
pets are made with a “pile” or velvet 
surface. The loom used is a very 
primitive arrangement, consisting 
simply of two horizontal beams or roll- 
ers fixed at top and bottom of two up- 
right supports. Around the rollers the 
warp threads are wound and stretch- 
ed. The pattern is formed by knotting 
wool, silk or cotton, as the case may 
be, around the warp threads, After 
each row of tufts forming the pattern 
is tied tn, a simple arrangement per- 
mits the weaver to draw forward 
every alternate thread of the warp 
while the weft is passed between 
them. ‘The row is then beaten down 
firmly with a heavy wooden comb. 

Carpets without pile are woven from 
the back, the wool of each color in the 
pattern being wrapped around the 
warp when required, and then passed 
at the back to the place where it next 
appears, or cut off if the interval is 
considerable. Most of the designs now 
being produced in the Orient are wear- 
isome repetitions, devoid of individu- 
ality or vitality. The reverence the 
public has for the preductions (good, 
bad or indifferent) of the Eastern 
looms is quite touching. The Oriental 
weaver may be as careless as he or 
she may please; their mistakes give 
character to the carpets. 'The beams of 
their looms may sag with the tension 
of the warp and so produce carpets 
that will never lie flai—and the retail 
dealer will assure you that that is one 
of their special charms. They may 
use the most hideous colors that dyes 
can produce, and they, too, are charm- 
ing. And all because two or three cen- 
turies ago the Oriental weavers made 
carpets that weave a magic spell 
around us yet. 

int hand-made carpets are by no 
means produced solely in the East. [ 
believe that as many are now made in 
Europe as in the Orient. There is but 
little difference in the way in which 
the small tufts of varn are put into the 
earpets. In the European goods the 
tufts are not actually knotted as in the 
Teast. 
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Turning now to machine made ear 
pets; the class that offers the wides 
scope to the designer and allows hin 
the greatest freedom, especially in col 
ors, is the axminster, This term coy 
ers all carpets in which an unlimited 
number of colors can be used. Axmin 
sters can be divided into chenille and 
royal axminster. Chenille carpets owe 
their name to the weft, which consists 
of a continuous string of “tur.” This 
is set into the warp, being carried or 
thrown from right selvedge to left and 
left to right, alternately, throughout 
the length of the carpet. Two distinct 
looms are used in making chenille car 
pet, the first, known as the weft loom, 
being used to produce the “fur,” and 
the second or setting loom, for wea, 
ing the hody of the carpet and setting 
the weft of fur into it. 

The process of weaving the fur is 
very interesting. As soon as the de 
sign, carefully and clearly painted on 
proper ruled paper, is received from 
the designer, each horizontal row of 
points is numbered on margins left for 
the purpose; all the odd numbers run 
ning up one side against every other 
row, and all the even numbers up the 
other side, against the alternate rows. 


The design is then cut up into strips 


This necessitates very durable design 
paper being used, and most firms use a 
paper which consists of three thick 
nesses, the middle one being cloth. The 
strips of design are then given to the 
weft weaver, whe weaves a sort of 
webbing, which reproduces the desizo 
as it appears when the narrow strips 
into which it has been cut are placed 
end to end in the order in which th« 
marked numbers run. The weaver 
commencing with the first strip of the 
design, selects a shuttle of yarn mater 
ing the color of the first point; this is 
shot across the loom, and tied in with 
the warp threads; then the color of 
the next point is selected, and so on 
point by point until the whole of the 
design has been “read off” and woven 
into the web. The next process is the 
cutting of the web longitudinally int: 
narrow strips of fur, when ‘t is ready 
to be transferred to the setting loom 
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u which it is used as a surface weft, 
and is bound by warp threads on the 
back or body of the carpet. The 
chenille loom is adaptable for most 
qualities of material, and to coarse or 
fine piteh. Ordinary makes vary from 
fifteen to eighty points to the square 
inch. The “pitches” are very variable, 
most manufacturers having their own 
standards. 

The other class of axminster carpets, 
of which the ‘royal’ may be taken as 
the type, differs entirely from the che- 
nille as regards the processes of its 
manufacture. Many forms of looms are 
in use, but the general principle is sim- 
ilar in all. In the first place, only one 
loom is used, the first, or weft loom, 
being dispensed with. The design, in- 
stead of being woven into a continuous 
strip of “fur,” is “set up” on a series 
of long bobbins or spools, 27 inches be 
ing the ordinary standard width for 
carpets woven in breadths—that is the 
usual length of the spools. Around 
these spools, as many woolen yaris as 
there are points in the width of the de 
sign are wound side by side, the colors 
of each of the yarns, of course, match 
ing the corresponding points on the de 


sign paper. Thus each spool represents 


one row of points from selvedge to sel 


vedge, and to reproduce a design as 
many spools will be required as the 
design contains points in its length. 
The ends of yarn as they leave each 
spool pass through series of smail 
tubes, or some similar arrangement, 
from which they are fed row after row 
into the body of the carpet as it is 
woven, ‘The processes of cutting off 
and tying in the little ends of yarn 
vary in the different makes of looms, 
but it is unnecessary to detail them. In 
these makes of axminster the design is 
for all practical purposes reproduced 
precisely as it appears on the ruled pa- 
per. There is therefore in theory very 
little to hamper the designer in the ex- 
pression of his artistic fancies. Given 
a sheet of ruled paper of the proper 
pitch—5, 7, 10 shot, or as the case may 
be—he can proceed to fill in form and 
eolor at will. In practice, however, it 
is necessary to add, the designing of 


these carpets successfully is a task of 
surprising difficulty, and few persons— 
except, of course, the amateur, whose 
*prentice hand is in exercise for the 
enlightenment of the trade—would 
consider themselves past masters in 
the matter without many years’ exper- 
ience. I know of nothing in the whole 
range of applied art that makes a 
greater demand on the designer’s skill 
as a colorist than an axmicster carpet. 
If a designer has not a fine sense of 
color and a practical sense of how to 
apply it, he will be forced to exercise 
his talents in some other direction, And 
this practical knowledge of the use of 
color includes many things that car 
ouly be arrived at by extensive experi- 
ence and close observation. 

The next class of carpets to consider 
is that which includes brussels and 
Wilton. Poor, long suffering brussels, 
that has for years borne the contempt 
and misealling of professing advisers 
of would-be possessors of artistic 
homes—especially those who least un- 
derstand the real merits and demerits 
of the various makes of carpet! A year 
or two ago, one might have thought 
that all the periodicals of a certaiu 
class were leagued in a_ crusade 
against it, to judge by the condemna- 
tory adjectives for which the diction- 
ary was ransacked whenever brussels 
Was mentioned. No wonder that it 
scarcely retained enough self-respect 
to hold up its head in the world. How- 
ever, its days are not ended yet, and 
I very cordially put in a few words in 
its defense. Of course, I do not for a 
moment claim that it is or can be a 
tapis de luxe, but for positions where 
a strong, cleanly carpet, capable of 
standing hard wear, and in which the 
colors are as fast as one can reason- 
ably expect, there is no carpet to equal 
brussels. Then, viewed from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, while it is true that 
it cannot give. the softness and rich- 
ness of axminster, it is none the less 
true that its possibilities of vulgarity 
in color are much more restricted. It 
lends itself most naturally to refined 
designs and quiet, simple colorings. 

Brussels differs entirely from hand- 
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made carpets and axminsters in its 
manufacture. It is composed of a cer- 
tain number of layers of yarn formiug 
a solid warp, these layers being techni- 
cally known as “frames,” because the 
bobbins required for each layer fill a 
separate frame at the back of the 
loom. The yarn of each color used in 
a brussels continues through the whole 
length of the carpet, whether it ap- 
pears on the surface or not. The nun- 
ber of frames may be from one to six, 
but five frames is the generally accept- 
ed standard of “best brussels.” 

Each frame, of course, counts for a 
color in the design if the colors are 
used “all over,”’ but in the majority of 
cases one or two of the frames are 
planted, that is to say, several colors, 
or shades of color, are urranged side 
by side, according to a “plant,” or in- 
dex, supplied with the design by the 
designer. The pattern is produced in 
the loom by means of the jacquard, 
which lifts to the surface whichever 
frames are required, and allows the 
other yarns to sink out of sight to the 
back of the carpet, where they are 
firmly bound by the weft threads and 
form the strong, solid backing which 
makes brussels and wilton carpets so 
durable, 

As far as the designs are concerned 
brussels and wilton are practically the 
same. They are produced on the same 
looms and they owe the difference in 
their surfaces to a slight change in the 
process. In brussels the threads, or, 
rather, yarns, which the jacquard 
brings to the surface to form the pat- 
tern pass over stiff wires, which when 
withdrawn leave rows of little loops. 
In wilton the wires that are used are 
flattened out at the end and sharpened 
into keen little knives, which cut 
through all the loops as the wires are 
withdrawn, leaving a rough, velvet 
surface, which is afterward trimmed 
up evenly in the shearing machine. 





Textile Plants in Paraguay. 


Cotton grows in Paraguay all the 
year round. The land and climate are 
favorable for its growth. The cotton 


plant, after it has produced, is cut 
down, and from its root grows an- 
other plant. It is always better to 
plow up the plants, roots and all, at 
the end of each second year and plant 
anew, as finer cotton is the result. 

The United States Consul at Asun- 
cion writes to the State Department 
that the government is showing every 
possible interest in cotton growing. 
The Banco Agricola, a government 
institution, buys all the cotton, giving 
$4 Paraguayan money (50 cents gold) 
for every arroba (25.35 pounds) with 
seeds and $13 Paraguayan paper 
($1.82) for every arroba without seeds. 
The bank spent, in 1897, $15,025 in 
this line; of this, $7,131.30 was for im- 
plements, etc. The farmer can always 
have ready sale for his cotton. 

Several kinds of cotton have been 
introduced for trial, and they have 
produced satisfactorily; some of our 
plants have been giving good results. 

Sansaverde is a fibrous plant which 
grows to a considerable extent in 
Paraguay. It is black, but after hav- 
ing gone through the machine it 
comes out white and silky. Damp 
soil is favorable for its growth. It bas 
no thorns, which facilitates its gath- 
ering. 

The fibre—white, glossy, and strong 
—might be employed in imitations of 
silks, 

Caraguata is another fibrous plant 
of more prolific growth than sansa- 
verde. It grows better wild than cul- 
tivated. The hills are covered with it. 
It has many thorns and is difficult to 
gather. The plant is cut down, and 
from the roots springs a new one. 

This plant is used for making heavy 
rope. It grows everywhere, awaiting 
tne hand of the gatherer. 

A machine to separate the fibre, 
wash it, etec., would be welcomed here. 

—The English were more sensitive 
about the nascent woolen manufac- 
ture in America in colonial times than 
about any of the other industries 
which were at the same time pushing 
their roots quite as deeply into the 
soil. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 

Naturally enough, “The American 
Knit Underwear Association” is the 
liveliest topic of conversation in knit 
goods circles. Of course the combine 
includes only manufacturers of 
fleeced-lines, which have been espe- 
cially over done, following the im- 
mense growth therein of recent years. 
It is well to remember that an abso- 
lute policy has not yet been marked 
out. The committee on scope has sub- 
mitted a plan to the executive com- 
mittee for action, which has yet to be 
taken. However, the views of the 
committee on scope fairly represent 
the consensus of opinion among the 
members, who may be expected to 
adopt them in part, at least, or others 
in the same tenor. 

Those not in the cembine are as 
usual decrying it, but if the 50 odd 
firms interested hold firmly to their 
plan for any length of time the out- 
siders are likely to be the first to 
weaken. The association, however, 
has plenty of work before it. Its 
avowed object is to maintain prices 
consistent with advances in raw ma- 
terials. To accomplish this a series of 
advances in price is advised—probably 
the most serious step that could be 
taken. 

Experience has shown that the best 
method of compassing such an end 
has been by indirect or partially indl- 
rect means. Mutual agreements for 
maintaining qualities, sample regula- 
tions, uniform procedure as to sales, 
time allowances, etc., have proved 
most efficacious as entering wedges, 
and have afforded leverage for later 
price requirements. Combinations 
based wholly on price advances, in 
the past, have put a cruel club into 
the hands of competitors, who have 
massed their energies at that single 
point. In such cases, too, qualities 
and the details of exchange being ig- 


nored, internecine strife has almost 
invariably cropped out. 

But it is altogether too early to cast 
doubt upon the project. It contains 
many broad minded men who doubt- 
less have reserve plans not yet out- 
lined. 

If brisk business would ever war- 
rant an advance there has seldom 
been a better time. In no department 
has the run been more felt than in the 
cheaper fleeces, particularly in cotton. 
Manufacturers might have had an op- 
portunity to get some advances on 
spring duplicates had they had an op- 
portunity to turn out duplicates. Such 
a grist of goods were ordered however 
that there was no chance to run off 
any duplicates. 

The demand for flat wool under- 
wear is increasing, as it onght to have 
done long ago, but it is due more to 
the temporary scarcity in cheap 
fleeces than to legitimate improve- 
ment. Prices do not show the better- 
ment that might be expected from the 
rush of business, nor is the outlook 
from the reports received from sales- 
men finishing their trips on summer 
weights, at all encouraging. The era 
of low grade goods is by no means 
over, as the extensive additions made 
to low grade mills the past summer 
shows. The importers have been 
doing well and with the upward tend- 
ency of raw wool they are growing 
more confident daily. 

Hosiery men, too, have been ex- 
tremely active, the last few weeks, 
particularly the importers, and no de- 
partment has shown greater improve- 
ment than fancies. The strongly sus- 
tained foreign markets have mate- 
rially helped home staple products. 
Ribbed, lace and extracted goods are 
more or less oversold. Seamless goods 
are in a better state and cashmere and 
other woolen goods are doing well, 
while the demand for full-fashioned 
still keeps ahead of the output. 
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It is worthy of note that the rise in 
wool is making it more and more diffi- 
cult to make low price woolen and 
woolen mixed goods which can really 
compete with fleeces. Here is a factor 
that the manufacturers in fleeces, now 
in the combine, have not lost sight of. 

Athletic goods, particularly sweaters, 
are in exceptional demand. Team- 
sters and outdoor laborers’ have 
adopted them until there is now an 
all-year demand for the goods. Vari- 
ous modifications of the sweater are 
already in sight and within conserva- 
tive limits are sure to prove profitable 
goods. 

The latest foreign advices are de- 
cidedly strong. Buyers are making 
concessions on delivery and price, 
which shows they need the goods. 
Manufacturers have from three to 
four months work ahead. 





Stocking-Knitting Machine. 


The accompanying illustrations re- 


late particularly to stocking-knitting 
machines having a series of needle- 
guiding cams designed to engage with 
shoulders formed upon the needles to 
move them vertically during their ro- 
tation with the inner cylinder. In all 
of such machines a certain number of 
cams are provided for the purpose of 
stopping the needles in their vertical 
movement by engaging with the 
shoulders, so that as the machines are 
run at a comparatively high speed the 
needles will not be thrown upward too 
far. Heretofore the cams for this 
purpose—that is, stopping the upward 
movement of the needles—have been 
fixed to the outer cylinder, and when 
the rotation of the machine has 
reached a considerable speed the 
needles were thrown against the fixed 
cam with such force as to frequently 
break the needles. 

The object of the present device is 
to provide cams for this purpose so 
arranged that they will yield slightly 
under the impact of the needles in 
their upward movement, whereby the 
machine is made capable of rotation 
at a speed considerably greater than 
has been possible heretofore without 
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breaking needles, it being understood 
that the said cams are arranged to 
yield only a sufficient degree to cush 
ion the impact of the needle-shoulders, 
but not to permit the needles to pass 
upwardly beyond the desired limit. 

The illustrated mechanism consists 
in the construction, arrangement, and 
combination, with a knitting machine 
of this class, of one or more needle 
guiding cams held in place by a yield 
ing pressure device, whereby the ob 
jects contemplated are obtained. 

We show a vertical sectional view 
taken through the central portion of 
the circular frame of the knitting ma 
chine, showing the various needle 
guiding cams. Also a sectional view 
taken on the line AA and a modified 
form of the needle-guiding cam. 

It is to be understood that the usual 
inner needle-bearing cylinder is in 
serted in the cylinder and that needles 
having outwardly-projected shoulders 
thereon are connected with this inner 
eylinder, and such shoulders are ar 
ranged to rest upon the shoulder 
shown. This shoulder has one or 
more downwardly-inclined portions, 
and pivoted guide-cams are connected 
with the frame to enter the dowu 
wardly-inclined portions of the shoul 
der. 

All of these parts are of the kind 
now in general use. 

It is to be understood in this con 
nection that the shoulders of the nee 
dles referred to travel on the top of 
the shoulder shown in a_ horizontal 
plane until they reach the pivoted cam 
C. Then they are forced upwardly by 
thiscamand travel uponits top surface 
until they pass beyond it. When at 
this point, they are directed, by means 
of the usual switch-cam (not shown), 
to the under surface of the opposite 
one of the cams C. It is to be fur 
ther remembered in this connection 
that all of the needles are in engage 
ment with the yarn and that when 
they are drawn down by the cam the 
yarn pulls upwardly upon them 
thereby holding the shoulders of the 
needles firmly against the under sur 
face of the cam C and drawing this 
cam to its upward limit. The shoul 





ders of the needles never engage the 
surface D when in use. 

When the needles have passed 
downwardly along the under edge of 
the cams C and then move upwardly 
to a point beyond the end of the cam 
C, it is obvious that if the machine Is 
running at a high rate of speed the 
needles will be thrown upwardly with 
considerable force. It is of course nec 
essary that the upward movement of 
the needles stop at the end of this 
cam and that they then move in a 
horizontal plane on top of the shoul 
der shown. To provide means where- 
by these needles may be thus stopped 
at this point and that without danger 
of breaking the needles, a cam B has 
been provided with a horizontal shoul 
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der on its under side E and with the 
surface F at one end extended paral 
lel with the end of the cam C and also 
with an upturned end G. This cam is 
arranged in a position directly over 
the end of the cam C, so that the 
shoulders on the needles as they pass 
upwardly will strike on the under 
surface of this cam. Two pins are 
fixed to the cam B, projected horizon- 
tally upward through slots in the 
frame, 


In the modified form of the needle 
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guiding cam a solid metul cam B has 
been dispensed with, mounted on 
springs, and a cam has been substi- 
tuted, the under surface of which is 
of substantially the same shape as 
that of the cam B. However, this 
cam is composed of a_ single leaf- 
spring, H, with its inner end securely 
fixed to the interior of the frame by 
means of screws, the other end being 
free to move vertically. This cam is 
arranged with relation to the cam C 
in such a manner that the impact of 
the needles will be received upon the 
under surface of the spring at about 
its central portion—that is, a slight 
distance from the point where it is 
fixed to the frame—and the spring is 
made of such resiliency that it may 
yield slightly under the impact of the 
needles when the machine is rotated 
at a high speed to a degree sufficient 
to prevent the breakage of the nee- 
(les; but when the machine is run 
ning at a low speed the spring will 
not be affected, and at all times the 
spring will guide the needles in a 
proper manner. 

In practical use it is claimed that 
with a machine provided with these 
improved cams the rotation of the 
needles may be increased to a very 
great extent, and therefore the efti- 
ciency of the machines will be greatly 
increased, inasmuch as less time will 
be consumed in doing the same 


amount of work than heretofore. 





A Striper Attachment. 


An ingenious mechanism for auto- 
natically throwing in and out of ac- 
tion various-colored yarns in the eir 
enular-knitting macbine has recently 
been devised, the object being partic- 
ularly to overcome the objections in- 
cident to the use of many devices of 
this class, wherein it is possible to em- 
ploy only yarns of two colors effec- 
tively, by supplying a mechanism 
whereby a multiplicity of colors may 
be used in knitting a fabric, their ac- 
tion being positively governed by a 
pattern-wheel, 

A further object obtained in the de- 
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vice is to throw a determined color out 
of action and sever it so nearly simul- 


taneously with the insertion of a suc 
ceeding color that an almost inappre 
ciahble amount of “double knitting” re 
sults, and in so severing the yarn 
when out of action that the severing 
process shall not cause the undue 
tightening or drawing of stitches al 
ready formed with this color. 





The Invincible Full Automatic Knit- 
ting Machine. 


The Invincible Full Automatic Knit 
ting Machine, recently put on the mar- 
ket by the E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. of Paw 
tucket, R. L., is shown in the accom 
panying illustration. It is designed 
for the economical production of all 
classes of seamless hosiery, is simple 
in construction and can be operated 
successfully by ordinary mill opera- 
tives. It is claimed to be the only full 
automatic machine made that is fas 
tened to a bench, occupying no more 
space than semi-automatics. 

A simple and positive attachment 
for putting in and taking ovt an extra 
thread in heel and toe automatically is 
applied to this machine, as well as an 
attachment for making high spliced 
heels and double soles automatically; 
at the same time the heel and toe are 
reinforced by an extra thread. Instead 
of a small cop, such as is usually used, 
the yarn for the splicing is supplied 
from a bobbin holding a quantity of 
yarn, 

An important feature is the device 
for changing the yarn automatically at 
heel and toe, or at any desired point 
in the knitting of the stocking. This is 
a most successful yarn charger, being 
positive in its operation, and designed 
to fill all demands. No revolving bob 
bin is employed, but a full size winder 
bobbin or cone for each yarn, 

Attention is called to the new meth 
od of transferring tops to the needles 
of machine in knitting half hose, and 
in footing ribbed leg hose. One cylin 
der only to each machine is required, 


the ribbed tops being picked on to 

new and improved quill transfer ring 
and this ring easily placed on the ne 
dles and the top transferred. By this 
method, which is entirely separate an 


distinct from the ordinary method ot 
transferring with a quill ring, not only 
is time saved, but it is clalined to be 
impossible to drop a stitch, even on the 
finest gauges. 

In knitting “string work,” a lows 
course is put in as a guide for cutting 
off each stocking. <A loose course can 
be put in for looping the toes. This 
will be found of advantage in jin 
gauges. By changing the cylinders 
only, either a fine or coarse gauge o! 
goods can be made. 

The speed of the machine is reduced 
just before changing from circular to 
reciprocatory knitting, thus avoiding 
shock. All parts are interchangeable 

The Invincible can be seen in oper: 
tion at the factory of the E. Jenckes 
Mfe. Co. in Pawtucket, R. LL, or u 
their branch office, 370 Bourse Bldg 
Philadelphia, where all inquiries wi! 
be cheerfully answered. The prices 
fixed for this new machine are mos 
attractive and designed to meet th 
demand for a first-class machine at 
reasonable price. 
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—In 1660 sheep in Connecticut were 
freed from the taxes paid by cat- 
tle, and grounds were ordered cleared 
for their pasturage. Ten years later 
every male over fourteen was re- 
quired to work one day in June of 


each year in clearing away the under- 
wood for that purpose. 
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—On January 11, 1884, the Japunese 
Department of Education issued gen- 
eral regulations for commercial 
schools. They were to be divided into 
two classes. Schools belonging to 
Class I. were to be of a practical 
nature, with the object of training 
persons destined for commercial ca- 


ers, 


Splicing Thread Mechanism. 


The accompanying illustrations will 
be examined by many of our readers, 
as possessing a number of suggestive 
points of interest applicable to circu- 
lar-knitting machines fitted with 
bearded needles and bladed knitting- 
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wheels. The object of these devices is 


i 


to provide means by which a splicing- 
thread may be inserted and with- 
drawn with certainty and accuracy at 
any predetermined needle and at any 
particular course: by which the splic- 
ing-thread may be held in or out of its 
knitting position for any number of 
courses or parts of courses; for cut- 
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ting the thread and holding the cut 
end when the thread is thrown out of 
action, and for automatically centroll- 
ing the action of the mechanism. 

In the illustrations will be seen a 
front elevation of a splicing thread 
carrier, wheel, cutter and connected 
parts; also, a side elevation of the 
same, showing more particularly the 
thread cutters and holder; and a series 
of drawings showing the shape of the 
blades in the splicing blade wheel, as 
well as drawings showing the splicing 
thread carrier, cutter and trapper, in 
different positions. 

The blade wheel is carried on a 
bracket of the usual description, and 
performs the functions of laying the 
thread on the needles, similar to blade 
wheels of the ordinary kind. The fixed 
cutter (1) is connected to a plate by a 
spring, as shown. On the inner side of 
the blade there is fitted a slide (2), to 
which a movable hholder (4) and mov- 
able cutter (3) are attached. The slide 
(2) is fitted with pins which slice in 
slots, and is actuated by a lever (107 
on the splicing-thread-carrier axle. 
The lever is pivoted on a bracket. 

The number of needles in the knit- 
ting-head must be exactly divisible hy 
the number of blades in the wheel, and 
as the splicing-thread is thrown into 
and out of action at opposite ends of a 
dliameter of this wheel the number of 
needles upon which a splicing-thread 
is laid must be equal to half the num- 
ber of blades in the wheel or some odd 
multiple of this number. 

The shape of the blades at which the 
thread is thrown into and out of action 
is shown herewith, which represents 
consecutive blades in a wheel revolv- 
ing in the direction of the arrows. The 
row A shows the blades at which the 
thread x is thrown into work. At 
blade a thread x is out of work, and as 
the wheel revolves the thread is mov- 
ed across the blades until it enters the 
groove in blade g, which is the first 
blade to lay the thread on the needles. 
The blades h and i then guide the 
thread to the usual knitting position, 
as.shown on blade j. The row B shows 
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the shape of the blades at which th: 
thread x is thrown out of work. The 
thread is moved from the knitting po 
sition shown on blade a’ to the groovy: 
in blade e’, which is the last blade to 
lay the thread on the needles. Thi 
thread is then moved over the blades 
f’, 2’, h’, and i’, until it is out of work 
in the position shown relatively to the 
blade j’. 

When the mechanism is in operation 
and the splicing-thread is to be thrown 
out of action, a cam, throvgh levers, 
moves a carrier from its knitting posi 
tion, rig. 1, to the position suown ji 
Fig. 2 and the thread is moved b 
tween the cutters and holder, which 


then commence to move. The thread 


is first trapped by a holler, Fig. 3, and 
is afterward severed by a cutter, Fig 
4. When the thread is thrown into ac 
tion, it is first moved to its knitting po 
sition and then released from the hold 
er, the loose end being controlled by a 
guide, 
American Knitting Machinery in 
England. 


The United States consul at Not 
tingham has written to the State De 
partment, Washington, a very inter 
esting report on knitting machinery in 
his district, to the effect that, since 
the introduction in England, in 1891 
of the Scott & Williams patent seam 
less machine, an American invention 
for making circular seamless socks 
and stockings, nothing in fhe natur 
of revolutionizing processes has ap 
peared; unless the overlock stitching 
device, an invention which has great 
ly improved the circular trade, and 
the Millar loom, can be so classed 
Progress by way of improvement, 
however, and the application of ideas 
to new uses, all tending toward econ 
omy of operation and increased out 
put at minimum cost, has been great. 
Another machine, patented, it is be 
lieved, by American inventors, fo! 
making striped seamless socks and 
stockings—a result not hitherto ob 
tainable—is being introduced. 

Prior to 1891, the best classes of 





goods (sock and stockings) were made 
upon. Cotton’s straight, full-fashioned 
machine, which makes the goods in 
flat pieces, afterwards seamed to as- 
sume the tubular form. Up to this 
time, the only seamless stockings and 
socks manufactured in England were 
made on machines of the Griswold 
type, which had to be worked by 
hand, requiring a girl to work each 
machine. Consequently, production 
was slow, and only coarse-gauge 
goods were turned out. The Scott & 
Williams patent seamless machine 
produced a new article, which the 
trade took to very slowly and reluc- 
tantly, but it gradually got upon the 
market, and the public soon found 
out the comfort of wearing seamless 
goods. The demand for seamless ma 
chines rapidly increased, and other 
American patented machines of a sim- 
ilar class were introduced here. This 
had the effect of greatly decreasing 
the demand for full-fashioned seamed 
hosiery, and such machines fell out 
of use, except for the very best class 
of goods and for striped hosiery, 
which can not be made on the seam- 
less machines. Seamless machines 
are now more extensively used than 
ever. Cotton’s straight full-fashion- 
ing machine has gradually been im- 
proved to make the French foot, the 
Niantic or seamless foot, and stripes 
of a great number of colors; also, to 
make fancy open work or lace hos- 
iery; also for making drawers, shirts, 
combinations, etc. Since the last 
United States tariff came into opera- 
tion, a growing demand for these ma- 
chines has sprung up in this country, 
and many of the leading manufactur- 
ers are putting down this class of ma- 
chinery. Cotton’s straight full-fash 
ioned machine and the straight rib- 
top machine—for rib tops of socks, 
ribbed cuffs of sleeves, ribbed bot- 
toms of drawer legs, glove fabrics, 
etec.—are the machines mostly _re- 
quired in the American market. Of 
the latter, a large number is sent to 
some of the best manufacturers in the 
Boston district. Of late years, under- 
wear of natural wool has come into 
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the use of the 
improved sewing machines, such as 


great demand, and by 


the overlock machines, these goods 
are largely made out of tubular fabric 
on circular machines, such as circular 
shirt body and sleeve and web ma- 
chines; but machines for similar pur- 
poses are made in America, and con- 
sequently, there is not much opening 
for English apparatus of this class. 
Another machine, invented in Amer- 


ica, is the Millar loom—a machine 
having a warp, weft, and knitting 
threads, of very rapid production, pro- 
ducing cloth for men’s clothing, ete., 
such as is made on looms in York- 
shire. It also makes blankets. A 
plant of these machines has been built 
and is just commencing to be worked 
in Leeds. If successful, some say it 
will revolutionize the weaving trade 
in woolen goods. 

Unfortunately for English knitters, 
builders of the Cotton machines are 
not able to compete in price with the 
German builders of these machines, 
owing principally to the lower wages 
paid and the longer hours worked in 
German machine shops, wages being 
30 to 40 per cent. higher in English 
works than in Germany. There are a 
few of these machines shipped from 
this country to the United States, but 
the greater number is bought from 
Germany. 

The introduction of a multiplicity of 
minor improvements has shortened 
the usefulness of many older ma- 
chines, and replacements seem to be 
necessary almost constantly. Nearly 
all of the machinery in use in the Not- 
tingham district is of local manufac- 
ture, either from English or foreign 
patterns. Of the machines in most 
general use may be mentioned Cot- 
ton’s, which was first introduced in 
1866, for making fashioned hosiery in 
cotton, wool, worsted, or silk, and the 
principal English patent upon which 
has expired. Its productive capacity 
has been increased and many im- 
provements added from time to time, 
upon which patents still hold, and it 
is now built in any desired gauge 
from sixteen needles in 3 inches, or 
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8 gauge, to seventy-eight needles in 3 
inches, 39 gauge. ‘Then there are the 
Scott & Williams and other similar 
seamless machines. Among other 
modern machines in use (all manu- 
factured in Nottingham) are: drawers 
machine,in various widths, from which 
a number of pairs can be turned out, 
from the smallest to the largest; ma- 
chines for hose, half hose and socks, 
with apparatus for making the instep, 
finishing off the toe, splicing or 
thickening the heels, using various 
colors of yarn, etc.; machines for pro- 
ducing the bottoms or soles of hose 
separately, and also the _ instep; 
straight rib-top machines for making 
tops for the socks, cuffs, and ankles 
produced on straight-fashioning ma- 
chines; circular stocking machines, 
for producing a tubular web, after- 
wards cut into suitable lengths for 
stockings; circular sleeve machines, 
circular body machines, and circular 
web machines for making both the 
bodies and sleeves of undershirts, etc. 


In the form of auxiliary appliances 
are produced stitching machines; cir- 
cular latch-needle machines, for plain 
ribbed, mock seam, and striped goods; 
steam presses; winding frames; hose- 


rolling machines; hose cutting ma- 
chines; wheel-brushing machines; 
turning off and seaming machines; 
welting machines; and other accessor- 
ies of hosiery manufacture. The over 
lock stitching device has had a phe- 
nomenal success since the date of its 
introduction, about four years ago. 
Besides a general agency here, conti- 
nental agencies are maintained and 
traveling representatives cover the 
field. At present, some eight or more 
different types of this machine are in 
use, for application not only to hos- 
iery, but to the edging of lace cur- 
tains and a number of specialties. 
The keen competition among manu- 
facturers has necessitated its use, 
both as a matter of economy and to 
improve the character of output for 
a discriminating market. Another 
improvement has been on the market 
here for only three months, and is 


rapidly becoming an &qual necessity 


to the progressive and _ successful 
manufacturer. This is an ordinary— 
or rather extraordinary—lock-stitch 
sewing machine, applicable to hosiery 
and similar manufactures. It is driv- 
en by power at great speed, and 
reaches a working speed of four thou- 
sand stitches a minute. The impor- 
tation of these machines is a tribute 
not only to American genius of in- 
vention, but to the unsurpassed ex 
cellence of the American mechanic. 
A careful review of mechanical im 
provements in hosiery and related in- 
dustries discloses that, with the de- 
vices of Scott & Williams, and others, 
and the adaptation to other uses of 
the ideas they involve and suggest, 
the chief development of the past de- 
cade must be credited, not to the old 
home of weaving and knitting, but 
to the transplanted field of the future 
—the United States, 





An Interesting Knitting Machine 
Exhibit. 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 
COMPANY. 


The exhibit of automatic seamless 
knitters, at the International Export 
Exposition, Philadelphia, of the Mayo 
Knitting Machine and Needle Com- 
Franklin, N. H., has attracted 
considerable attention, as presenting 
most valuable features in knitting ma- 
chines. The merits of this concern’'s 
well known Acme machine have been 
long known and held in popular es- 
teem among manufacturers. 
So fully are these recognized that this 
company has been obliged to operate 
its extensive plant overtime for more 
than a year, and now it is running its 
machinery both day and night with 
two sets of hands, in order to meet 
an accumulation of orders. This com- 
pany have, in connection with their 
machine works, a thoroughly equipped 
plant for making latch needles for 
their own, and other machines. 


pany, 


hosiery 





—The introduction of the carding 
machine was greatly expedited by im 
proved methods of making the card- 


clothing. 
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Broad Silk Warping. 
Warping is the process of putting a 
given length of a silk 
threads on to a loom warp beam. The 
purpose are 


number of 


machines used for this 
‘warping mills,” 


One of the 


termed and are of 
four descriptions. 


and 


mills 


formerly now used for ribbon 


warping is termed a hand warper, as 
seen in the accompanying illustration. 
The most generally used warping mill 
at present is what is termed an “hori- 
zontal warping iill,”’ and is construct- 
ed in somewhat similar manner to the 
hand ‘warper, and, as the name im- 
plies, is placed horizontally in frames, 
with friction and driving mechanism, 
attached thereto. The machine illus- 
trated will measure about three yards 
in circumference, while the horizontal 
mills in present use will measure some 
twelve yards in circumference. 

Another style of machine is known 
as a Swiss power warping mill, and is 
of somewhat similar 
the foregoing. 

The fourth style of mill is a drum 
light 


construction as 


warper, for ribbon warps of 
counts. 

We will assume that a warp of 8000 
threads, single, 250 yards long, is re- 
quired, and the warping mill is an 
horizontal mill, If the silk is of a 
small lot and has been wound so as to 
fill as many spools as will hold it, 
the warper must use his judgment as 
to the number of spools to work with. 

A fair will hold 250 
spools. A full spool of medium count 
of silk will hold about 15,000 yards, 
and 250 times 32 is 8,000; so that if ex 
actly 8,000 yards were put on each 
32 sections of 250 yards 


sized creel 


and 
were assembled on the warving 


spool, 
each 
mill, a warp containing 8000 threads, 
each 250 yards long would be produced. 
But if such close figuring was follow- 
ed, disappointment would often occur, 
and the last section would often be too 
short: as, if only the shortest of knots 


were made to connect each section to 
the warping mill, and to connect the 
warp to the beam, sufficient shortage 
would be caused to effect the length ot 
it would be al- 


the last section, and 


most an impossibility to positively 
order the exact quantity of silk to be 
dyed to exactly make 8000 threads 250 
yards long; and to put on 250 spools 
exactly 8000. yards. A margin, there 
fore, is always allowed and more or 
less silk left on the spools after the 
warp Silk, by the 
time the warper handles it is worth 
A warper’s 


has been made. 
some 30 cents per ounce. 
wages are from 15 to 30 cents per hour. 
The silk left over after making a warp 
is not lost, but an extra expense is in- 
curred as it has to be reskeined, re- 
dyed and rewound, and warped with 
other silk. Hence the importance of 
close and exact calculations when 
profits are small. 

The warper, on receiving the spools 
containing the silk, proceeds to place 
When the de- 

thereon, the 


the spools in the creel. 

sired number is placed 
ends from each spool 
through a rack, in which is a series of 
glass pins, between which the threads 


are passe 


pass, and are guided as they leave the 
spools. The threads are then led 
through a lease reed, in 
dents are alternately soldered up and 
down from the centre; folding shut- 


which the 


ters, provided with glass-hearing rods, 
heing secured on the back of the lease 
reed. The 
through a section reed, in which they 
are drawn to conform to the width of 


threads are led forward 


warp section it is desired to make. If 


the section reed is 50 dents to the 
inch, five threads to each dent would 
allow each section to be one inch 
wide; and 32 sections of 250 threads, 
50 reed, 5 threads in a dent, would 
make a 32-inch wide warp. 

When the threads have been passed 
through their several reeds, the ends 
are gathered together and tied in a 


knot, and hooked on a pin of which 
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there is a series, provided in one of the 
One of the 
the 


rails of the warping mill. 


shutters is opened and warp 


threads = are pressed or raised, 


causing the threads to be di- 


vided. A 
divided 


placed between 


the 


rod is 

threads, shutter 
and the 
opened, and the warp again raised or 
the 


the 


is closed, opposite slutter 


lowered in opposite direction, a 


second rod being inserted. The cross 
or lease thus made is held therein by 


means of a cord secured to the warp 


, 


} 
— 
] 
| 
‘ 


fa 


ing mill, which, when it has been pass- 
ed between the warp threads in place 
of the rods, is again secured at its free 
ends to the warping mill. The warper 
presses on a lever provided therefor, 
and starts the mill: remaining in that 
position watching the threads as they 
are being wound on the warping mill, 
remedying any defects in the silk, such 
as long ended winders, knots, snarly 
Places, and broken 
When the required length been 
wound on the warping mill, which is 
denoted by a dial and bell, the section 
of threads is cut in two, knotted and 


piecing threads. 


has 


secured to the mill by being passe 
the 

Opposite, severed ends are kn 

the 


between section threads on 
niill. 
ted, 


taken, 


secured to mill and a cro 


is secured by the cord 
the 
The 
reeds are then moved along the mill 


which 


attached to mill, as previously 


mentioned, section and cross 
the desired position for the next s 
tion; the reeds being secured on a ¢a 
to ly 
This operation 


riage provided with means 


moved as desired. 


repeated, section by section, till t 








warp is completed. The creel is also 
arranged so as to be moved along th 
floor, and same angle muintained b 

tween mill and creel for each section 
As the last section is being approac! 
ed, the spools will have but a smal! 
quantity of silk on them, so that. 

only the bare amount of silk require! 
the 
will be in danger of running short 


has been provided, last sectio 
the number of threads, and in lengt 
To avoid this, the numbe 


of threads are reduced, and the spoo! 


of section. 


thus secured are used to piece out an 
short spools that there may happen | 
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«©, Thus, while there may be a few 


threads short in the number required, 
the threads on the mill will be of an 
even length. 

When a sufficient 


length and num 


her of threads have been assembled 
on the mill, the warp beam is placed 
in brackets on the opposite side of the 
mill. 


crably 


The beam is generally and pref 


provided with an apron of 


strong material, in the loose end of 
Longi 
half the 
which an 


knotted 


which is sewn a deep hem. 


tudinal slits are then cut, 


depth of the hem, through 


iron rod is passed, and the 
ends of each section secured to the rod 
between the slits in the apron. 

The 
warping mill, the foot lever is pressed, 


friction band is placed on the 


thus applying power to the warp 


beam, aud the warp is then trans- 


ferred from the mill to the beam. At 
wide sheets of 


frequent intervals, 


heavy paper board are inserted be- 
tween the warp and beam, and wound 


+ 


thereon. The object of the paper is to 
edges of the warp from 
While 


are in general use for all other mater- 


prevent the 


spreading outwards. flanges 


inls, and even for some ribbon warps, 


they are not used for broad silk 


warps; and it is quite the general 


practice to use paper. Even when 


flanges are used, in the writer's long 


experience he has never seen a_ silk 


wirp of any length and large number 
of threads, without having paper 
While ‘he that it 


might be possible to dispense with the 


thereon. admits 
use of paper altogether, he would not 
advise its discontinuance. 

beaming, 


During the operation of 


the warper removes rough threads. 
knots, etc., that may have escaped his 
previous notice. 

When the 


been wound around the beam, an out- 


whole of the warp has 
side paper is placed thereon, a warp 
ticket tied thereto, and the 
placed in a rack ready for the weave 


beam 


room, 


A previous writer has said that a 


silk warp should never be placed on 
its end. 
hut in practice it is difficult to carry 


A very good theory indeed, 


out, as ‘a mill operating 600 looms, 


70 inches from end 


with warp beams 


to end, and duplicate beams for each 


loom, the space required to hold the 


beam racks would prove a cosily fea 
ture in a mill where floor rent is high. 
The writer has seen as many as 150 


beams placed side by side on their 


ends, in a rack, down the centre of a 


weave room. It may be imagined 


how much space would have been re- 


quired to arrange them in a rack 


lengtnways, and how the light would 


have been cut off from the loons. 
The same process of warping is fol 
lowed in the Swiss’ warpers, except 
that the sections are guided on by a 
traverse motion, which enables long 
warps to be made on a mill of small 
diameter. A special beaming frame 


is used for these mills; 


mill 
veyed to the beaming frame, the wurp 


the warping 


being lifted from its frame, con 


wound on the beam, and the mill 


piaced back in its frame. 
The process of warping on the up- 
is some- 


right mill, as here illustrated, 


what similar to others, and done in 


sections; the length of the sections be- 


ing determined by the 
the mill; the 


number of 


turns of warp in these 
mills being guided by pegs arranged 
bracket, 


raised and lowered as desired. 


on a which is automatically 


Warps 


made in this manner are necessarily 


held in a rope form, and fer ribbons 


are wound direct onto ribbon warp 


intended for broad 
made 


spools; but, when 


silk 
wound 


looms are inte chains, or 
on large rollers, then entered 
into 2 beaming reed, and wound ou 
the loom warp beam. 
The fourth style, or ribbon warper, 
consists of a creel, similar to the one 
iflustrated, and a drum on which the 
ribbon warp beam rests and is rotat- 
ed. As many spools as there are warp 
threads are placed on the creel, the 
threads passing through a lease reed 
and a front reed. in which the warp is 
drawn of sufficient width to equal the 
between the 
The 


passed direct to the 


width flanges of the 


beam. warp threads are then 


warp beam and 


wound thereon, 
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W hile 
motions for warping 
there are very few in practical use, as 
Warpers generally find it advanta- 
geous to attend closely to their work; 
and the spaces are such between the 
warp threads, as they leave the creel, 


there are a number of good 


stop frames, 


that a broken end is easily seen. 
CAMPBELL. 





Silk Caleulations. 


E. F. F. 


Within the last two or three years 
a few booklets have been published 
on the subject of silk calculations, 
with the praiseworthy intention of ex- 
plaining its mysteries and difficulties 
to those not at all or not quite familiar 
with them. One of those little books, 


which has tried to attract attention 
in silk circles by a nicely gilded cover 
and rather 
well stocked with common arithmeti- 
cal, technical and practical errors. 
Caleulating can really only’ be 
learned by practice, and should be in- 
trusted to those only who have a most 
thorough knowledge of the entire silk 


extensive advertising is 


business. 


This article will not 
what all 


presume to do 
other books on the subject 
have failed to do, heretofore, namely, 


make the subject plain to the layman, 
but will merely confine itself to a dis- 


cussion methods of calcu- 
lating and leave the readers to draw 


their own conclusions. 


of several 


There are two distinct types of cal- 
which certain 
cloth is employed to ascertain the cost 
of manufacturing it, and the other 
which given a certain price, is used 
the best quality of a 
to be constructed for the same. 
Hither of these two types may be fig- 
ured theoretically according to estab- 


lished standards (of which every mill 
has and if a certain small 
percentage is added to allow for any 
errors in the mode of calculation, the 
resulting figures should come very 
near the truth. 

Yet few manufacturers 


culations, one, given a 


to determine 
cloth 


its own), 


will, and 


none should, neglect to put those fig 
ures to the test, or, in more words, t 
verify them by making a practical 
calculation of the cost of the goods 
of facts, while they are beipg manu 
factured. Any error will then be dis- 
covered easily and while such a dis 
covery may be of no use for an orde: 
once accepted it will prevent the tak 
ing of a duplicate or new order, or 
should the error found really prove 
the cost to be less than anticipated i) 
will of course facilitate the getting of 
On the other hand it 
might prevent losses which for the 
time being would have appeared on 
the books as gains. In times when 
there was a big margin of profit, er 
rors of one or two cents to the yard 
did not amount to much, at least did 


new business. 


not change items from the credit to 
the debit column, but nowadays when 
competition is so keen that we have 
to figure with fractions of cents, it 
will be easily seen of what importance 


it is to add to the theoretical, that of 
the practical calculation. A 
of manufacturers have thus carried on 
their business’ satisfied with the 


profits they were making (on paper), 


and were almost as much surprised as 
their the final 
came. 


Two or three months ago a story 


number 


creditors, when crash 


went the rounds of silk circles, that 
one of the newer concerns was des! 
rous of selling its plant, having, dur 
ing its two years existence, made mis 
calculations to the amount of $32,000 
Although the story might have been 
unfounded, yet it is a fact that such 
a happening would not be an impossi 
bility, especially as many people have 
of late years embarked in the silk 
business, who, having no knowleds 
of it themselves, tried to run it with 
a number of technical books and in 
experienced management. 

Given a certain cloth for calculation 
our first duty is to ascertain the exact 
construction of it, which means, how 
many threads in the warp, how man) 
picks in the filling, what kind of ma 
terial and its size, if pure or weight: 








dye and what weave. Those are the 
important points to settle before we 
can proceed with our calculation. 
Most people interested or employed in 
the silk business (even the buyers) are 
able to count the picks in a cloth, as 
the same are plainly visible to the 
eye, through a magnifying or count- 
ing glass. Different, however, is it 
when it comes to counting the threads 
in the warp, unless the weave be taf- 
feta or gros grain, in which case they 
can also be easily counted under the 
glass, with the possible assistance of 
a fine needle. When, however, that 
ground weave is composed of surahs, 
serges, satins, armures, or other fancy 
and the count runs up into 
the 400s (or 700s as insomedouble face 
ribbons), the only way of counting the 


weaves, 


warp will be by counting the repeats 
of the weave and multiplying those 
with the number of ends in a repeat. 
To be able to do that, we must of 
course be in a position to read the 
weave, which, excepting the very sim- 
ple ones, can be done by the expert 
only. 


Much easier it is to determine the 


kind of material used in the construc- 
tion of the cloth, as the different fibres 
used for weaving are, as a rule, easily 
recognized and distinguished from 


each other, In any doubtful case, 


however, raw silk will dissolve itself 
into a bluish looking jelly if treated 
with copper oxide ammonia, which is 
an undisputable proof of its charac- 
ter, 

Silk once dyed and woven, no hu- 
being will be 
tively that it was of Italian, Japanese, 
Chinese or other origin, but experi- 
alone will tell the calculator 
which kind it would be most advanta- 
gzeous to use for the cloth under ex- 
amination. The determination of the 
size of the warp and filling thread is 
another point requiring much careful 


judgment if conscientiously done, 
since we have to distinguish between 


man able to say posi- 


ence 


what is silk and what is dyestuff. By! 
taking a few ends of threads from the ; 


cloth and dipping them into a very! 
mild solution of sulphuric acid and 
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then rinsing them in clear warm 
water, we will be able to get most of 
the weighted dyestuff off the thread 
thus leaving it in almost its natural 
size, which again, we will compare 
with other threads, the exact size of 
which we know. By these means we 
are enabled to get pretty near to the 
truth if practice and experience can 
be combined with the above manipu- 
lations. 

Not only must we know the con- 
struction of the weave, so we may as- 
certain the number of warp threads 
in the cloth, but as different weaves 


take up those threads more or less, 
we also have to know it, in order that 
we be able to fix a percentage for that 
taking up or ‘“‘weaving in” as properly 
called, 

In taffetas, where the thread is 
bent over every pick (once above, once 
underneath), it is plain that more 
thread will be woven in in a yard, 


than in an eight shaft satin, where 
the thread is bent over every 8th pick 
only. As the tension of the warp also 
plays an important part during this 
weaving-in process, we must again 


leave it to experience to determine its 
percentage in comparison to the whole 
length of the warp. 
will be 10 per cent. 


A fair average 
in taffetas and 
about 7 per cent. in five to eight-shaft 
satins. 

Being now sure of all the above 
points and conclusions, we will proceed 
to the real part of the theoretical cal 


culation of which we give a sample 
here. In substitute for the real cloth, 
we give an exact description of it be- 
low: 
Quality: Figured satin brocade. 
Material: Warp, 1 end 28/30 den. 
thd. ltalian organzine, 24 oz. black. 
Material: Filling, 3 end 45 den. 3 
thd, Japanese tram, 24 oz, black, 
Width: 24 inches. 


Yards ordered: 200 yards. 
4 Count: Warp, 240/1 threads to 1 


bo 


; inch. 
Filling, 96/3 picks to 1 inch. 
Edges: Two a 40/2 of same as 
warp. 
As—satins (like other weaves)—will 
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“spring-in” or shrink in width when 
weaving, we have, in order to get a 
24-inch cloth, to for 244%-inch 
warp, which will, of 
edges, allow for a shrinkage of about 


figure 
inclusive the 
% inches, which is all it should be, if 
the tension on the warp and filling is 
right. To weave 200 yards of satin 
we need 200 -+ 14 (7 per cent.) = 214 
explained before. 
Having 240 ends to 1 
have 240 24% (width) = 5880 ends 
to 24-inch cloth, plus edges (2 x 40/2 
= 160/1) or 5880 + 160 = 6040 ends in 
the total the cloth. As 
need 214 yards of each of those ends 
in order to make the full length of the 
warp, 6040 xX 214 or 
1,292,560 yards of 28/30 den. organzine. 

To establish the quantity of filling 


yards of warp as 


inch, we will 


width of we 


we will need 


we proceed thus: We have 96 picks to 
one 96 X 36 (1 
3456 picks to one yard, or 3456 xX 
(yards of cloth) = 691,200 picks to 
pick being 24 
this will give 691,200 x 
16,588,800 

460,800 


yd.) or 
200 
200 


inch, this is 


inches 
24 
(di- 


yards. Each 


long, us 
inches, or 


filling. 


(inches) or 
36) 
The same being 3 ply, 
460,800 


vided by yards of 
however, we 
1,382,400 


3 thd. Japan 


actually need 3 xX = 
yards of filling (45 den., 
ese tram). 

the number of 


which 


Having obtained 


yards of silk thread, we will 


need to produce the cloth, we next 
have to figure, how many pounds the 
required number of yards will weigh, 
proceeding thus: 
Warp: 1,292,560 
denier, 2 thread organzine. 
[It must be observed here 


size (thickness) of a silk thread, while 


yards of 28/30 


that the 
also expressed by a number, is meas 
ured just in the opposite manner from 
all for in 


stance, 


Thus while, 
of a 


other fibres. 


the number cotton yarn 


always expresses how many skeins of 


a certain length will weigh one pound, 
the number (titre) of a silk thread ex- 
presses how many units of a certain 
skein of a certain 
We therefore see, 
number 
silk it 
countries but the 


weight (denier) a 
length will weigh. 
that, in 
the thickest; in 
thread. Silk, in all 


will be 


finest 


cotton, one 


is the 


WORLD 


United States and England, is meas 
ured the 
which calls 500 meters of silk, weigh 


with international denier 


denier. Con 
of 28/30 
that meters of 

29 of 28/30) x 
milligrams or 1.45 mg. 

United States and 
we the silk 
number of drams a skein of 1000 yards 


milligram, one 
titre 
500 

(average 


ing 0.05 
sequently a deniers 
means, silk w 
weigh 0.05 
England 
by th 


the 


express 


In 
size of 


will weigh. 
As a skein of 1000 yards length, and 
weighing 1/16.68 or 0.059 drams, is of 
the same proportion as a skein of 500 
0.05 
titre of a 


weighing milligram 
the 
organzine by multiplying 0.059 (dram) 
of 28/30) which 
us 1.74 or 1%, as we would call that 
As 
any 


meters, 


we get American 28/30 


gives 


29 (average 


particular silk. most every man, 


having to do calculating, will 


have his graduated lists of all Euro- 
pean titres transposed into drams, he 
will not have to go through this pre 
Wanting to 


1,292,560 


liminary figuring at all. 


know how many pounds 


yards of 28/30 organzine will weigh, 
we will, knowing that 1000 yards of it 
weigh 1.74 drams, divide 1,292,560 by 
1000 = which gives us 1293, and then 


multiply this with 1.74, as 1293 1.74 
= 2249.82 drams. 
Before figuring many pounds 


to, 


how 


those drams are equal we must 


now add 5 per cent. of the weight, in 
order to allow for waste made during 
manipulations of th 


2363 


the different 
silk: 2250 + 113 (5 per cent.) = 
16 = 147 16 = 9 lbs. or, more accu 
rately, 9 Ibs. 3 which we 


oz. 11 dr., 


shorten by making it 9% pounds 
quired to make the warp for the «i 
scribed cloth. 

The 
in the same manner, only will we t! 


weight of the filling is figured 


time show, as an example, how | 
European titre can figured int: 
drams (if no graduated tablets are 
hand), during the progress of the ca 


be 


culation. 
Filling: 1,382,400 45 denier Japanes 
tran. 


1,382,400 (yds.) 1000 (yds.) = [135 
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45 (titre)) + [62,1909 =~ 16.68 
(drams)] = 3728.4 drams. 

3730 (drams) -+ 186 (5 per cent.) = 
3916 + 16 = 244 + 16 = 15 Ibs. 4 oz. 
12 drms. 

We will need 15 lbs. 8 oz. for our 
filling (round figures). 

Having obtained the exact weight 
of the raw material that we will 
need, we can continue our calculation, 
which now resolves itself into a gques- 
tion of costs and wages. In the ex- 
ample given below, the costs and 
wages must not be taken as standard 
prices usually paid, but they are 
taken at random and serve only their 
purpose of demonstrating the manner 
of proceeding. 

Warp: 91bs. 40z. 28/30 a. organzine. 
Raw oe 85, Geowtas 75e., dye 
ing ec. = $6.2 $57.81 


Filling: tS iba. 8 oz. 6a tram. 
Raw silk $4.50, throwing 75c., 








dyeing 50c, = == $5.7 75. ? és 89.13 
Winding: 24 lbs. 12 oz. at 12e. 2.97 
Warping: 6040 ends at 1000 ends, 8c. 4.53 
Picking warp: 214 yards at ic. ....... 2.14 
Twisting: 6040 ends at 1000 ends, 25c., 1.51 
Weaving: 200 yards at 12c. deve 24.00 
Design or cards: 200 ee or cards at 

line 4c., card le.) 5e 10.00 
Cloth pie king and dnishing: 200 yds. 

at 4c 8.00 

$200.39 

Mill expenses, 10 per cent. 20.04 

Cost of 200 yards of cloth $220.43 


Cost of 1 yard = $220.43 + 200 = $1.10. 

The percentage of the mill expenses 
is obtained by taking all monthly or 
yearly expenses, which are not includ- 
ed in this estimate as, for instance, 
wages of foremen, clerks, engineer, 
ete., coal, water, interest on building 
and machinery, insurance, etc., and 
dividing them by the number of yards 
manufactured during the period of a 
month or year. By thus figuring the 
average cost of all goods produced, 
we can easily establish our percent- 
age. 

The above calculation is, in its 
principles, as correct as it can be 
made on paper, yet when actually 
fabricating the goods, the saving of a 
cent here, or the loss of one there, un- 
foreseen at the time of calculating, is 
liable to change the aspects of the 
whole, especially if it is not a question 
of 200 but 2000 or 20,000 yards. There- 
fore it is wise to submit our theoreti- 


cal calculation to a_ practical test, 
which might be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The raw silk brought to this coun- 
try consists of a single thread (which 
under the microscope will show to be 
really two threads), and is in this 
state very little used for weaving pur- 
poses. As a rule, the silk has to un- 
dergo a process called “threwing,” the 
uniting by spinning of 2, 3 or more 
such single raw silk threads into one. 
Thus, if we need a 28/30 organzine, we 
will buy a 14/15 raw silk and get the 
desired thickness of the thread by 
spinning these two together. 

Before the silk can be thrown it is 
soaped to insure its better working, a 
process which does not interest us at 
present beyond the fact that the soap 
adds considerably to the weight of 
our silk, a factor which has to be 
taken into account when we give 
thrown silk to the dyer. For in- 
stance, if we were to give our 24 Ibs. 
12 oz. to the dyer, it is clear that some 
of that weight would be soap instead 
of silk, and in reality we have to give 
him more weight than our calculation 
ealls for. In the usual run of business 
every mill will know how much to al- 
low for the weight of the soap, and 
when giving out the silk will, for in- 
stance, instead of weighing 24 Ibs. 
12 oz., make it 27 Ibs., allowing 2% Ibs. 
for soap. However, when making a 
test case we will not give the silk to 
the dyer by the pound, but by the 
skein. As all throwsters in this coun- 
try reel organzine into skeins of 20,000 
yards, and tram (if not too fine) into 
such of 10,000 yards length, we can 
easily count our 1,292,560 yards of or- 


ganzine by counting 1,292,560 + 20,000 
= 64% skeins, and our 1,382,400 yds. 
of tram by 10,000 — 138% skeins. 


After counting the skeins we will 
weigh each kind of silk, which would 
be, for instance, 10 Ibs. 4 oz. of organ- 
zine and 16 Ibs. 12 oz. for tram. 

This silk we will give next to the 
dyer, and as our order calls for 24 oz. 
black, this means that for every 
pound we gave him, he has to return 
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24 ounces (16 oz. silk and 8 oz. dye 
stuff), in weight. Consequently, in 
our example, upon being returned by 
him, the organzine should weigh 14 
Ibs. 14 oz., and the fram 23 lbs. 4 oz. 

If we do not get this result, we will 
know that something is wrong either 
in our calculation, or in the size of the 
silk, or in the throwing or dyeing, or 
due to some other cause, which should 
be easily found if proper records are 
kept of all the manipulations the silk 
has to go through. 

Furthermore, we might find that we 
have to pay more wages than antici- 
pated, or that we cannot turn out the 
goods as fast as expected (increasing 
the expenses), or other errors, all of 
which and used ac- 
cordingly in our new calculation. 

We may find that from 214 yards of 
warp we are only able to get 196 
yards of cloth, which in our example 
would increase the cost of one yard 
from $1.10% to $1.12%, or, on the 
other hand, we might get 204 yards of 
cloth, which would decrease the cost 
from $1.10% to $1.08 per yard. 

In short, we have to follow up the 


should be noted 


reality as closely as possible, and then 
make our calculations from facts and 


not from established averages, 
centages and probabilities. 

As the second kind of calculation, 
the object of which is to construct the 
best possible cloth for a certain price 
is based on a reversal of the proceed- 
ings of the first kind, we will not en- 
ter into the details of it. 

As mentioned several times before, 
calculation cannot be learned theoreti- 
cally alone, but is a matter of long ex- 
perience. I have known a manufac- 
turer who could mentally calculate 
the cost of a piece of cloth, and do it 
almost as exact and about 10 times as 
quick as it could be done on paper. 
When it comes to having a leeway of 
a few cents either way, most of us 
will be able to make s pretty correct 
guess of the cost of goods shown to 


per- 


us. 
But as in the management of a mill 
guesses have no room, proper calcula- 


tion plays the most important part of 

a successful business. 

tabulated 
daily 


Properly statistics, well 
kept books, 
monthly trial-balances are 
without which, 
true calculation. 


No calculation 


loom lists, and 
things 
make a 


nobody ean 


once made, should 
ever be destroyed, but it and a sample 
of the cloth 


will be of great help for future refer 


should be collected and 


ence to the map who has charge of 
that responsible work. 





Selection of Silk Cocoons for Breeding. 


Next after the gathering of the co 
coons comes the necessity of making a 
most careful selection for reproduction, 
and no sheep breeder examines more 
carefully the 
the fleeces of his merinos than does the 
silk culturist the weight and shape of 
his cocoons and the silky fleeces that 
envelop them, always choosing the 
best formed and those heaviest with 
silk and entirely free from any taiut of 
disease. 

The cocoons intended for reproduc- 
tion are carefully peeled; that is to 
say, freed from that silky foam that 
surrounds them in the wood. This Is 
done that the moths at their coming 
forth may have no impediment. There 
is a machine called the pela _ bozzili 
that greatly aids in this part of the 
work, for when done by hand it is very 
tedious. 


texture and weight of 





—Some day we shall have a histo- 
rian who will trace the influence of 
the mill streams in the upbuilding 
of New England—not alone the large 
rivers like the Connecticut, the Merrti- 
mac, and the Androscoggin, which 
have made Holyoke, Lowell, Law 
rence, Nashua, Manchester and Lewis 
ton; but the smaller streams, like the 
Blackstone, Assabet, Hockanum, Co 
checo. Concord, Naugatuck, Winooski, 
Quinebaug, Stony Brook, Piscataquis, 
Saco, Cochichawick, Shawshin, and 
others, which nursed these pioneer 
mills, as a mother her children. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


The Inflaence of Mechanical Draft 
Upon the Ultimate Efficiency 
of Steam Boilers. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
Engineering Society, by Walter B. Snow, 
of the Engineering Staff of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 
Continued from October.) 

The typical boiler plant already pre- 
sented will serve as an excellent flus- 
tration. Suppose it is determined to 
omit two of the twelve boilers, say 
one from each pair at the end farthest 
from the economizers, and to force the 
remaining boilers up to the original 
rating, which can be easily done by 
mechanical means, as a substitute for 
the chimney. This will decrease the 
rating to 2,000 h. p., or by 16% per 
cent. The volume of air required per 
pound of coal, with the higher com- 
bustion rate, deeper fires, and mechan- 
ical draft under automatic control, 
will be somewhat less than that with 
the chimney, while, if the economizers 
remain the same, their capacity rela- 
tive to the heating surface of the boil- 
er will be greater, so that the ultimate 
waste by -heat in the escaping gases 
will certainly not be increased. 


RELATIVE COsTs. 


2,400 Nominal Horse-Power Plant, 
Chimney Draft 


with 


. $37,000 


12 boilers . 
10,500 


2 economizers.. 

Boiler and economizer ‘settings and 
by- passes 

Automatic 
dampers .. 

Chimney, including foundations bot ale 

Boiler house . ‘ 


damper pagmotese and 
10,700 
11,500 
$79,100 
2,000 Nominal Horse-Power Plant, with 
Mechanical Draft. 
$30,833 


10 boilers 
10,500 


2 economizers...... 
Boiler and economizer maevenred one 


by-passes 8,500 


11,000 
4,700 
13 567 


Boiler house ..... 
Mechanical draft plant com plete. 
Saving by using mechanical draft 


$79,100 
The original costs under the two 
conditions will be about as indicated 


in the accompanying table. A total 
possible saving of $13,567 is thus 


ot which $7,167 is due to the 
reduction in nominal 
made possible by the introduction of 
mechanical draft. 

This points to one of the most im- 
portant advantages of mechanical 
draft in connection with a plant sub- 
ject to temporary demands for exces- 
sive capacity, as is for instance the 
case in the power plant of electric rail- 
way. For the sudden demand can be 
met by forcing the boilers by mechani- 
‘al draft for above their rated capac- 
ity instead of by installing reserve 
boilers to meet these special require- 
ments. 

A problem that has to be faced 
sooner or later in most boiler plants is 
that of increased capacity. This dif- 
fers from that just presented, in that 
the chimney already exists, and it be- 
comes a question whether the desired 
result shall be obtained by forcing the 
existing boilers or by adding to their 
number. The former method de- 
mands an increase in intensity of 
draft, which, with a given chimney, 
operating well up to its capacity, cah 
only be obtained by considerable in- 
evease of height at excessive expense, 
while, with either method, a larger 
volume of air is required. As a result, 
increased output frequently demands 
not only more boilers, but a new or 
higher chimney. Here. mechanical 
draft steps in and presents a simple 
solution of the problem. 

Considering the matter of increased 
output solely in the light of compara- 
tive cost between the introduction of 
boilers or the introduction of 
mechanical draft, and disregarding 
any possible cost of change in the 
chimney, we may again take for illus- 
tration the plant of 2,400 rated h. p. 
Suppose it is desired to increase its 
capacity to 2,800 h. p., or by 16% per 
cent. Then the relative costs under 
the two conditions will appear as 
here indicated. 


shown, 
horse-power 


more 
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RELATIVE CosTs. 

2,800 Nominal Horse-Power Plant, with 

Chimney Draft. 

2 additional boilers. , 

Setting-, etc., for 2 boilers ...... 
Addition to building, etc. 


$6,167 
1,250 
2,700 
$10,117 


2,400 Nominal Horse-Power Plant, with 


Mecnanical Draft. 


Fan, dampers and ducts .... 


Saving by using mechanical draft 8,617 


810,117 

The saving actually secured by pro- 
viding surplus capacity in light, rapid 
running fans, instead of in ponderous 
boilers, and the higher efficiency 
combustion obtained under proper ar- 
rangements with mechanical draft, is 
most clearly shown by experience in 
the merehant and naval marine. Here 
the matter of weight and of space oc- 
cupied is of great importance. Every 
pound in weight or foot of space 
saved leaves just so much more avail- 
able for coal and cargo. 

We may now turn to that portion of 
our discussion which relates to the 
quantitative efficiency of a boiler 
plant. 

No greater waste occurs in modern 
steam-boiler practice than that which 
is inherent in the employment of a 
chimney for the production of draft, 
namely, the loss of heat in the escap- 
ing gases. As the chimney depends 
for its action upon the maintenance of 
a temperature difference between the 
internal gases and the external air, it 
is manifest that, with a chimney, this 
waste can never be eliminated. It 
may be patliated, it is true, by the 
building of higher chimneys, so that 
the same intensity of draft may be ob- 
tained ‘with a lower stack tempera- 
ture. But such means of providing 
for the utilization of the otherwise 
waste heat is expensive. For in- 
stance, if, with an external tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees and an. internal 
temperature of 500 degrees, sufficient 
intensity of draft is produced by a 
chimney 100 feet high, it will require 
a height of 175 feet to produce the 
same draft when the temperature of 
the cases is reduced to 250 degrees. In 
addition, the means provided for ex- 
tracting this heat will increase the re- 
sistance, and provision for overcom- 


of 


WORLD 


ing the same will have to be made by 
greater chimney height. 

In the case of a fan, however, the 
power expended as measured in heat 
units necessary to produce the same 
results, may, under ordinary 
tions, be only about one seventy-fifth 
of that necessary with a chimney. In 
other words, the fan renders availa- 
ble for utilization practically all of the 
heat wasted by the chimney, while it 
further advantage of 
creating the additional draft 

when heat-abstracting de- 
vices are introduced. 

Messrs. Donkin and 
independent 


condi 


possesses the 
readily 
required 


Kennedy, in 


seventeen boiler tests, 


found the heat lost up the stack when 
no economizer was used, to range be- 


tween 9.4 per cent. and 31.8 per cent. 
of the total heat of combustion. As it 
is not practicable to cool the gases to 
atmospheric temperature, it is evi- 
dently impossible to utilize all the 
heat, but the ordinary economizer 
should, with mechanical draft, show 


a saving of between 10 and 20 per 


cent, 

The average results obtained 
Roney from tests of nine plants thus 
equipped were as here presented. 


AVERAGE RESULTS OF TESTS OF PLANTS 
EQUIPPED WITH ECONOMIZERS AND 
MECHANICAL DRAFT. 
Temperature of gases entering econ- 
omizer 
Temperature of gases leaving econo- 
mizer 
Decrease in temperature of gases...... 
Temperature of water entering econ- 
omizer 
Temperature of water leaving eco o. 
mizer 
Increase in 4-4 or of water. 
Fuel saving, in per cent. 


by 
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Although not developed to the same 
extent as the economizer, the air heat- 
er, by which the heat is transferred 
from the gases to the air supplied to 
the furnaces, has been introduced to 
a considerable extent with satisfac- 
tory results. In experiments with the 
Marland apparatus, Hoadley showed 
that the waste of the flue gases could 
be reduced to only 5 per cent. of the 
total heat value of the fuel, with an 
accompanying expenditure of only 
one per cent. of the steam generated 
for driving the blower. 

The latest practice points to the in- 
troduction of flue air heaters for the 
abstraction of further heat from the 
gases after their passage through the 
ordinary type of economizer. 

The importance of mechanical draft 
in the adoption of means for utilizing 
is well exemplified in 
the introduction of and of 
ribbed tubes. Both of these increase 
the resistance and almost invariably 
require fan draft to enable them to 
create the saving of 5 to 10 per cent. 
which may be thus secured. 

The facility with which the intens- 
ity of the draft and the volume of air 
supplied can be regulated when a fan 
is employed for draft production, has 
always been recognized as one of the 
most valuable characteristics of this 
method. Such regulation makes pos- 
sible the most perfect distribution of 
the air and its reduction to the mini- 


the waste heat, 
retarders 


mum amount which will produce satis- 
factory combustion. 

Variable draft is necessary to main- 
This 
accompanying 


tain a constant steam pressure. 
is evidenced by the 
charts from a mechanical-draft plant. 
Fig. 8 illustrates the practical uni- 
formity of steam pressure maintained, 
while Fig. 9 indicates the considerable 
fluctuations in the intensity of the 
draft required. The operation of the 
fan is automatically regulated, so that 
the slightest variation in the steam 
causes considerable change 
in the speed, and consequently in the 
draft, 

For the mere chemical requirements 
of the eombustion of one pound of or- 
dinary coal, about 12 pounds, or 150 


pressure 


cubic feet, of air is required. But un- 
der the conditions of chimney draft, 
this amount is greatly exceeded. Don- 
kin and Kennedy showed, in the re- 
sults of sixteen tests, that the air sup- 
ply ranged from 16.1 pounds to 40.7 
pounds. 

The effects of an excess of air upon 
the combustion of coal are such that 
the ideal temperature in the ‘heart of 
the fire decreases with the 
while the relative weight of the prod- 


excess, 


ucts of combustion becomes greater. 
Although the initial volume increases 
with the excess, it is to be noted that 
the relative volume just after passing 


through the fire remains practically 


FIG, 9. 

constant because of its lower temper- 
ature and consequent greater density. 

As the gases pass onward through 
the tubes, they cooled, but 
those of higher temperature part most 
readily with their heat, and at the 
time, their volume and conse- 
quent velocity are reduced, still fur- 
ther facilitating heat transmission. 
On the other hand, the gases of lower 
initial temperature transmit their 
heat less rapidly, and the final result 
is that, within practical limits, the 
temperature of the escaping gases is 
highest with the greatest excess of the 


become 


same 


air supply. 


(To be continued.) 





—Prior to the coming of the Schol- 
tields it is probable that wool carding 
by machinery had been successfully 
attempted in New England. 
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Water-Power Electrical Plants in the 
United States. 


B. C. WASHINGTON, dr. 


The application of water as a power 
for driving mechanical devices is sup- 
posed to have been attempted in 
Rome, about the time of Augustus, 63 
B.C. to A.D. 14. 

The first transmission of electrical 
industrial 
1878, at Sermaize, a 
aris, France. 
instance were 
Shortly af- 
ter this demonstration of the practica- 
bility of the transmission of electricity, 
followed the application of 
wheels for driving dynamos. 

In the United States there are now 
nearly 500 electric plants operated by 
water-power, or water-power. «and 
steam combined. Notwithstanding 
this, there are many hundreds of fine 
water-powers totally undeveloped, or 
only partially developed, which would 
yield handsome returns on the cost of 
improving them and utilizing their 
power for the generation of electricity. 
Some are more favorably situated 
than others, but nearly all of them of 
any commercial importance can be de- 
veloped. 

The immense advantages of 
trical development are its cheapness, 
the flexibility and divisibility of the 
power, and the ease with which it can 
be transmitted from the point of gen- 
eration to the point of utilization. 

As a power producer 
inust be reasonably steady in 
quantity of its discharge. This can be 
readily determined by pursuing the 
accurate methods employed in streain 
measurements by the 
hydrographers. 

Having ascertained the fall, and the 
quantity of discharge, the amount of 
power that is available is readily de- 
termined. ‘The next problem is the 
disposition to be made of the power 
when it is developed. This !s often 
known in advance, but in some cases 


power for purposes was 
accomplished in 
short distance from 
The dynamos in this 
driven by steam engines. 


water- 


elec- 


the stream 
the 


government 


the power owners are confronted with 
many difficulties. The location of the 
power may not be suitable for a manu- 


facturing site, and should it be desir- 
able to the 
facturing centres, existing power and 


transmit power te manu 


light companies may own franchises 
which give them exclusive control of 
the territory. It is not always an easy 
matter to induce manufacturers own- 
ing expensive steam plants to discard 
them and substitute electricity, al- 
though they know it to be cheaper, 
mere reliable, cleaner and 
safer than steam. 


generally 


The problem of water-power devel- 
opment is, as a matter of course, one 
of dollars und the 
question is, income he 


and cents, main 
will the suffi- 
cient to pay a reasonable per cent. on 
the investment, 
eral and 
maintenance and repairs and deprecia- 
tion? 


over and above 


operating 


gren- 
expenses, tiixes, 
This question is referred prop- 
erly to the engineers in charge of the 
prospective development. The devel- 
opment naturally divides itself be- 
tween the expert in hydraulics and 
the expert in electricity. To these ex- 
perts it remains to solve all the varied 
and sometimes exceedingly difficult 
problems that are presented. The 
machinery for these plants must be 
constructed to suit the conditions im- 
posed, and the conditions are the un- 
known quantities which enter the 
equations and are only solved by ex- 
perienced engineers. The up-to-date 
manufacturers of water-wheels and 
electrical apparatus employ the best 
of engineering talent, and this talent 
is at the disposal of those contemplat- 
ing the construction of water-power 
electric plants. Upon 
the selection 

and 


the engineers 
devolve of the site for 
the dam and the 
preparation of plans and specifications 
for their building and equipment. The 
kird of dam and its location depend 
largely on the character of the stream, 
the shape and geological structure of 
its sides and bottom, and also the topo 
graphic features above and below the 
prospective site. Of course, dams are 
constructed to withstand extraordi 
nary freshets and injury from ice and 
floating debris of all kinds, and of a 
height that will not cause disastrous 
results to surrounding property from 


power-house, 








overflow or backwater. Proper pro- 


iection is afforded canals, waterways 
and penstocks leading to the power- 
house, and ample provision made to 
keep sand and other detritus from en- 
teriug the water-wheels. Local condi- 
tions are also important factors in the 
of the the 


When practicable, it is located 


selection site for power- 
house. 
as near as possible to the source of 
power, so that the expense for canals, 
flumes and penstocks will be reduced 


toa minimum. 


The plan of the power-house de- 
pends largely upon the style of water- 
wheel nsed and the method adopted 


ror delivering the water to the wheels 
the 
between 


and earrying away discharge 


water, the connections the 
and 
additional or 
The building 
and foundations for wheels and gen- 


erators must meet every requirement 


water-wheels and generators, 


whether the plant has 


reserve steam power. 


of strength and solidity. The entire 


construction must also be fire-proof. 
No power-house is complete without a 
traveling crane. 

Recent 


commendable 


construction shows a very 
the part of 


engineers to standardize the building 


desire on 


plans and machinery as far as practi- 


cable. The location of switchboards, 


ilransformers and outgoing wires are 
matters of detail for the engineers to 
decide. Currents of high voltage re- 
juire extraordinary care in the plae- 
ing and 


wires, 


insulation of transmission 
and the 
will be shown later. 

There are at present two styles of 
water-wheels in use in the 
United States for driving, 
\iz.: turbines and wheels. 
As a rule, the use of 
vertical and the 
contined to powers of ordinary head, 
where the water is plentiful. The im- 
pulse wheels are a necessity under op- 
posite conditions. There are, perhaps, 
some exceptions to this statement, but 
we do not think them sufficiently nu- 
merous nor important to be cited at 
this time. 

Both styles of water-wheels require 


best methods in use 


general 
dynamo 
impulse 
turbines of the 


horizontal style is 
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the use of water-wheel governors, and 
this is especially true of plants where 
there is a variable load on the genera- 
tors. 

rhere are many different devices on 
the market for 
wheels. 


governing 
from the plants 
show that the field is almost entirely 
covered by 


water- 
Reports 
three governors. They 
give remarkably close government un- 
der all working conditions, and guard 
against excessive speed or racing in 
case of the whole load going suddenly 
off, as in the case of circuits opening. 

The kind of used, of 
course, depends largely on the length 
of the transmission line and the work 
required. 


generators 


For all long-distance trans- 
mission, alternating current generators 
are used. The voltage of the current 
is raised by transformers 
and carried at high voltage to the re- 
ceiving station, and 
lowering 


generated 


there stepped 
transformers and 
ntilized for light and power purposes. 

The pole lines follow 
practicable, and when run across coun- 
try the timber is cleared from both 
sides of the line, so that uprooted trees 
and limbs broken by storms will fall 
clear of the line. 


arms 


down by 


roads when 


The poles and cross- 
selected The 
poles are firmly planted and securely 
braced at curves. Special high voltage 
insulators are used. The transmission 
wires are bare copper, the high volt- 
age permitting the economical use of 
light wires. The wires are spiralled, 
te prevent induction if telegraph or 
telephone the 


are of timber. 


wires are strung on 
same poles. 

A point which we wish to illustrate 
is that the use of vertical turbines and 
heavy gearing is necessary when the 
fall is not great and waste of water is 


not permissible. Thus, we give an 
example in which the turbines are 
belted to pulleys on the main-line 


shaft extending the whole length of 
the wheel-room and continuing 
tbrough the partition walls into and 
along one side of the generator-room 
of the power-house of the Ponemah 
Mills, Taftville, Conn. This power- 
house is located at Baltic, 4% miles 
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Taftville. The 
into, or out of, 
mounted with 


distant from 
are put 


clutches 


pulleys 

action by 
pulleys on 
quills, so that any one, or all, of the 
wheels can be applied to driving the 
shafts. 

The belted generators are G. E. 25v 
kilowatt 3-phase generators, which de- 
liver current to the line at 2500 volts. 
At Taftville the 
led into the 
where 


circuits are 
mill, 


3-phase 
basement of the 
two 


they «drive 


chronous self-starting motors. 


3-phase syn 
These 
motors furnish power for driving the 
1700 Icoms, the 
three 80 


generators. 


lighting plant and 


horse-power ©. E. railway 
This was the first import- 
ant application of electrical power 
transmission to textile manufacture. 
In the 


many 


Carolinas and Georgia are 


valuable water-powers, and 


capital has been steadily invested in 
five or 
notable 
trical developments have been inade. 


these powers during the last 
six years, and several clec- 

rhe Pelzer Manufacturing Company, 
at Pelzer, S. C., 
ufacturers of 


one of the largest man- 
cotton goods in the 


South, has a well-equipped electric- 


power plant. The transmission plant 
consists of three pairs of 60-inch tur- 
three 750 


bines, direct-connected to 


kilowatt 3-phase G. FE. 


3.300 volts. 


generators, 
wound for The power is 
The 


motors consist of one 400 horse-power 


carried three miles to the mills. 


synchronous motor, wound for high 
potential, fifteen 110 horse-power, four 
75 horse-power, two 50 horse-power, 
one 20 horse-power, and four 5 horse- 
total of 2,530 


Most of these motors are of the invert- 


power, a horse-power. 
ed type, and are suspended from the 
ceiling, and receive current at low po- 
tential 
located in the substation at the mills. 
The mills are lighted by 1,200 incan- 
descent lamps, from the same power. 

The electric plant of the Columbia 
Mills Columbia, 8. C., 
also deserves notice. Two pairs of 48- 
inch horizontal turbines, operated un- 
der 26 feet head 
2,000 horse-power. 
under the 


from step-down transformers, 


Company, of 


of water, develop 


One 24-inch wheel 
develops 190 


same head 


WORLD 


horse-power, making a total of 2,190 
This power drives two 


400 kilowatt 3-phase generators, direct 


horse-power. 


connected to the turbines, running at 
a speed of 108 revolutions per minute 
The power is transmitted a distance of 
one-eighth mile to the mills, and there 
drives 1,775 horse-power of inverted 
motors, and these motors operate all 
ot the machinery of the cotton mills 
These two 


than 


plants illustrate better 


words the derived 
development of 
especially when the 
powers are utilized for manufacturing 
raw 


advantages 
from the electrical 


water-powers, 


raised at the 
mills. In the 


materials very 


doors of the eases of 
these mills in particular, a large sav- 
ing is made in the cost of power, and 
the use of individual 


with 


ceiling motors 


dispenses many feet of power 
wasting 


large amount of valuable floor spac« 


shafting, and also saves a 
The absence of many yards of belting 
gives better light to the employees in 
the building, and lessens their chances 
injured. An 
other point to be scored is the cheap 


of being accidentally 
ness of living and the low cost of la 
bor in the locality of these mills. 
That this locality is a splendid field 
for the investor is shown in the inter 
est taken by the Government in bay 
ing all the water-powers in this sex 
tion accurately measured. <A _ very 
complete report has been published on 
“The 
ments” 
This raaterialls 
strengthens the views advanced a few 
that this offers 
opportunities for a water 
power development company. Such 


Progress of Stream Measure 


by the U. S. Geological Survey 
publication very 


vears ago: 


section 
splendid 
company could 


buy the best 


and develop them at leisure. 


powers 
The cost 
of such developments would be ex 
ceedingly reasonable, since timber fi 

buildings and pole lines and stone for 
dams are to be found wherever ther 
are powers. many othe 
features worthy of consideration, suc! 
as the building of factories for manu 
facturing many articles that are now 
brought to this 
Land 


There are 


section from a (lis 


tance. about the _ factories 





ould also be available for town sites, 


so that the original outlay would be 


gotten back in a few years, 


(here are nearly 500 water-power 


electric plants in the United States, 
representing an investment of over 
$60,000,000. The total horse-power 


represented by water-wheels is over 
The power is furnished for 
845,000 in- 


operating 


900,000, 
28,000 are lights, 


and for 


lighting 
candescent lights 
about 60,000 


There are over 610 


horse-power of motors. 
miles of electric 
railway operated by water- 
power electrically transmitted. 

The 
plants 


street 
geographical location of the 
that the 
electrically 


shows water-powers 


have been developed in 


proportion to the powers available. 
New England has no coal fields, but 
it seems that Providence has supplied 
with nu 


Of the 


this portion of the country 
large 
312 plants from which there are relia- 
ble data, 115 are located in the States 
of Maine, New Hatipshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and New York. Mich- 
igan has twenty-six, California, twen- 
The 


among 


merous water-powers. 


ty-five, and Colorado, eleven. 


other plants are distributed 
the other States. 
It seems to be fairly well estab- 
lished that it pays to develop water- 
powers from 50 horse-power and up- 
ward, and that additional steam-power 
is necessary when the water-power is 
not sufficient to do all the work, and is 
not reliable at all seasons of the year. 
well-settled fact that at the 
present time power can be profitably 


transmitted up to 80 


It is a 


miles, and util- 
ized for any purpose for which steam- 
power has been applied. In 
localities it 


mining 


has made possible the 
profitable reduction of low grade ores 
that could never have been mined had 
steam been the only power available, 
owing to the 


and the difficulty of transporting it 


enormous cost of coal 
from the nearest point on railroads to 
the mines. In short, we find that our 
inventors have produced water-wheels, 
dynamos, motors and transformers of 
the highest efficiency, that governors 
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regulate the water-wheels 


precision, that 


with the 


greatest insulators are 


made to safely carry currents of en- 


crmously high potentials, and that per- 


lect protection is afforded the electri- 


eal apparatus from electrical distur- 


bances caused by lightning. 
Not until all electric light and power 


Stations are equipped with total-out 


put wattmeters, and accurate books 


ure kept, showing the exact amount 


of fuel used and ali of the expenses of 


operating the plants, will sulisfactory 


(lata be available for comparing the 


producing current by the two 


cost ofl 


methods—water and steam. 





Microscopic Examination of Silk 
Moths. 


The females are left with their eggs 
in this latter system until time for the 
microscopic examination, to which 
each moth is subjected, in order to de 
termine if she is free from disease and 
whether her eggs are to be saved for 
the next year’s hatching or destroyed 
at once, 

This is a very tedious task, and in a 
large establishment requires some five 
or six months, commencing the last ot 
June or early in July, depending upon 
the season. By this method there is 
no numbering of squares or figuring to 
confuse the peasaprts, and the process 
is simple, for the moth is taken from 
each bag, put into a little mortar with 
a teaspoonful of water, ground up, and 
placed on the 
glass plate of the microscope, and if 
small, 


coons are discovered 


a drop of this liquid 
black spots the shape of the co 
the eggs of this 
moth are at once destroyed, for these 
little black microbes are a sure sign of 
disease. The males are not examined, 
as the health of the eggs depends en 
tirely upon the female. 

The eggs reserved for seed are kept, 
up to the time of their hatching, as 
described in the first part of this re- 
port, and it can be seen from the fore- 
going account that the process of rear 
ing silkworms is a work of detail. 
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Dye Recipes for November. 


mr following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
e 


BXTILE 
recipes given. The selection o 
which are of especial interest to the d 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 161. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Columbia Orange R on 100 lbs. of 
eotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda. 
3 lbs. Columbia Orange RK. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 180 F., bring to a 
boil and boil one hour. 

Columbia Orange R gives a rich 
shade between a reddish orange and 
reddish brown. It goes on the fibre 
evenly, and has high coloring power. 


Recipe No. 162. 
Biue on Cotton Yara. 
Diamine Azo Blue R on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
8 lbs. Diamine Azo Blue R. 
(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
182 Front St., New York.) 
Enter yarn at 170 F., bring to boil, 
boil one hour, take out and rinse. 


Recipe No. 163 
Brown on Cotton Varna. 
Rhine Brown B on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Rhine Brown Bb. 


(O. 8S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


2 lbs. Sal Soda. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at 160 F., 
raising to the boil, and continue boil 
ing for one hour, then wash and dry. 
Subsequent lots require about 4-5 
the above amount of dyestuff, to pro- 
duce the same shade. 


turn while 


ORLD. The my contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
er, and which the requirements of the market 
¢ pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Rhine Brown B 
shade of brown, 
able fastness, 


produces a rich 
possessing remark 
which is made faster 
by a subsequent treatment with 

2% Bluestone 
and 
1% of chrome. 

The dyed yarn, after being washed 
is worked for twenty minutes in the 
chrome and blue stone, at the boit, 
and then thoroughly washed. Treat- 
ed in this way a brown is produced 
which is almost fast to light. 

(See recipe 182, December, 1898, for 
a shade of brown from this dye. In 
recipe 158, October issue, may be seen 
a pleasing 


shade of from 


Rhine Yellow.) 


yellow 


Recipe No. 164. 

Black on Worsted Warn. 

Anthracene Chrome Black G B 
100 Ibs. of worsted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

5 lbs. Anthracene Chrome Black 

G B. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd, 
182 Front St., New York.) 


Enter the yarn and work at a boil 
for % to % of an hour. 

Then lift the yarn, cool slightly by 
adding cold water, and add 


7 to 8 lbs. Bisulphate of Soda 


3 to 3% Ibs. of Sulphuric A: 
Continue the boiling until the 
is exhausted, then add 
1% to 1% Ibs. 
Potash 


Bichromat: 
and boil % hour longer. Then 
and dry. 

Anthracene Chrome Black G B 
duces black of a brownish tone, v 
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extremely fast to washing, light, 
iling, steaming, alkalies and acids. 
stands carbonizing, which renders 

suitable for dyeing loose wool. It 

es evenly and its penetration is ex- 
elient, thus rendering it valuable in 
the dyeing of heavy goods and felts. 
See recipes 116, 135 and 157 for other 


blacks from other brands of this dye.) 


Recipe No. 165. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Brilliant Direct Navy Blue R on 100 
ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
24 lbs. Brilliant Direct Navy Blue 
R. 


(Cc. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at 180 F., bring to a boil 
this 
jeast one hour. 
Brilliant Direct 
on the fibre slowly 


and dye at temperature for at 
Navy Blue R goes 
and evenly and 
has good penetrating power. (See rec- 
ipe 149, October issue.) 


Recipe No. 166. 
Yellow on Worsted Carpet Yarn. 


Ohrysoline on 100 Ibs. of worsted 
carpet yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Chrysoline 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray St., New York.) 


140 F., 
to a boil and dye at this temperature 


104-106 


Knter yarn at bring slowly 
for one hour. 


Chrysoline is a acid dyestuff 


of a greenish cast, very fast to wash- 


new 


ing and fulling. It dyes very evenly 
and is a valuable product for combi- 


nation with other dyes. 


Recipe No. 167. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Dark Blue 4 B Extra on 100 Ibs. 
ton yarn. 


‘repare the dye bath with 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Dark Blue 4 B Extra 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New 
York.) 


Enter yarn at 180 I’., bring to a boil 


and dye at this temperature for at 
least one hour. 
Dark Bine 4 


even and brilliant 


B Extra gives a very 
shade of blue on 


otton 


Recipe No. 168 
Red on Cotton Cloth. 
Direct Bordeaux on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Direct Bordeaux. 


(The Stone & Ware Co., 157 
Maiden Lane, New York.) 


Introduce the material at a temper- 
ature of 180-190 F., 
and boil for at 


bring to a boil 
least one hour with 
As with other di- 
rect cotton colors, the dye bath should 
be kept of 
sible. 


constant working. 


as small volume as pos- 
The quantities given above are for 
the first bath. If the bath is to be 
used again the quantity of dyestuff 
may be diminished considerably. 
Direct Bordeaux has a high coloring 
power and is fast to alkalies. 


Recipe No. 169 
Brewer on Cotten Yarn. 


Compound shade on 100 Ibs 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
5 lbs. Sal Soda. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
( 2 lbs. Thiocatechine No. 1 
8 lbs. Cachou de Laval. 
0 3 Ib. Vidal Black Mercaptol. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


of cot- 


Enter yarn at 180 F., 
and dye at 


bring to boil 
this temperature for at 


least one hour, with sufficient working 
to insure evenness. 
Then fix in bath of 


24 lbs 
24 \|bs. 


5 lbs 


Potassium Bicbromate 
Copper Sul phate 
Sulphuric Acie 





100 


At about 140 F., for 20 minutes. 
The shade obtained will be very fast 
to light, air, acid and soaping. (See 
recipe 144, Sept. issue, for the same 
combination 


also recipes 115 and 153, August and 


in different proportions, 


October, respectively, for other inter- 


esting combinations.) 


Recipe No. 170. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Green Y Y on 100 Ibs. of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
25 lbs. Common Salt 
8 lbs. Direct Green Y Y 
(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman S8St., New 
York.) 
Enter yarn at 180 F., bring to a boil 


and dye at this temperature for at 


least one hour. 
2 & 


and even shade of green on cotton. 


Direct Green gives a 


pleasing 


Recipe No. 171. 
Carmine Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Guinea Carmine B, on 100 Ibs, of 
worsted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

4 lbs. Sulphurie Acid 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
14 lbs. Guinea Carmine B 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 

Enter yarn at 140 F., bring slowly 
to a boil and dye at this temperature 
for at least one hour. 

Guinea Carmine 
fast to alkalies, 
and very fast to light. 


$ yields very level 


shades, is stoving, 


Recipe No, 172. 
Very Dark Blue on Cloth. 
The Amend mordanting 


100 pounds woolen cloth. 


(Controlled by the 


205-211 


process on 


Amend Pro- 
Third Ave., 


cess oe... 

New York.) 
Prepare bath for mordanting with 
6 lbs. Acetic Acid, 30%. 


Turn one-half hour at 140°. 
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Then add to same bath a solution of 
1 lb. Chromic Acid, previously dis 
solved in water. 

Turn one-half hour, and let temper 
ature drop. 

Add to bath 

6 lbs. Bisulphite of Soda. 

Bring temperature up to 140°, while 
turning, and turn one-half 
that heat. Rinse off. 

Dye in a bath of 


hour at 


6 lbs. Hematine No. 1. 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 
St., New York.) 


133 Front 


By this system it does not take so 
long to mordant or dye, as according 
to the old way of mordanting with bi- 
chromate of potash and tartar. The 
left 
state, as it requires no heat, to speak 
of, in the 


yarn is in a very much better 


mordanting, thus saving 


steam. Also, the yarn, cloth, or stock 


handled 
Brighter pro- 
than if mordanted in the old 
It also saves in dyestuffs, and 


can be much easier and 
quicker. 
duced 


way. 


shades are 


dyes deeper and faster colors, both to 


light and soaping. The dye is also 
assisted in working on the fibre more 


level. 


mn 


Recipe No. 173. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn 


Chromozone Blue R on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. 


20 Ibs. 


3 lbs 


Sulphuric Acid. 
Glauber's Salt. 
Chromozone Blue R. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104-106 
Murray St., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 140 F., bring slow! 


to a boil, and dye at this temperatu 


for at least one hour. 


Chromozone Blue R is an entir¢ 


new acid dyestuff. It goes on the 
bre slowly, 
and thorough 
ipe 140, September, for a 
Chromozone Blue B.) 


thus ensuring evenn: 
(See 


blue fi 


penetration. 
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Recipe No. 174. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 


Pluto Orange G on cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
3 lbs. Pluto Orange G. 


(Farbenfabriken of E!berfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New iork.) 


Enter yarn at 180 F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Pluto Orange G is fairly fast to 
light and washing. It can be applied 
to mixed goods, and is suitable for 
padding and for top-dyeing goods 
printed with aniline black. 


Recipe No. 175. 
Drab on Cotten Varna. 
Cachou Brown T on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
9 lbs. Soda Ash. 

50 lbs. Common Salt. 

1 lb. Cachou Brown T. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at 180 F., bring to boll, 
and dye at this temperature for at 
least one hour. 

Cachou Rrowr T belongs to the Ca- 
chou de Laval-Thiocatechine group, 
but requires no fixing bath. It gives 
a shade fast to light, air and soap. If 
the bath is used over again, the 
amount of salt is reduced one-third, 
while the amount of soda ash re- 


mains the same. 


Recipe No. 176. 
VYellew on Cotten Varn. 


Chloramine Yellow G G on 100 Ibs. 
otton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
15 lbs. Glauber's Salt 
2 lbs. Chloramine Yellow G G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
49 Stone St., New York.) 
Enter yarn at 180 F., bring to a 
1 and dye at this temperature for 
ne hour, 
Chloramine Yellow G G is extreme- 
y fast to alkalies, acids, chlorine, 


heat, etc. It can be used in the dye- 
ing of mixed goods, and for padding 
cotton cloth for subsequent printing. 





Cerrection. 


In the setting up of our forms, in 


our composition room,—recipes 159 and 
160. pages 90 and 100, in our October 
issue,—matter that was intended for 
one was incorporated in the other, 
which necessitates their reproduction, 
corrected, as below: 
Recipe No. 159. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 

Iiphenyl Blue B M on 100 pounds of 

cotton yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diphenyl Blue B M. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104-106 
Murray St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180°, bring to boil, 
and dye at this temperature for at 
least one hour, with sufficient stirring 
to insure evenness. 

Diphenyl Blue B M goes on the fibre 
evenly, and produces a bright, hand- 


some shade of blue, 


Recipe No. 160. 
Garnet on Worsted Yarn. 
The Amend Mordanting Process (con- 
trolled by The Amend Process 
Co., 205-211 Third Ave., N. Y.) 
on 100 pounds worsted yarn. 
Prepare bath for mordanting with 
6 lbs. of Acetic Acid (30 per cent.). 
Turn one-half hour at 140° F. Lift 
varn and add 
1 lb. of Chromic Acid (previously 
dissolved in water). 
Turn for one-half hour, allowing 
temperature to fall. 
Then lift and add to bath 
6 lbs. of Bi-Sulphite of Soda. 


tring bath to 140° F.. and turn for 


one-half hour at this temperature 


Wring or pass through hydro-ex- 


tractor, and dye in a bath of 


12 lbs. Alizarine Garnet. 
(Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 128 


Duane St., New York.) 
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4 lb. 20% Ammonia. 
Enter goods at ordinary tempera- 
ture, gradually raising same to boil- 
ing, and finish the dyeing at this tem- 
perature. 

The advantages of “Amend Mor- 
danting Process” over the old method 
of mordanting with bichromate of pot- 
ash and tartar or lactic acid are: 

(1) But little heat is required, hence 

great saving in steam. 

(2) The process is shorter. 

(3) The mordanted yarn is left in a 
better condition, since the boiling tem 
perature of the older mordanting proc- 
ess is avoided. 

(4) There is a saving in 
stuff, i. e., the same depth of shade 
with a greater brilliancy can be pro- 
duced with a lower percentage of dye- 
stuff. 

(5) The dyed goods are less liable to 
unevenness by this process than the 
oki. 


the dye- 





New Dyes. 


We have been presenting some very 
handsome colors in our Dyers’ Supple- 
ment this year, and we continue them 
in this number, as noted below. 

A very handsome orange on cotton 
yarn is seen in recipe 161, obtained 
from the use of Columbia Orange R, 


Berlin Aniline 
Works, New York. This dye is ree- 
ommended chiefty on account of its 
great intensity, combined with its low 
It is a substantive color, used 
on cotton, the shade lying about half 
way between Congo Orange and Con- 
go Brown, and is best dyed like the 
latter, with the addition of Glauber’s 
Salt and a little soap or acid, though 
when the latter ingredient is used, an 
excess must be avoided. The dyeings 
are only slightly reddened by 
and alkalies. It is not fast to bleach- 
ing. but its fastness to calendering is 
very good. When used on union 
goods, the wool is dyed redder and 
fuller than the cotton. It may, how- 
come into consideration § for 
cheap goods. This same house show 
their Guinea Carmine B in recipe 171, 


furnished by the 


: 


cost. 


acids 


ever, 


WORLD 


for the production of a carmine red o: 
worsted yarn. ‘This is a new red acid 
dye for wool, and it is especially su 
ed for shading processes, distinguis 
ed by its level dyeing properties, pu 
ity and brilliancy of shade, fastness 
alkalies, and extreme resistance 
against light. 

Recipe 162 shows a 
yarn, produced by the use of Diamin: 
Azo Blue Wm. J 
Matheson & Company, New York. We 


blue on 


COLE 
Kt, supplied by 


would suggest dyers sending for the 
eolor card concerning thig dye, which 
will be sent upon application to this 


This same house show in 


their 


company. 
recipe 164 
Black G B, 
black on worsted yarn. 
vorite 


Anthracene Chrome 
for the production of a 
This is a fa 
brand of dyestuff used in the 
dyehouse, as having met with great 
success for fast wool dyeing. 

John J. Keller & Company, New 
York, show their Chrysoline in recipe 
166 for a 
yarn. This 
level and gives fast shades, being an 


yellow on worsted carpet 


product dyes wool very 
exceedingly good combination color 

Direct Bordeaux, shown in 
168, for a red on cotton yarn, cones 
from the Stone & Ware Company, 
New York. This dye is adapted espe 
cially for cotton, and has the advan 
tage of giving a bright, full shade, as 
well as being very fast. 

A very attractive shade of orange on 
cotton yarn is seen in recipe 174, from 
Pluto Orange G, furnished by Fat 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Company, 
New York. This is a new color, and 
produces shades of orange from a deli 
cate green to the brightest orange, and 
its fastness to light is good. It is es 
pecially adapted for dyeing cotton, 
half silk and silk, as the shades on 
these fast to washing 
When silk, its fastness to 
water is also good. It can be used in 
conjunction with other dyestuffs, 
suitable for one-half wool. As stated 
in our dyer’s comments, it is suited for 
padding purposes, and for top dyeinz 
goods printed with aniline black 
This house also furnishes in recipe 176 
a new dye under the name of Chlvora 


recipe 


fibres are 
dyed on 
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mine Yellow G G, for the production 
of a yellow on cotton yarn. This is a 
new benzidine dyestuff, possessing re- 
markable properties. It dissolves 
easily and levels well, besides being 
extremely fast to alkalies and acids, 
chlorine, ete. It yields a pure tone, 
and is especially adapted for dyeing 
loose yarns, hosiery, piece goods, etc.., 
in vats, machines or other apparatus. 
It is also suited for the dyeing of one- 
half wool and one-half silk. 

Sykes & Street, New York, furnish 
in recipe 175, for the production of a 
drab on cotton yarn, their Cachou 
Brown T. While fixing is not essen- 
tial, the product is increased in fast- 
ness to light, air, soap and acid by 
passing through a fixing bath after 
dyeing and washing well, of three per 
cent. Bichromate of Potash and one 
per cent. of sulphuric acid, cold. A 
more economical result can be obtain- 
«d by passing through a bath of iron 
liquor, cold, two degrees Be., or the 
product may be fixed with blue vit- 
riol and sulphuric acid, in the same 
manner as Cachou de Laval, etc. 





Making Dyes. 


COTTON SEED OIL. 


When crude cotton-seed oil is re- 
fined by means of weak alkaline solu- 
tions, the solutions after separation 
from the oil contain, among other 
matters, a substance which, after a 
series of crystallizations from glacial 
acetic acid and from alcohol, can be 
obtained as yellow crystals, easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and boiling 
acetic acid, not soluble in water and 
easily soluble in alkalies. This sub- 
stance may be isolated from other 
matters contained in the above solu- 
tions by treatment which consists, es- 
sentially, in submitting the solutions 
to fractional precipitation with earthy 
salts like calcium chloride, (CaCl,,) 
which convert the fatty acids con- 
tained in the said solutions  in- 
to insoluble or not easily  solu- 
ble soaps. The residual liquor is 
then treated with an acid, such as 


hydrochloric acid, which will decom- 
pose alkaline carbonates and the like 
as well as the alkaline compound of 
the coloring-matter. 

A process for accomplishing this 
has been the subject of a patent. The 
color-precipitate may be treated to 
give useful coloring-matter, as fol- 
lows: 

First. Take twenty parts of the 
color-precipitate and dissolve it in a 
solution of about fifteen parts of 
NaOH in three hundred parts of water 
and pass through this a current of air 
for several hours. The original 
brown solution gradually becomes 
brown violet and at the same time a 
coloring-matter is produced which 
possesses marked affinity for mor- 
danted fibres. From time to time 
samples of the solution are drawn and 
used for dyeing small weighed speci- 
mens of mordanted wool or cotton, 
and as soon as it is found that the 
maximum of coloring-matter is pro- 
duced the air current must be stopped 
and the alkaline solution acidified, 
thereby precipitating the coloring- 
matter, which may then be employed 
for dyeing in the usual manner. In- 
stead of NaOH the corresponding 
quantity of KOH or alkaline carbon- 
ates may be used, and instead of 
passing a current of air through the 
alkaline solution the said alkaline so- 
lution may be agitated by agitators in 
the presence of air. 

Second. Ten parts of the color-pre- 
cipitate are heated with from fifty to 
one hundred parts of crystallized so- 
dium sulphide, with the addition of 
or without sulphur. The heat is main- 
tained for a short time at about 120° 
centigrade and is then raised to about 
250° centigrade for several hours. 
There is produced a coloring-matter 
which dyes unmordanted' = cotton 
shades of brown. It may be used di- 
rect in the crude state for dyeing or 
it may be precipitated from its solu- 
tion in sodium sulphide with acids 
and afterward redissolved in sodium 
sulphide. The shades can be fixed by 
passing the dyed goods through solu- 
tions of metallic salts—such as cop- 
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per sulphate, bichromate of potassi- 
um, and the like. 

Instead of flocculent precipitate the 
product described under the first head 
or an oxidation product of the latter 
may be used or the calcium soap ob- 
tained during the above-mentioned 
process for obtaining the color-precipi- 
tate and which contains a quantity of 
the coloring-matter of the cotton-seed 
oil. 

The 
also for printing cotton. 


coloring-matter can be used 

The process is effected as follows: 
The goods are impregnated in an ap- 
paratus suitable for the purpose with 
a solution of the coloring-matter to be 
used mixed with an alkaline medium, 
such as ammonia, hydroxids and car- 
bonates of alkalies, carbonate of am- 
monia, alkaline reagent salts, such as 
phosphate of soda, borax, silicate of 
potash, aluminate of sodium, alkaline 
reagent soaps, Turkey red oil and or- 
ganic bases, (for instance, amins). 
The volatile mediums employed have 
the advantage over the fixed alkalies 
and those containing salts that in the 
drying they evaporate and leave the 
eoloring-matter insoluble on the fibre 
manner as to thoroughly 
whereas when 


in such a 
impregnate the fibre, 
fixed alkalies are employed it remains 
Besides the solution of col- 
oring-matter added to 


the dye-bath substances which do not 


soluble. 
there may be 


precipitate the coloring-matter in an 
alkaline 


aluminate or stannate of 


solution—as, for example, 
sodium, so- 
After im- 


pregnating the fibre the excess of liq- 


lution of oxide of zinc, etc. 


uid is removed by centrifugal machine 
or otherwise. In some cases it is ad- 
(for 


necessary to 


vantageous and in other cases 
cops, spools, etc.) it is 
dry the material for fixing purposes. 
A short steaming will have the same 
effect. The material is then impreg- 
nated with the in a bath 
containing the mordants, 
(alumina, chrome, iron, ete.), 


best in the shape of weak or easily- 
volatile acids, such as acetic acid, 
The excess of mordant is removed and 


mordant 
necessary 
lime, 


after or without drying the formati 

of the color-lake can then be effecte: 
and completed Was! 
ing, serve i 
many cases to increase the brightness 


by steaming. 


soaping, and clearing 


of the dye. 





The Trade Position of Indigo. 

The indigo market for the first hal 
of the current year has been charac 
terized by great firmness, the tendency 
in the price having been, and is now 
upward, due chiefly to the strong sta 
tistical position of the article. At the 
July auction in London, stocks showed 
a decrease of 7,410 chests, of 130 to 140 
kilos, as with last 


compared year's 


stock at the same time. This was a 
very large decrease, considering that 
1898 amounted to 
It is thought that 
the stocks in the hands of middlemen 
The 
extent of the present crop of East In 


the total stocks in 


only 21,607 chests. 


are almost entirely exhausted. 


dian indigo cannot be given at this 
time, but it is estimated that it will 
not exceed 83,000 maunds. This is a 


falling off from last year’s crop of 


nearly 25 per cent., and shows a very 
much larger percentage of decrease as 
compared with any of the other pre- 
In fact, the esti 
mated crop for the present season Is 
less than anything in the history of 
the indigo trade. 


ceding five seasons. 


ihere is no doubt 
that the consumptive demand for indi 
go will be as large this season as at 
any time heretofore, and the conse- 
quence will be that the deficiency will 
have to be supplied by synthetic indi 
g0, which is rapidly coming into pop 
ular estimation. 

The British Consul-General in Ger 
many, in a recent report on the chem- 
ical trade of that country, makes the 
following interesting statement con 
cerning the progress made in the man 
ufacture of indigo, synthetically 
“Among new manufactures the manu- 
facture of artificial indigo is decidedly 
the most important. The most san- 
guine anticipations of the manufactur- 


ers have been realized. The favorable 
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practical results of the new manufac- 
ture have convinced the consumers of 
the great advantages which it pos- 
sesses, and all doubts as to its equality 
with the natural product have disap- 
peared. In fact, artificial indigo is a 
perfect substitute for the natural 
product. This has, of course, led to 
the establishment of numerous factor- 
ies for its production; this fact, to- 
gether with the low price of the nat- 
ural indigo, will eventually cause 
some difficulties in the trade.” 
Considering the position in which 
the indigo market finds itself, it is for- 
tunate for the consumers of indigo 
that the present tariff law admits of 
the importation of synthetic indigo 
at the same rate of duty as vegetable 
indigo. Were it otherwise, the users 
of indigo among manufacturers would 
find themselves in a very uncomfort- 


able position. 





Dyeing Wool Slubbing. 


or certain purposes the dyeing of 
cotton in the sliver and of wool in the 
slubbing gives superior results. Other- 
wise it would probably not be done, 
as although it certainly is easier than 
cop dyeing, it is more diflicult than 
dyeing in any other stage of manufac- 
ture—that is to say, as far as the ac- 
tual tinctorial treatment is concerned 

for it has its advantages otherwise 
in saving work. 

Sliver and slubbing are produced at 
a certain stage of spinning, where the 
fibres have been carded out straight, 
but before any twist has been put into 
the long narrow ribbon. They are 
both treated very much alike, but our 
remarks apply to slubbing alone. It 
comes to the dyer in the form of balls 
(or “tops”), the amount of material 
balled being regulated simply by con- 
venience, but rarely exceeding a 
weight of 10 pounds. The dyer reels 
the slubbing and cuts it into reel 
lengths of one yard each, tying the 
ends together with string in such a 
way that it resembles a hank of yarn. 
It is evident, therefore, at the outset 
that slubbing dyeing is very similar to 


hank dyeing; but there is a difference, 
for the comparatively rough treatment 
that hanks are submitted to would 
ruin tender slubbing. 

Now let us get at the reasons for 
slubbing dyeing. It may be looked 
upon as a loose wool in a rather more 
difficult state to work, so the question 
at once arises—Why not dye the fibres 
in the loose wool to get the same re- 
sults? It takes more dyestuff to pro- 
duce a given shade on loose wool or 
slubbing than on yarn or cloth, and 
this amounts to the same thing as say- 
ing that, fibre by fibre, the loose wool 
or slubbing is more perfectly dyed. 
Put the preference in certain cases to 
slubbing instead of loose wool dyeing 
is because it is impossible to avoid 
lumps forming in the stuff in dyeing 
loose wool with a machine, which, 
however carefully done, and with the 
best of machines, undoubtedly burts 
the fibre. It is evident, therefore, that 
we get all the advantages and none of 
the disadvantages of loose wool dye- 
ing in treating slubbing. The process, 
however, has disadvantages of its 
own. 

Slubbing dyeing has also an advan- 
tage over the treatment of the stuff 
in the spun state, as it avoids dividing 
and rewinding the yarn. These ad- 
vantages, together with the fact that 
the tibre is more perfectly dyed and 
less injured than in any other way, 
make it a favorite means of getting 
excellent results, and, therefore, it is 
chosen very generally in worsted man- 
ufacture. Dyed in this form in a doz- 
en standard colors or so, any shade 
can be produced by mixing the colors 
for worsted yarns. It can also be pro- 
duced in any shade simply by mixing 
a black dyed slubbing and an undyed 


slubbing together in varying propor- 


tions. As regards fastness to light of 
the final product, this method of pro- 
cedure, it is asserted, gives very su- 
perior results. Many effects in figured 
and fancy designs (other than printed) 
can only be got by dyeing in the slub- 
bing, and it is used even in well-ad- 
vised preference in the manufacture 
of certain plain cloths.—Exchange. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
rtinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
EXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


To Prevent Splitting of Laps. 


Editor Tertile World: 

Can you zive me any information how 
to prevent split laps, or lick laps? I have 
tried all ways to prevent this, but I can 
find only one way to do it, and that is to 
reduce the speed of the fans, but then 
there is more or less waste. If the fans 
could be speeded up to 1050 revolutions 
per minute, instead of 630, I think I could 
obtain better work. If you know of any 
way to prevent the trouble, I should like 
to hear from you. 

J. L. 


We do not think that our correspondent 
states his trouble fully enough for us to 
give him advice that would be of much 
value to him. If we should attempt to 
say anything, we would suggest that he 
put a sheet-iron adjustable door over the 
opening from the cage cylinders to fan, 
made so that they can be moved to such 
a point that the laps shall stop splitting. 
This acts the same as a cut-off in the old- 
style pickers, whose laps never split. 
There is another thing that causes split 
laps, and that is the dust room not being 
large enough to take away the air from 
the fans, which make a back draft. We 
would also suggest taking some smooth, 
etrong paper and cover the top cage cyl- 
inder with it, thus throwing all the cot- 
ton on to the bottom cylinder, and if 
these are tried he will find out one that 
will do him goo. 


Beoks on Dyeing. 


Fditor Textile World: 

I have been referred to you as the best 
authority for recommending proper books 
for dyers’ use. I should like to get a book 
on the coloring of fast black, also one 
how to dye plumes and cur! the same 


We would suggest for recipes and the 
proper dyes for coloring black, that our 
advertisers be addressed for some of their 
color cards relating to this color, or any 
other. Our inquirer will get something 
nearer to his needs by this means than 
from any books. We would suggest that 
he secure a copy of a work entitled “‘A 
Handbook of Garment and Dyeing Clean- 
ing,’ by George H. Hurst, published by J 
B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia, 


Cotton Gin. 


Rditor Testile World: 

I should like the names of some makers 
of roller gins, English, German, French 
and American, 

J.T. F 

There are not many makers of cotto: 
gins of this description, though there ar: 
a number of these gins that have been 
patented, and one or two ccnstructed, for 
the purpose of interesting capital in their 
manufacture. We know of nv roller gin 
that can be obtained in any quantity, ex 
cept one or two, and about these we hav: 
written our inquirer. 





Book on Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facture. 


Iditor Textile World: 


I wish to obtain a good book on woolen 
and worsted manufacture. Can you rec 
ommend such a one? 

G. H. 


We would suggest purchasing the lately 
published edition of ‘‘Wool Manufacture, 
by Roberts Beaumont. Price $3. 


Jaeger Yarn. 


Editor Textile World: 


Can you tell me the colors of the cotton 
mixture as represented in the accompany- 
ing yarn; also the proportion of each 
used? Is it usually mixed in the picker, 
or on the card? 

F. F. A. 


We cannot give the colors of the mix- 
ture any better than your own eyes will 
tell you. As to the proportion of the dif- 
ferent colors, it would be difficult for us 
to tell, and we would suggest making ex 
perimental mixtures, which need not be 
large until the right combination is ob 
tained. We should say, as a rough guess 
that the mixture of the sample of yarn 
sent us was 5 per cent. and 95 per cent 
The mixture is usually done in the picke: 





Gloss Fivish. 


Editor Teatile World: 

I send you a sample towel with a silver 
gloss finish, which I desire to reproduce 
Can you tell me how it is done? 

T. B. 
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The towel that we have received is 
nen warp and cotton filling. We cannot 
state exactly how the gicss finish is ob- 
tained in this instance. There are ma- 
hines for producing this effect, known as 
the glazing or lustreing eperation. The 
istre also can be obtained by passing the 
goods through calenders, in which th 
sreater the pressure, the greater the 
glize, and with heated metal bowls still 
more brilliancy is obtained; the heat of 
the bowl drying the tissue gives it a feel 
ind smarter appearance. It is thought 
ulvisable, in many cases, to. slightly 
dampen the goods before calendering; for 
glazing it requires more dampening than 
for simply finishing. We would suggest 
Jur correspondent securing the following 
work, as it contains much that we think 
would be of value to him in his vocation: 
“Blementary Treatise on Finishing White 
Dved and Printed Cotton Goods,” by Jos- 
eph Depierre. It is a work that was pub- 
lished in 1889, at Manchester, Eng., but it 
eannot be considered, by any means, out 
of date. 


Oxidized Black on Hosiery. 


Editor Textile Worl. 

What kind of dyestuffs, and a recipe for 
using the same, should I use to get oxi- 
dized bleck on cotton hosiery? 


We have replied my mail. The questior 
isked is not one readily answered in 
few words, Besides, it is too general. 
The dyeing of oxidized aniline black is ex- 
tremely difficult, and oftentimes results 
in the production of a great many sec- 
onds and inferior gocds, unless one is 
thoroughly familiar with the process. Ii 
is, therefore, almost impossible for one to 
give any definite infermation, especially 
when the goods to be dyed are not fully 
known. In order to give a satisfactory 
answer, the dycing apparatus with which 
the dyer is to work should be known. 


Ramie. 


Fdiior Textile World: 

We frequently receive inquiries in re- 
gard to the ramie industry. We have no- 
ticed that this fibre is not included in any 
market quotations. Have you any defin- 
ite information in regard to the importa- 
tion, at the present time, of this material, 
or its use for manufacturing purposes in 
this country? 

L. H. D. 


It would be difficult, if not almost im- 
possible, to make market quotations for 
this fibre, as there is little or no sale for 
it, and its manufacture is limited to an 
extremely small amount. We do not 


think that it is purchased to any appreci- 
able extent in this country in its raw 
State or in its prepared state, other than 
in the form of yarn, which is imported. 
There are no separate statistics showing 
the importation of ramie in any of Its 
forms, that we know of, and if any exist 
they are known only to custom house offi- 
cials, or to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington. Possibly these officials, were they 
vddressed, could throw some light upon 
the amount of ramie imported. Thus far, 
manufacturers have not fcund it advan- 
tageous to use ramie in competition with 
other fibres 


Book on Sizing. 


Editor Textile World: 


Do you know of any bcok that treats on 
sizing of yarn or goods? I have an En- 
giish book, but it treats on flour and 
China Clay size, which is not used in 
this country 

L. W. J. 


The best book that we know of on this 
subject is “‘Size Ingredients, Size Mixing 
and Sizing,’’ by Hugh Monie, Jr. Price 
$1. This book is intended to be a com- 
plete practical work, dealing with every- 
thing relating to the modern processes of 
sizing, etc. See our list of textile books. 


Shaker Socks. 


Editor Textile World: 
Will you please inform one of your far 
away subscribers upon what machines 
the “Shaker Socks’ are made. Your Di- 
rectory for 1899 has recently reached me 
ind I find much that is of great value in 
it and also in the Textile World. 
Swatow, China. A. FB. 


We believe the old style “Shaker Sock” 
has gone out of the market almost en- 
tirely in this country, being replaced by a 
sock of about the same weight, with a 
seamless foot and a full ribbed leg. By 
consulting the advertising columns of the 
Textile World, you will find builders of 
this class of machinery who would doubt- 
less be willing to send circulars and sam- 
ples. 


Honey-Comb Shawis. 


Editor Teatile World: 
Will you give me a list of the manufac- 
turers of worsted honey-comb shawls 
that are to be found in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania? 
A. N 


We would suggest that the Textile 
World Directory be consulted, which will 
give all the needed information, we 
think. 
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New Publications. 


The History 
ward Sta 
York Houegtl 
This is a book 








of the Presidency. By Ed- 
nwood. Boston and New 
ton, Miffiln & Company. 
of 586 pages, and is written 


by one thoroughly familiar with this sub- 


ject, which is 
tractive und Ir 
ular reading 

the History of 
originally publ 


presented in a most at- 
istructive manner for pop- 
The basis of this book is 
the Presidential Election, 
ished in 1884, which has al- 


ways heen regarded as a standard. In- 


creasing abur 
greater fam 


tory of more r 


ening of the first plan in subsequent edi~ 
tions, issued in 1888, 1892 1896, und the 
present one, tho 1 the latter is under a 
new titl bee 1 of its greater scope 
than it had in its first form. ‘The author 
has collected and presented all important 
matters relating to the presidency, be- 
ginning with the constitutional history of 


dance of material and 
irity with t political his- 
cent times caused a broad- 


; 





tne olfice, covering every public event and 


discussion whi 


ence in determ 


office, et It 


essi'v accessivd 


zen, who desir¢ 


politics of his 


The Empire « 
ing distri 
way, is beyond 
ite publication 
company. It ji 





tains nearly two 


hundred illust 
entertaining ft 
the wonderful 
Southern Stat 
charms is a 

cost upward 

been higrhiv 1 


Shoddy. TI 
Cleveland 


trad 1 ve 
showing san 
products 1 t 
into var l 
I some | 
and n 

This ird W 


h had a perceptible influ- 
ining who should hold the 
is a book that shouid be 
le to every American citi- 
s to be familiar with the 





if the South, which is be- 
ited by the Southern Rail- 
question the most exquis- 
ever issued by a railroad 
s 9 by 1! in size and con 
indred pages and four 
rations It gives in most 
rm a complete record of 
industrial growth of the 








es, and also presents its 
resort sectior The work 
$20,000 to produce ind ha 
raised by the pres both 
th A copy will be se! 


cents to 


yne remitting 15 


'N. E. P. A., 228 Washington 


I’. Muhthauser Company, 
Ohio, are sending to the 


indsomely gotten up card, 


les of some of their shoddy 


loose state, and as m 


imples how a Vv 


le 


cation. This type of fan is an adjunct of 
much importance to rany manufacturing 
processes. It van be used either as a 
blower or exhauster. Those interested in 
such machinery should write for tt 
catalogue. 


Wool Bine N Extra. This Is the title of 
a color card issued by Farbenfa 
riken of Elberfeld Company, with dire 
tions. 





3enzo Nitroel Colors. This is a col 
card published by Farbenfabriken of 
Elberfeld Company. showing thess lor 
on loose cotton, with directions how 
use them, 





Wm. J. Matheson & Co., New York 
have just issued color cards and 
formation relating to the following dy 

sold by them: Immedial Black, for dys 

1 


fast black warps for union goods; D 
mineral Blue t, used on cotton p 
goods; Shot Effects with Anthra 
Acid Black 8 T, upon wool and silk go 
Sume very interesting effects are pro 


duced by these dyes. 


The Buffalo Forge Cempany, Buffal 
N. Y., have just issued a very a 
tractive pamphlet relating to the engin 
of their manufacture, of the horizont 
centre and side crank types; uprig! 
and marines The designs of these « 
gines are very handsome. Users of st 
engines would find it to their advar 
to write to the publishers of this pamp 
let for a copy of the same. 





Fractical Mechanics for Textile Worl 
:. y George R. Smith, Manche 
ter, Lng.: John Heywocd 235 pag 
This is a most valuable wcrk on m 
ics, pertaining to textile factories, t 
has been published in recent years. Ir 





fact, it is the only one that we know of 
that covers the field in a way which 

be practically useful to superintenden 
and overseers. It is written by the 
sistant lecturer and demonstrator in car 
ing ind spinning Yorkshire Col 
T.ced The book deals with measur 
ments, which all mill men should be at 
to take accurately; with the units and 
paratus employed ii estimating 

wurk and power; the disturbing influer 

in a mac ne which go towards making a 
machine what it is; cams, levers, pu 
gers } ting belts; transmissior 
power; hydraulics; boilers, fuel, mot 


Japan,” wr 
iticn, by the di 
Thomas Ellison 
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Liverpool. Illustrations and a descrip- 
tion of the new Lowry cotton press also 
appears in this edition, relating to a me- 
chanical system of baling cotton, which 
has now attracted much attention among 
planters and the trade. Besides the usual 
tables of receipts, stocks, exports, con- 
sumption, acreage, total visible supply 
and fluctuations, there is much interest- 
ing original matter that cannot be found 
elsewhere in such a concise form. This 
publication is not for sale, but is issued 
for gratuitous distribution among the 
friends and customers of the publishers, 


Lanacyl Colors. This Is the title of a 
sample card, issued by Wm. J. Ma- 
theson & Company, New York, showing 
gentlemen's suitings dyed with Lanacyl 
colore We would suggest that dyers 
vrite for it. 


Popular Science Monthly for October. 

New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Price $% per annum. In this issue 
appears @n important article from Bish- 
op Potter, cn the charity question, in 
which he points out the degrading and 
demoralizing effects of receiving alms. 
Comptroller Coler has an article on the 
“Reforms of Public Charity,’’ believing 
that much money can be saved to tax 
payers by a few judicious changes in the 
present system. The subject of Chris- 
tian Setienc physician's stand- 
point is discussed. Prof. G. A. Dorsey 
furnishes ¢ interesting illustrated ac- 
count of the Hopi Indians, an isolated 
people, forming one of the most curious 
relics of ancient civilization which exists 
today in America. 


Bulletin of the National Association 
Wool Manufacturers. Edited by 
N. I. Nortn secretary of the associa- 
tior The third number of Vol. 29 of this 
quarterly, devoted to the inte ts of the 
ynal wool indus 7? been 
ed. [ts contents ist l 
yz subjects: Industr 
‘extiles; The New Engl 
icture ov the secretar 
1e Treasury Department on 
and Woolen Tariff. 


Industrial News. 


lugene F, Fr formerly superir 
of the broad silk department < 
terson Ribbon Company, Paterson, 
on an extensive if I 
for the benefit « 
open for an 
the coming 


Sykes & Street, 
rines, dyeing 
ve rémoved 


nh street. 


Arkwrig 
place 


Fiargraves 
have placed | 
midifiers with the Amer 
ng Company, Boston, Mass. 


National Association Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of this 
association will be held at the United 
States Hotel in Boston on Wednesday, 
November 15th, at 10 a. m., for the an- 
nul election of officers and the discus- 
sion of other matters of importance, and 
it is expected that there will be a large 
attendance. The present officers of the 
company are the following: Fresident, A. 
Ei. Jones of Webster; vice-president, Her- 
man Amback of Providence; seccnd vice- 
president, Thomas Brennan of Walnut 
Hill; third vice-president, Louis Cormac 
of l’rovidence; treasurer, A. E. Jones of 
Uxbridge, Mass.; secretary, John Mul- 
rooney of Plymouth. G. W. Furr of Lew- 
ell is the secretary of the beneficiary de- 
partment 

—A very ccnvincing little circular is 
thal issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
of Boston, Mass., regarding their Ex- 
haust Heads, which shows that by the 
utilization of centrifugal force in the op- 
eration of this head, the water is thrown 
outward with 1000 times the force exerted 
upen the steam, and is thereby absolute- 
ly separated from it. 


—Whirl round your head a closed ves- 
sel filled with wet steam. he water 
particles w be deposited on the farthest 
end. Why* Simply because water is 
heavier than steam, and therefore 
thrown outward with 1000 tim the cen- 
triruszzal force.’’ Thus is explair the rea- 
son for the effective cperaticn of 
tevant Exhaust Head, as presents in a 
circular recently issued by the B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co. of Boston, Mass. l rill be 


sent upon application. 


—The American M tening Company 
have received an order for humidifiers 
from Messrs Bauer & Black, Chicago, Ill. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge C 
Fast Berlin, Coan ire shipping 
ico the structural iron material 
reof for a building 80 fe 
feet long. This roof i 
masonry walls, and 
used for a paper m 
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I Drew, of Cedartown 
i near future, put on the market a 
l edging machine, which will make a 
variety of patterns at a very small cost. 
I 
I 


Ga., will, 


tibbed underwear manufacturers will 
nd this machine a great saving. 





Cling-Surface. 


Cling-Surface is a name becoming pret- 
ty well known in the manufacturing 
world, if inquiries and sales are an indi- 
cation. The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co., of 
199-206 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y., report 
that they have just established a branch 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, to meet 
the increased demand for Cling-Surface 
in that section from those who have been 
compelled to run their belts as tight as 
possible to prevent slipping. A recent 
letter from a prominent mechanical engi- 
neer says: 

“Being somewhat skeptical as to the 
virtue of any belt dressing, it was some 
time before I concluded to try Cling-Sur- 
fice, and only after being driven to it, 
ac our belts were badly overloaded and 
showed signs of rapid depreciation. Your 
Cling-Surface was a complete revelation 
to me, and belts that formerly had to be 
run so tight as to cause a great deal of 
noise are now running slack and quiet, 
with not the least evidence of slipping. 

I heartily recommend it for leather 
belting, for in addition to its increasing 
the pulling capacity of a bel, I find the 
belts are soft and show a fine glossy, yet 
very clinging surface.”’ 





—The Henri Nestle Company, manufac- 
turers of Nestle’s food, are establishing a 
large plant at Fulton, N. Y., for the pro- 
duction of their specialties in the United 
States This firm has fits headquarters 
at Vivay, Switzerland, and before estab 
lishing its plant in America, it has al- 
ready constructed a similar plant in Swe- 
den. The plant at Fulton, N. Y., will be 
fireproof, and of the most modern con- 
struction, using steel framework for the 
fleors and roofs, with brick side walls 
the floors being constructed of concrete 
supported by steel beams. The Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company, of East Berlin, 
Conn., furnished and erected all the steel 
structural work connected with this 
building, under the supervision of H. J. 
White, Consulting Engineer for Henri 
Nestle 


—At the New York exhibit of the Cling- 
Surface Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., after running a month with two belts 
on double pulleys, the pulley face of the 
belt without ‘“‘cling-surface’’ was beauti- 
fully polished. While the one with 
“cling-surface’’ was in the same condi- 
tion as it was when first used; in fact, it 
was so evident that it was commented 
upon several times by sharp engineers, 
believing perhaps that the ‘“cling-sur- 
face"’ pulley had been designedly rough- 
ened, but after they saw the running of 
the belts they were satisfied that it came 
as a natural result. 


—The Modena Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., have placed a repeat order for hu- 
midifiers with the American Moistening 
Company of Boston, the system to be in- 
stalled in their No. 2 mill. 





Are Your Pipes Covered? 


Cold weather is coming on and the 
matter of pipe covering becomes of more 


WORLD 


importance every day. Here is a leakage 
in expense which can be stopped by con 
paratively small outlay, and not only 
cost saved, but efficiency is gained at t! 
same time. Of course it makes a goo 
deal of difference what kind of covering 
are used for steam pipes and boiler 
The coverings made by the Norristow 
Pipe Covering Co., Ltd., of Norristow 
Pa., have proved very satisfactory ar 
are in extended use. They are adapted 
for any kind of service and are made 
five different grades for different pur 
poses. They can be conveniently put 
and the manufacturers assert that th« 
will pay 100 per cent. of the money 
vested, besides giving dry steam wh 
ever it is required. 





Clatches. 


New Haven, Conn 
rn Machinery Co., City. 
Gentlemen:—It may be of interest to yo 
to know that we have run one of you 
Frisbie clutches for th past thirtes 
years, most of the time continuously dur 
ing working hours. This clutch is appa: 
ently in as good condition as after tl 
first week's service. We have been to n 
expense in the shape of repairs. We al 
have two other of your clutehes, one cor 
nected directly with our main belt fron 
the engine, which, in case of emergencik 
we throw out, stopping the whole plar 
instead of shutting down the 
has worked perfectly satisfactory, 
in fine condition today. 
Respectfully yours 
R. H. Brown & Co 


The Haste 
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American Moistening 
Mass., have a repeat 
Globe Worsted Mills, 

for the equipment of 
humidifiers. 


Business Brokers. 


called to the advertisemse 
of Riggs & Co., 575, 577 Bourse Bldg., Phi 
1delphia, who conduct negotiations f 
the purchase ‘and sale of business enter 
negotiate partnerships, procu 
special capital, loans on corporations, ™ 
ganize stock companies, etc. The firm ha 
been in business in Philadelphia since 1872 
and has had dealings in all parts of th 
United States and Canada. They have ne 
gotiated the sale of many business pro 
ositions, and accomplished many difficu 
transactions which parties could not read 
ily accomplish for themselves without u: 
due publicity. Their long experience 
the business and a record of nearly 
years is evidence of their responsibilit 
and efficiency. They make a specialty 
this business ss well as handling man 
facturing properties, and solicit corr 
spondence with those who have need o 
the services of skilled and confident 
agents in such matters. F. D. Sterner 
now the general manager and gives per 
sonal attention to the direction of tl! 
transactions in hand. 


Attention 


prises, 


—The Berlin Iron Bridge Company 


East Rerlin, “onn., are erecting in t! 
village of Baldwinsville, N. Y., betwee 
the towns of Van Buren and Lysander 
plate girder bridge consisting of thr 
spans of 85 feet each. The bridge has 
roadway of 30 feet wide and two sidewalk 
of seven feet wide. The structure is 


engine [t 
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substantial one throughout; th: 
ing is of buckle plate carrying con- 


roadway. The bridg« is also 


igned to carry a double track electri 
et railway track, besides the ordinary 


tie. 


The Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8. C., 

placed an order with the American 

Moistening Company for the entire equip 
ent of their mill with humidifiers. 


‘* Half the Time and Less Power.” 


There is double the satisfaction in sell- 
machinery when the bvilder learns 
t his customer is thoroughly satisfied 
ith his investment and fiiids it all that 
claimed to be. It not only gives the 
isant feeling of having given good 
ie for money received, but it is also 
in assurance of subsequent orders. 

We think that A. Hun Berry, the ven- 
tilating wheel manufacturer, 23 West 
First street, Poston, has his full share of 
uch experiences, as we very often come 
icross well-satisfieil customers of his 
who always send their order to him for 
inother fan when occesion demands. 
Quite recently, the engineer in the mill 
of one of his new customers remarked, 
“We put on to the dryer (just equipped 
with a Berry wheel) one-third more wool 
than we did before and dry it in one-half 
the time and with much less power.”’ 
General Berry makes his wheels of the 
best material and workmanship that can 
be put in, and this, together with the 
meritorious design of the wheel and the 
good judgment shown in their installa- 
tions when he or his well-known travel- 
ing man, Mr. Woodward, are allowed to 
plan them, is the reason of their suc- 
cess, 


—ihe Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S&S. C., 
have placed a repeat order with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mages., for humidifiers. 





George Woolford’s Removal. 


Geo. Woolford, manufacturer of cedar 
and cypress tanks, formerly of 2238-50 N. 
9th St., Philadelphia, announces the com- 
pletion of his new plant at Paschall, 
Philadelphia, and his removal thereto. 
Mr. Woolford has outgrown the capacity 
of his old plant, where he has been es- 
tablished a great many years and built 
up an extensive trade. Finding his ac- 
commodations inadequate for his grow- 
ing business, he has erected one of the 
best equipped tank manufactories in the 
country, where ample room, abundance 
of material, new and improved machin- 
ery and the best shipping facilities will 
enable him to fill large or small orders at 
short notice. His new plant is now run- 

day and night in order to keep up 
with his orders, and the prospects are 
t there is plenty of work ahead. 





The William Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, will make extensive addi- 

ns to their already large plant, and 

e placed the order for the new build- 

with The Berlin Iron Bridge Com- 
of East Berlin, Conn. The new 
hine shop will be 142 feet wide and 


350 feet long, three stories in height. All 
the floors, including the gallery floors, 
are to be controlled by electric traveling 
cranes. The framework will be of steel, 
the outside walls of brick, and will be 
one of the largest and most complete ma- 
chine shops in the world. 


Tests of Cling-Surface. 


In our last June issue, we devoted con- 
siderable space to the report of Prof. R. 
C. Carpenter, on the tests made by him 
regarding the power efficiency of belts, 
and especially the results cbtained by the 
use of Cling-Surface, on a slack belt. 
Since then, Prof. Carpenter has made 
other tests of the use of Cling-Surface, 
substantiating in every particular the 
Statements made in his previous report. 
These tests, it appears, indicate, accord- 
ing to Prof. Carpenter, “higher efficiency 
of transmission and less loss of power in 
the case of belts treated with ‘Cling-Sur- 
face’ than in the case of belts not so 
treated, when working under the condi-~ 
tions prevailing at the time of the earlier 
test. This is due to the fact that the slip- 
ping of a belt causes considerable loss of 
power, the power so lost passing off in 
heat. The use of ‘Cling-Surface’ reduces 
the slipping and consequently reduces 
the loss of power occasioned by the use 
of belts that slip.”’ 

During the past six months Prof. Car- 
penter has had occasion to observe the 
practical use of ‘‘Cling-Surface”’ in a num- 
ber of instances. ‘In all such cases,’’ he 
says, “it has improved the belts by soft- 
ening them, and as far as can be deter- 
mined in the limited time (seven months) 
tends to preserve the leather of which 
they are constructed.” 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of 
East Berlin, Conn., have the contract for 
erecting at Yonkers, N. Y., a grand stand 
for the Empire City Trotting Club. The 
contract includes the cumplete stand. It 
will be a structure 100 feet wide and 100 
feet long. Underneath the main seating 
deck will be locuted a restaurant, re- 
freshment stands, lunch counters, and 
retiring rooms. Located some distance 
above the main seating deck are boxes 
suspended from the roof trusses, which 
adds very much to the desirability of the 
stand, and increases the seating capacity 
to a great extent. The structure will be 
fire-proof throughout; nothing combust- 
ible is to be usei. The framework will 
be steel. Floors will be brick paving and 
concrete. The seating deck platform will 
be cement and concrete. The roof cover- 
ing is to be corrugated iron. This stand 
will be one of the largest and best equip- 
ped structures of its kind ever built 


Wool Size. 


This is a specialty of Bosson & Lane. 36 
Central Wharf, Boston, and is designed 
for sizing woolen, worsted and carpet 
warps, and they claim it to be much su- 
perior to glue and similar sizing com- 
pounds. It has no disagreeable odor, dries 
quickly, is concentrated end economical. 
As a reminder of wool size, they are 
sending ont a very attractive blotter of 
celluloid top, which will be an ornament 
to any manufacturer’s or overseer’s desk. 
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Lowell Textile School. 

The Lowell Textile School has opened 
its fall 1 with a largely increased 
number of s nts, particularly of regu- 
lar students. 

C. ©. Hedrick has resigned his position 
as instructor in cotton spinning to return 
to the Lowell Machine Shop, and his 
place has be»n filled by selection of 
Otis lL. Humphrey. 

M. W. McCarihy, instructor in woolen 
carding, and W. K. Denniston, instructor 
in hand looms, have left the schvol tor 
other positions and ir places hav 
been filled by Arthur Stewart and A. J. 
Prad»l, respectiv 

CK Bw. Cit rriuduate of the Massa- 
chusetts ist te of Technology, has 
been appoint nstruct¢ general 
chemistry and it 

Capt. James G il yr so 
connected wi th Lawrence 
tion, is to give a course of lectur 
mill engineering: 

A dyeing de; ent has bee ‘omplet- 
ed as was V i in th ‘atalowue 
and every facility c for a 
most successful st perations of in- 


dustrial chen I textile dyeing. 


Amer 1 Ginning Company, 
t Pi ( I tin, will erect 
: t t Mi 
nvi } 


ieft 


1 Sco 
t ‘ 


I org 


under N« d laws, with the follow 


ir fice John Lunn, president ind 
ret nd treasurer. 

1 at 1818 Boston Ave 

now installing their 

t be ré ly for 

mmpany will 

und carbonize 

ented by Mr. 


manager I 


Cling-Su face. 

Elmira Knitting Mills, Elmira, N. Y. 
“On June 21 you sent us 25 lbs. Cling- 
Surface w e liked very much. We 
now ask r 6 3. more.”’ 

Elizat ills, Hills Grove, R. I. “We 
are using ‘ling Surface and have had 
good results fe think it will prove to 
be the best of inything we hav ever 
used on our ! Fae 

British Hosiery Co., Thornton, R. I. 
“Cling-Surface has been entirely satisfac- 
tory. t is undoubtedly the best thing 
we ever used.”’ 

Standard Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 

‘*Refore we used Cling-Surface our 
Its were slipping and screeching heavy 
and would almost slip from pulleys. 
two or three applications of Cling- 
Surface made a wonderful improvement. 
Our belts are running very slack, abso 
lutely no slipping and have gained at 
least 25 per cent. of power.” 

Acheson, Harden & Co., Dundee, N. J. 
“Since using Cling-Surface our belts are 
running perfectly slack, doing away with 
ali bother of keeping them tight to pre- 
vent slipping.”’ 

Galveston City Cotton Mills, Galveston 
City, Texas. “I have run my belts so 
slack they would not begin to drive and 
after applying Cling-Surface they have 
pulled the load and given higher speed on 
shaft than ever obtained before.”’ 
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The Goulds Manufacturing Uo. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Compar 
Seneca Falls, New York, are to er 
substantial brick buildings near them 
be utilized for the manufacture of 
immense power pumps which the « 
pany have been engaged in construc 
for some years past. The plans for 
buildings show a machine shop 
length by 100 feet in width, b 
by 67 feet, a foundry 122 f 
7 in width, and 
by 30 feet; also coke 
ible dimensions 
ne story in height 
Il the latest improves 
* handling great bodies « 
manufacture of large 


water W OrkKS, mil 





New Bedford Textile School. 


The organizati P the classes of 
New Bedford Textile School, Ne I 
Mass l t mo 


tne 
: SCS DY 
Bedford, formerly 
Work of 6TF 
team engineert 
tZ, tormerly on I 
Howland Mills of N 
Bedtord 

The fifteen evening classes are t 
hy members of the day schcol staff 
gether j s tants whose er 
were engas on account of their exp 
knowledge ’ the subjects to be taug 

The evening cotton yarn prepar 
class is under the direct charge 
Maraging Director Brooks, and in 
department are 87 students, of whom 
will take the cotion picking and card 
course under J. O. Thompson, Jr., one 
the superintendents of the Wam 
Mills. 

Twenty students have taken mule 
ning under the tuition of Samuel R 
Secretary of the National Association 
Mule Spinners. Other classes have b 
formed in combing under Mark Creed 
the Wamsutta Mills, and frame spin: 
under James T. Broadbent, assis 
principal of the department. 

Two large weaving classes have be 
formed, one in plain weaving, consi 
of 22 students under Tnomas Yates, pri 
cipal of the weaving department of 
Textile School, who is assisted by |! 
Spencer. Mr. Yates has also 33 studer 
in fancy weaving and fixing, while San 
vel Holt has taken the class on jacqua! 
weaving and fixing. 

The Gesigning class is a very large o! 
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students, and is taught 
while the hand 
Samuel 


of 44 
Whitworth, 
charge of 


onsisting 
Ly Ernest 
loom practice is in 
Holt. 

The mill arithmetic class is taught by 
W. H. Mitchell, who taught mill 
at the Y. M. C. last winter, and ough 
to be a popular class for who d 
sire to commence with simple textil 
arithmetic and prepare for later instru 
tien in calculations on both yarn p 
ration, Warp preparation and weay 4 

ery. It is l ommo- 

. few more students in 

evening drawing school 
inter in th New 

ol under Principal Ge 
will have F 


higures 


those 


possible to ac 


this class 


who charge of 


MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mlill«. 

—*Alabama, Gadsden. R. R. Asberry 
of Greenville, S. C., has purchased 1280 
land and riparian rights at lock 


7.000. He 


acres of 

No. 3, near thi 
intends to di 
erect an 
mill. Work on : enter} 
Start next 


electric and a 


spring. 
—Alabama, Mobile. 
located at C 
started up on 


—Alabama, Ky! 
mill ‘s proposed f 
Bakes to be the 


—*Alabama, 
Falls Mfg. C 
build 
build 
ing i 
building 
70. The 
quality blue 
of this mill will 
and 2,000 looms, whi 
rapidly as possible. 


will be 


—*Georgia, Atlanta. A. G. Rhodes, 
Decatur St., informs us that he « 

uc no information regarding his proposes 
new mill, as he has not fully decided 
whether he will erect it or not. 


—Georgia, Calhoun. A_ $50,000 
mill company is talked of, with , 
Starr and W. J. Renkin as projectors. 


sation for a 
‘lay (1 
Price, 
w cot- 
a capital 


—*Georgia, Canton. Appli 
charter has bean made by A. 8. 
§. Senator), P. B. Latimer, J. M 
T. W. Hogan and others, for an 
ton spinning company, to have 
of $100,000. 


—Georgia, Dalton. Horace J. Smith 
and James Headrick are the parties re- 
ported as organizing a new cofton mill 
company at this place to have $100,090 
capital. $55,000 has already been 
scribed. 


Subd- 


—*Georgia, Newnan. N. F. Cole, inter- 
ested in the new cotton mill to be estab- 
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year’s mechanical course. The second 
year's mechanical course will be in 
charge of E. E. Smith, and the architec- 
tural course will be taught by Oliver H. 
Gardner. A large class has been formed 
in ‘free hand drawing under Miss Crab- 
The total number of students in 
combined classes, day and 
, h is very largely in « of 
the trustees, and is be- 
largest number of stu- 
been enreclled in the first 
American textile 
l t more 


evening, is 


es as 


eir full 


informs us that 
d $250,000 
ind that nothin 


this time. 


1 e rill, 

» company to be 

1 $100,000 to $150,000 capi- 

é d that matters will take 
shape within sixty days 


ymimitte 
I iting a 
it this place, con- 


A. Rucker, 


Kansas, Coffeyville A 
uppointed to assis in rr 
ill company 
M. A. E. Patton, L. 
y 


, and others. 


Clinton. Officers of the 

& Cotten Mills have been 

follows: president, D. W. 

- ‘ president Isador Mayer; 

tary, George J. Ramsey; treasurer, 

Forrester. Capital stock is $100,000, 

i plant of 2000 spindles will he started 
ybably by January, 1900. 


*Loutsiana, Monroe Ww. B. teely, 
one of the committee to receive subscrip- 
tions for the new Cuachita Cotton Mills, 
informs us that $ 000 has already been 
raised of the necessary $50,000. Nothing 
will be done until all is subscribed. He 
also states that at present there is no 
practical mill man interested, so that 
they will need assistance in this direc- 
tion. Uriah Millsaps, West Monroe, La., 
will probably be president and general 
manager. 


vi 


-Louisiana, New Orleans. W. H. Cook, 
345 Carondelet St., is endeavoring to es- 
tablish a cotton mill here, with $500,000 
capital. 
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—Maine, Springvale. Last week was in- 
corporated the Maine Alpaca Co, The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: Presi- 
dent, George B. Goodall; treasurer, L. E 
Goodall; clerk, William Batchelder, Jr. 
Directors, E. M. Goodall, George B. Good- 
all, lL. B. Goodall, H. Hodgson and J. Hol- 
linrake. This company is the one which 
has bought the mill formerly operated by 
the Springvale Cotton Co. and will take 
possession December Ist, by which time 
the old cotton machinery will be shipped 
South. The Alpaca Co. will doubtless 
——_— looms in operation by February 
» 1900. 


—Massachusetts Fall River. The 
Bourne Mill desires to put up a $300,000 
plant at Tiverton, R. I., and will do so 
provided the town will exempt the prop- 
erty from taxation for 10 years: other- 
wise, another location will be sought. 


—*Mississippi, Kosciusko. The new 
Plant here will be known as the Kosci- 
usko Cotton Mills; capital stock $125,000. 
President, C. L. Amderson; treasurer, 
Walter Burgess, The first instalment of 
capital has now been paid in, and 274 
acres of land bought. Nearly all of the 
machinery has been contracted for. The 
mill will have 6000 spindles and 200 looms; 
steam power. The product will be three 
to four-yard goods, probably for export. 
It is expected to have the plant in opera- 
tion by October 1, 1900. 


—*Mississippi, Okolona. The new Oko- 
lona Cotton Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital stoek of 365,000. The offi- 
cers have been elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. S. Elliott; vice president, D. Mc- 
Cartley; secretary and treasurer, T. lL. 
Bramlett. 


~—North Carolina, Charlotte. It is un- 
derstood that H. C. Dresser, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Louise Cotton Mill of 
Charlotte, and 8S. B. Alexander, Jr., are 
endeavoring to establish a new cotton 
mill here to have $100,000 capital stock. 


—*North Carolina. Concord. The Gib- 
son Mill at this place is a new corpora- 
tion with a capital stock of $100,000. J. W. 
Cannon is president: R. E. Gibson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The equipment will 
be contracted for shortly. 


—North Carolina, Enfield. George P. 
Curtis, W. H. McDonald, C. J. Burton 
and others, are understood to be interest- 
ed in the proposed new cotton, rope and 
twine mill at this place. 


—North Carolina, Grover. J. G. White 
contemplates establishing a cotton mill 
at this place. 


—*North Carolina, Hickory. It is now 
reported that E. L. Shuford has now suc- 
ceeded in interesting $60,000 capital stock 
in a proposed new cotton mill. The new 
mill will probably have $75,000 capital, 
and it is hoped that the mill will be in 
operation early next spring. 


—North Carolina, Indian Creek. We un- 
derstand that a new mill has been built 
here, equipped with 3000 spindles, to make 
No. 20 yarn. It has been running about 
two weeks. 


—North Carolina, Jamestown. A new 
eotton mill company has been organized 
here with $100, capital. The interested 
parties are W. H. Ragan, cf High Point, 
J. S. Ragsdale of Jamestown, and others. 
It is intended to erect a plant to make 
brown sheetings. 
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—*North Carolina, New Berne. A com- 
mittee in charge of new cotton mill pro- 
ject consists of William Dunn, C. D 
Bradham and P. H. Pelletier. 

—*North Carolina, Oxford. We under 
stand that J. M. Currier and Dr. E. F 
White are the leading men in the move- 
ment to establish a $200,000 cotton mill at 
this place. J. 8. Brown will probably be 
elected secretary and general manager 
It is not intended to start work on the 
plant until $200,000 has been subscribed 


—*North Carolina, Raleigh. The stock 
holders of the recently chartered Neuse 
River Mills have elected C. G. Latta, 
president; R. H. Bante, vice-president 
and W. W. Vass, secretary. It is ex 
pected that work on its water power de 
velopments will soon be started 


North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids 
The Paterson Textile Company informs 
us that their new building is expected to 
be completed by March Ist. The product 
will be silk dress goods. They will use 
electric power, supplied by the Roanoke 
Rapids Power Company. The equip- 
ment will be 250 looms, with dyehouse. 
8S. F. Paterson is president and treasurer. 


—*North Carolina, Spray. The Ameri- 
ean Cotton Mill & Warehouse Company 
has been incorporated; Capital stock $200,- 
000, with a privilege of invreasing to one 
million dollars, The incorporators are J. 
S. McAllister, J. 8. Patterson, C. E. 
Kluge, W. R. Walker, F. L. Fuller. The 
company is to manufacture jute, hemp, 
silk, cotton, or woole: goods 


—*North Carolina, Wadesboro. A $100,- 
000 stock company is now proposed for 
this place, in which C, M. Burns, T, J. 
Covington, J. D. Horne and others are 
interested. 


—*North Carolina, Wake Forest. Re- 
garding the Royall Cotton Mill, about $65,- 
000 has already been subscribed, and R. 
C. Royall informs us that he thinks 
much more will soon be received. He is 
not yet ready to give particulars. The 
largest subscribers are W. C. Powell, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and himself. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Glasgo Mills is a new cotton plant lo- 
cated at Huntingdon and Jasper Sts. 
The plant is in charge of B. O. Race, who 
was formerly manager of the Mt. Vernon 
Mills at Bridesburg, which have been 
consolidated with the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
of Chester, Pa. The produce of the Glas- 
go Mills will be high class novelties in 
cotton dress and wash goods. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. Emel 0. 
Spindler, 139 North Sixth St., has started 
a plant for making a fine line of cotton 
and silk goods. 


—*Quebec, St. Henri. We are informed 
by the Montreal Cotton Co., yarn depart- 
ment, that their new mill here will be in 
connection with their present property. 
It will be in operation by May, 1900. Pro- 
duct is to be yarns. It will be equipped 
with 25,000 spindles and 20 knitting ma- 
chines, and will have a dye house and 
also 500 looms. Fred Hawksworth is su- 
perintendent. Almost all of the equip- 
ment is yet to be contracted for. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. A char- 
ter has now been applied for by the Quin- 
tin Mills, to have $300,000 capital stock. 
This is the new company mentioned sev- 
eral months ago, in which are interested 
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J. Hamlin Beatty, Frank Hammond, G 
A. Norwoed, and J. 1. Westervelt. Th 
ipital stock has now been subscribed 
ind work on the new building will be 
started very soon The plant will hay 
12,000 spindles and 300 locms 


“South Carolina, Westminster. The 
intention of W. E. Cheswell is to estab 
lish a new cotton mill here, to be know: 
is the Cheswell Cotton Mill Co., ulti 
mately to put in 10,000 spindles and 300 
looms. At the start, however, about 6000 
spindles with proportionate number of 
looms will be installed. %é-inch export 
sheetings will be made. Mr. Cheswell 
informs us that work will not be started 
until the full amount of capital stock has 
been taken up. He proposes to take $50,- 
0) of this amount 


Texas, Cameror Much interest is 
taken in the proposed new cotton mili at 
this place. Already $9000 has been sub- 
scribed. It is the intention to build a 
small plant at first. 


*Texas, Denison. The American Cot- 
ton Spinning Company will probably be 
ready to start by December Ist. It will 
be remembered that this mill has never 
before been equipped with machinery. It 
will make yarns, 8s to 4s. 5616 of the 
spindles will » new, and 10,000 second- 
hand. The company has $100,000 capital. 
President, J. S. Smith; treasurer, B. M. 
Seward; superintendent, J. IF’. Schirmer; 
steam power. 


Texas, Taylor . H. Faubion, pres 
dent f the Williamson County Farmer 
Institute, is endeavoring to locate a rt 
ton miil here, with $75,000 capital. 


Virginia, Richmond, There is a report 
that the Gallego Mills, which were re 
cently sold to real estate dealers, will b 
fitted up as a cotton mill, to be known as 
the Richmond Cotton Mills 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Eufaula. The Chewalla 
Coton Mills recently enlarged their steam 
plant, and have now practically decided 
to double the capacity. It is not decided 
whether the present building will be en- 
larged or a separate building erected 


*Alahama, Hiintsville. T. B. Dallas 
treasurer of the Dallas Mfg. Co., informs 
us that the report of their addition is 
premature, as this matter will not be de- 
cided before December at the stockhold- 
ers meeting. 

. 

Alabama, Riverview. The Riverdaic 
Cotton Mills at this place, formerly 
known as the Galeton Cotton Mills of 
West Point, Ga., have nearly completed 
the addition to their mill and will soon 
start putting in machinery, which will 
give them a total of 12,000 spindles and 338 
looms. 


Connecticut, Hartford. Cheney 
Brothers will put in 200 new looms in 
their mill here, corner Market and Mor- 
gan Streets. 


—*Connecticut, Willimantic. The Ameri- 
ean Thrend Co, now has plans in hand 
for its nddition to the finishing depart- 
ment of its mill here, and it is expected 
that bids on construction will be called 
for very soon. 


-*Georgia, Hartwell. W. S. Witham, 
who recently bought the Hartwell Cotton 
Mill, will make necessary changes and 


repairs to put the plant in first-class con- 
dition. It will be known as the Witham 
Cotton Mills, capital $40,000; product 
coarse sheetings and drills. The parties 
interested with him are: W. L. Witham, 
Asa H. Smith, F. 8S. Etheridge, and Har- 
old M. Griffin. Much of the equipment 
has yet to be contracted for. 


reorgia, West Point. The Lanett 
Cotton Milis have finished their addition 
ind wiil soon begin putting in machinery 
which consists of 35,900 spindles and 800 
looms It is expected to have this in 
peration by February 1, 1900. 


Muin Waterville The Lockwood 
Mills have ordered 100 new Northrop 
looms, which will be put in about Decem 
ber Ist, to replace their old looms. 


Messachusetts, Milford. It is reported 
that William Lapworth & Sons are prepar 
ing to increase their plant by the addition 
of six new looms. Their product is elas 
tic cotton fabrics, 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The J, L 
& T. D. Peck Manufacturing Company 
iave let contract to H. C. Wood & Com- 
pany for a new dyehotse, 100 by 530, one 
story brick, to cost abcut $5000 A new 
125 H. FP. boiler will also be put in. 


Massachusetts, Westfield. The capi- 
tal stock of the William Warren Thread 
Co. has been increased from $125,000 to 
£175,000. The plant will be enlarged and 
plans have been prepared for a two-story 
iddition with about 20,000 square feet of 
floor space. This will mean the doubling 
of the capacity. 


New Jersey, Gloucester City. The 
Argo Mills Co. has a large force at work 
making alterations in No. 1 mill, in which 
new machinery will be placed and weav- 
ing started up a3 soon as ready. This 
department has been closed for about five 
years, and when running will employ 
nearly 300 more hands. 


‘North Carolina, Cherryville. The 
Gaston Manufacturing Company has now 
let the contract to Rudisill & Aderholt for 
its addition, which will be 75 by 150, two 
stories. A new cotton warehouse will 
also be built. It is the intention of this 
company to add 3528 spindts and 100 
looms, which will give them a total of 6656 
spirdles and 200 looms. 


—North Carolina, King’s Mountain. 
The King’s Mountain Mfg. Co. is putting 
in 00 new spindles. 


North “arolina Long Shoals. The 
Long Shoals Cotton Mill has just added 
»0% spindles. They will be ready to start 
up this new machinery in ten days and 
will manufacture fine yarns from Egypt- 
ian cotton, 


North Carolina, Troy. The Smither- 
man Cotton Mills will put in knitting 
machinery and have also decided to build 
next spring another mill of 5000 spindles, 
to be located three miles south of Troy 
on Little River. It will use water power 
and make fine yarns. 


—*Pennsylvania, Trainor. The addition 
now being built by D. Trainor & Sons, 
cotton yara spinners, at their No. 3 mill 
will provide for combing machinery to 
comb the entire production of the mill. 
This will include 20 combers. The pro- 
duct of this company is hosiery and un- 
derwear yarns, 30's to 9's, in single and 
two ply. 


PE DRAM 1 BS 


ee 
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—Quebec, Montreal. The Merchants 
Cotton Co. has increased its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. A large new mill 
will be built on land near its present 
structure. This building will be 250 by 
110, four stories. An additional power 
plant will also be erected. Product will 
be chiefly hosiery yarns. 


— Rhode Island, Cromptcn. The Cromp- 
ton Co. has placed contract for building 
a new dye house. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The 
Eagle Mills will build an addition, 75 by 
25. Their contract has been let to George 


P. Warfield, 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The 
cial Mfy. Co. is building a five-story 
dition in the rear of its mill, 90 by 80, to 
be used for storage purposes for the pres- 
ent. 


‘arolina, Clifton. The Clifton 

informs us that its new addition 

With 15,000 snindles and 500 looms will not 

be completed until October, 1900. Product 
is to be three-yard sheetings. 


Carolina, Fork Shoals. The 

tton Mill Company has 

I ipital stock 359.900. This 

step has taken by yr, P. Nesbit, of 

Piedmont, of Fock Shcals, 

and others. is the intention to enlarge 
the preseat 


Ross, 


Selma. The new 
le Cotton Mills have 
1dd 5000 spindles at once. 


—South Car 
owners of the 
now decided to 
The machinery has been ordered. 


—*Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Rich- 
mond Spinning Co. has decided to issue 
$50.000 more capital stock ind has or- 
dered more carding machinery and ex- 
pects to operate the plant night and day. 
This will give them double the capacity 
that was first intended. 


MEilla Starting € p. 


—*Cor ticut Colebrook 
E{umilton 
party who has secured contrcl 
Sawyer Cotto ill at this place and 

he il e the old machinery wit 


understood that J. W. 


cotton 


moc ! ! t r making 
i within a short 


e Wind 
rted up 


1 num- 


—*New York, Chadwicks. We find that 
cur receat report regarding the Chad 
wicks Mill is not entirely currect. The 
facts are these: The former Chadwicks 
Mills have been reorganized and incor- 
perated as the Chadwicks Mills Company 
It has passed into the control of most of 
the old stockholders, to which have been 
added a number of new holders. Much of 
the old machinery has been taken out 
and new put in. St is expected that the 
mill will be ready to start on yard-wido 
contract goods, rather finer than those 
formerly made, by the first of November 
’. U. Stearns is tressurer of the new 
company, and Mr. McDonald superintend- 
ent. 


—*North Carolina, 
now reported that the yarn mill of 
Lioyd will be started up. This is 
ped with about 4500 spindles. Mr. 
is the sole owner. 


Chapel IFIill. 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. Ther: 
is an old cotton mill at this place, known 
as the Bluff Mill, and it is expected 
the Hope Cotton Mills Company, of Fay 
etteville, will buy the plant and fit it up 
to be run in connection with its own 
plant, 


FKkhode Island, Rockland. The Rock 
land Mills at this place, which have bee 
shut down for a long time, will now b« 
started up under the management of A 
F. Knight, of Providence, making print 
cloths. The mill has 10,000 cotton spin 
dies and 222 looms. 


—Rhode Island, Shannock. The Shan 
neck Narrow Fabric Co. has been organ 
ized here to operate a mill which has 
been idle for a long time. It is expected 
that start will be made about Novenbe: 
1 New machinery will be put in for 
makiny narrow cotton fabrics, 


—_— 


Mills Shutting Down. 

*Massachusetts, Ashland. The 
has now irriv< * the shutting dow: 
th Wa n Th Mill here by 
Ameri "On, 3 innouncs 
last ring. Notice lave een pos 
that tt employee ill be n wipe 
until ll re v 
employm sewh > ‘ lifferent 
fact l¢ ) é , as pos 


sible. 





Woolen. 


New Mlills, 


*Mair Dexter 
Wassookeag W ] 
elected as l 
Daggett; t 
Tr dir 
and Millard E. 
bett Ca] il 


xt s} 
ll be erect 
t ‘ ipal of holding 2% 
pounds of ol. A large shoddy mi 
ilso be puilt, ind founda 
plant will be started this f 
West Branch. 


Michig 
rms us tha he is about 
lit nd spinning mill. 


bought his machinery. 
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—Michigan, Howard City. A. W. Mes- 
senger of the old firm of Messenger & 
Sumner, whose woolen mill was totally 
destroyed by fire September 4th, will re- 
build the plant himself and operate it. 


—‘*North Carolina, Kernersville. A new 
miil for making fancy dress goods, flan- 
nels anJd blankets will be established 
here, known as the Southern Woolen Co. 
Capital stock, $15,000. Treasurer and 
agent, J. F. Kerner. L. C. Wanamaker 
will be the selling agent. The plant will 
have two sets of woolen cards, 1z broad 
looms ard wil! employ about 25 hands, It 
is expected to start up November 1. 
There wili be a dye house, 


-“Ohio, Cleveland. Suelzer Bros., 
whose large shoddy mill was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, are now having plans 
prepared by Archt. Frederick W. Strie- 
hinge. It is expected that the new 
building will cost about $10,000, and wil 
be ynpleted early in December. 


Pennsylvania, Doylestown. The 
Doylestown Worsted Company has been 
chartered. President, Robert M. Yard- 
ley; treasurer, Henry S. Beidler. Prop- 
erty has been purchased, on which is a 
building, which will be enlarged by a 
two-story brick structure, 100 by 50 feet. 
machinery has been ordered. 

The new 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. 
French-Belgian Worsted Mill, located at 
Hamlet Village, will be known as the 
Lafayette Worsted Co., articles of incor- 

ition having been filed. The incorpo- 

rs are: Andre Simonis, Verviers, 
lgium; Pierre Mali, New York, Dexter 

Potter, Providence, R. LI. Capital 

ck, $300,000. Work on the new building 

progressing rapidly. The architects 

C. K. Makepeace & Co., of Provi- 
e, and Benjamin F. Smith of Paw- 

tucket has the building contract. The 
mill will probably be started up early in 
the spring, employing 150 hands. ‘The 
roduct is to be finest g of worsted 
The concern will > exempt from 
ixation for a period of years. 


Y 
i 
varns 
t 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. 
of Henault, Campbell & 
been organized to succeed the firm of 
Campbell, Henault & Co., who formerly 
operated the mill at Westerly, R. L., 
which plant they gave up iast May. 
William L. Youngman will be selling 
agent of the company in New York. 
Messrs. Henault and Campbell are the 
practical manufacturers. They have 
leased the N¢ i l f the Woonsocket 
Machine ; idjoining the 
( 

n 


The firm 
Youngman lias 


‘ourt St. at once put in 
is 80 by 40, 
built. 


( idge 
lachinery. This 
and a new dyehouse 


Enlargements and Improvements, 
—*Alabama, J niston The 


Carpet Co. will enl 
add new machiners 


Started up early in 


Witte A oy 

h will give 
sht work has be 
Connecticut, rckvill 
um Co, has let contr t for 

use to Arnold & Son This 

e the old dyehouse on same site. 


—*Goorgia, Rossville. Improvements at 
the Park Woolen Mills consist of an ad 
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dition to the 
warehouse or 
built. 


picker 
office 


department. No 
building is being 


—Maine, Bridgeton. The Pondicherry 
Woolen Mill will build an addition about 
§0 feet long. A boiler house will also be 
erected and two new boilers and a new 
engine installed. 


—Maine, Dexter. Amos Abbott & Co. 
will put in 12 new looms, which will give 
them a total of 53. 


—Massachusetts, Housatonic. At the 
Monnument Mills 12 new looms are now be- 
ing set up. 


—*Massa>ziusetts, Hyde Park. Work 
has been started by the R. Bleakie Weool- 
en Co. on its addition of a one-story 
building, in which will be put finishing 
machinery. 


—Mussachusetts, Lowell. Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Company is now 
1 as to buiid a further addition. 


reported 


The 


Thomas 
enlarge their 
operate 14 sets 


New Jersey, Bloomfield. 
Oakes & Company will 
woolen mill. They now 
and 70 looms. 


—Pennsylvania, Darby. Verlenden 

are building a one-story addition, 

20, to the finishing room of the Im- 
perial Mills. 


Pennsylv Philadelphia. The 
Brumley & Bros. Carpet Compuny have 
recently put in 2: y ingrain looms, and 
conte new Smyrna rug 
machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John 
Gray's Sons, proprietors of the Park Car- 
pet Mills, have cently put in 49 new car- 
pet looms, which gives them a total of 
200. 

I ievivania, Philadel 
tion is being built to the Anatol 
Manufacturing Company, Jones & Green, 
proprietors, 1 which will be put several 
new looms. 


‘ompany 


vddi- 
built at 
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the 
shed 


Kilton Mill 


West Virginia, Martinsburg. The 
Martinsburg Worsted & Cassimere Mills, 
which started up early this summer, 
have now decided to enlarge their build- 
ing. A brick addition will be built, which 
will be completed in about two weeks. 
This will provide for eight new looms. 


MEille Starting Up. 


Connecticut, New London. Th 
Lordon Steam Woolen Mill Co., whose 
plant on Water St. has been shut down 
for 16 months, is now being repaired, and 
will be started up in about a month 
This is a five-set mill 8&8 looms. 


New 


with 38 


Massachusetts, Monson. 8S. F. Cush- 
man & Sons have started up their home 
mill. Hiram Rathbun, recently superin- 
tendent of the Phoenix Mills at Stafford, 
Conn., will be the superintendent, Rufus 
P. Cushman retiring 


Massachusetts, North Oxford. The 
Chase Woolen Mili at this place has been 
bought by Caughlin & Son of Rochdale, 
owners of the Glen Woolen Mill of West 
Fitchburg. It is their intention to manu 
facture yarn until the lower part of the 
mill is completed, when they will make 
woolen goods. They will employ 153) to 
2) hands 
Pittsfic The Pitts- 
woolen and 
started up 
their build- 

the entire 


Massachusetts 
field Mfg. Co., spinners of 
merino varns, have recently 
three sets of cards in one of 
ings and expect to ive 
plant running 


soon 


—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The weav- 
ing department at the Taconic Mill will 
be started up to run in connection with 
the Pontoosuc Woolen Mill. George Mc- 
Gregor will have charge of the weaving. 


‘New Jersey, Trenton. The B. W 
Titus’ Sons Woolen Mill has been sold to 
Philadelphia parties, who have incorpor- 
ated the Majestic Woolen Mills Company: 
$100,000 capital. Interested parties are 
Joan Williams, George T. Williams, Jos- 
eph Williams, all of Philadelphia, and Ed- 
ward Whitehead, of Trenton. The mill 
will soon be started up. 


*"New York, Warrensburg. The par- 
ties who will start up the Warrensburg 
Woolen Mill have not yet organized their 
company. ‘Those interested are: L. f 
Emerson, J. A. Emerson, T. J. Eldredge 
and D. 8. Mackey of New York. They 
hope to have the machinery running by 
November 15th, employing about 2 
hands. They have not yet decided upon 
just what line of goods they will make. 

*Rhode Island, Coventry. Joseph 
Dews of Washington, R. I., has started 
up the machinery in the Coventry Wor- 
sted Mill. The product is to be worsted 
goods for men's wear. An addition will 
be built to the plant. A company will be 
organized shortly to operate the plant. 
He expects to put in 20 new looms, em- 
ploying 100 hands. 





Knit. 


New NHtlis. 


—Florida, De Funiak. W. L. Cawthon 
intends to establish a hosiery mill at this 
place. 


WORLD 


Maryland 
ting mill 
Samuel H 


Williamsport A new k 
vroposed for this pla 
Weihenmeyer, Jacob Roes 
ner, and Samuel A. Suter, of Hager 
town ire the interested parties I 
mill will employ about 35 hands. 


is 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. George | 
Hcoper of Lowell now mentioned 
the manager of the new hosiery compan 
to establish a mill here with $190,000 cap 
tal. The location of this plant 
the Taylor St. bridge on the east ban! 
of the Concord River. We believe t! 
lccal capital is largely interested. 


is 


is ne 


Michigan, Saginaw. William B. Dr 
dale investigating the advisability 
starting a knitting plant here, and 
looking for information on the subje« 
He may be addressed care of Jan 
Stewart Co., Ltd. 


is 


New York, Syracuse. The new kni 
ting mill here will be operated by 
Oak Knitting Company, composed o 
Charles E. Crouse and Adolph Velasko 
Mr. Velasko has been manager of th 
Clinton Knitting Company, of this 
for the last three years. The new 
will be five stories, brick, 50 by 100, 
modern equipment, the new plant 
ing about $40,000, to employ 150 
tives. The product will probably 
dies’ and children’s ribbed underwear 
The contract for the building will be i 
immediately, and it is expected that th 
plant will be ready to start by Noven 
ber Ist. 


city 
mii 
wi 
cost 
opera 
be 


*New York, Wat 
Knitting Mill, J. H. 
which was destroyed by fire on Septem 
ber 15th, will be rebuilt. Insuran< 
claims have been settled at $25,000. 


rford. The Eurek 
Pynes, proprietor 


North C 
knittine mill 
a firm known 


irolina, Kernersville. A new 
will be established here by 
is Davis, Crews & Co. 


~North Carolina, Raleigh. A new kni 
ting mill is proposed for this place. The 
committee soliciting subscriptions is: G 
FE. Leach, J. 8S. Wynne, Joseph G. Brow 
ind others 

Pennsylvania, Gettysburg. The Get 
tysburge Development Co. will put up a 
hosiery mill for a new concern to be lo 
cated here, of which Oscar Reily will be 
manager. Mr. Reily is now located at 
Mont Alto. The building will be 2% by 52 
two stories, with a boiler house, Th: 
product will be hosiery. 


Reading. The Hamp- 
den Tcnitting Mills Co. inform us that 
their new building will be located on 
North Eleventh St., and will be 50 by 106, 
three stories. Work on this building will 
be started about March 1, 199. This will 
provide for 20 new knitting machines, 
which will give them a total of 60. This 
company now has $20,000 capital. Presi- 
dent, Adam H. Leader; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Border; superintendent, Francis 
Scheil. Their product is a full line of 
ladies’ and misses’ and half hose; steam 
power. 


*Pennsvylvania, 


—*Wisconsin, Neenah. Regarding the 
new knitting mill here, we ascertain that 
it will be called the Jersild Knitting Com- 
pany. Interested parties are: Rev. J. M 
Jersild and Hans Jersild. Production 
will start about November ist, on hos- 
lery, sweaters, vests, etc., with about » 
machines. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Connecticut, Danielson. The Uncas 
Knitting Co. will put in new machinery, 
which will double its capacity. 


—*Georgia, Union Point. The Union 
Mfe. Co. informs us that their addition 
has been completed and machinery start- 
ed up October 15th. They now have a 
total of 40 knitting machines and 12 sew- 
ing machines. Product is cotton under- 
wear. This company has a capital stock 
of $20,000. President, 8S. H. Sibley; treas- 
urer and suverintendent, H. 8S. Lovern. 


—*Iowa, Des Moines. The Iowa Knit- 

ting ©o. has decided to increase its capli- 
tal stock from $40,000 to $80,000, all paid 
ip H. M. Rollins, superintendent, is 
now in the East buying machinery, and 
it is expected that this will be set up and 
in operation by January Ist. They ex- 
pect to have a total production of 500 
dozen pairs of stockings a day. At pres- 
ent the mill has about half this number. 
A dyeing plant will also be put in. The 
new machinery will be all tor making 
hosiery. 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. An addition is 
being built by the Brown Hosiery Co. on 
Plain St., where the equipment is now 12 
hosiery knitting machines. 


Michigan, Quincy. The Quincy Knit- 
ting Mill will build an addition. At 
present they are making mittens, leg- 
gins, ete., with 15 machines. 


—*New York, Perry. The Perry Knit- 
ting Company has completed plans for 
doubling its capacity. A large new mill 
will be built near the old one, two stories 
high, of brick. It is estimated that the 
building and machinery of the new plant 
will cost $100,000, and employ 300 hands. 


—*New York, Utica. Work has been 
started on the foundations for the engine 
and boiler houses of the Utica Knitting 
Company. Other improvements will be 
made to the plant. 


—New York, Waterford. The Ford 
Mfg. Co., of *vhich John W. Ford is pro- 
prietor, is building a two-story addition. 


—*North Carolina, Newton. The New- 
ton Hosiery Mills inform us that they are 
now operating 75 knitting machines, and 
some time next year they expeci to in- 
crease, but have no definite plans for do- 
ing so yet. 


—*Pennsylvania, Mohnsville. G. H. 
Leininger & Company, proprietors of the 
Industrial Hosiery Mills, inform us that 
the three-story addition to their mill is 
now completed, and they are running 57 
knitting machines, making cotton seam~ 
less hosiery. They employ 60 hands, do 
their own dyeing, and sell direct. 


—*Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. 
William H. Jecobs, proprietor of the Hal- 
cyon Knitting Mills, Manufacturers of 
hosiery, confirms our recent report that 
he Is now occupying a space formerly 
ocenpied by C. & J. Gould. He intends to 
put in 40 Standard machines, instead of 
20, and also 10 ribbed machines. This 
will double his production. 


—*Pennsylvania, York. The York Knit- 
ting Mills Co., which was recently incor 
porated, has elec*ed the following offi- 
cers: ion. W. F. Benjamin Stewart 
president; John McCoy, vice-president; 
Henry L. Field, secretary and genera! 
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manager, and H. K. Weiser, treasurer. 
Capital stock is $50,000. New machinery 
will be added which will increase the out- 
put of the plant to 500 dozen per day. 


—South Carolina, Jonesville. The Jones- 
ville Knitting Mills, which started up 
last spring, have recently put in 14 new 
machines, giving them an equipment of 
59. Their capacity is now 320 dozen pairs 
per day. 


—Vermont, Brattleboro. L. A. Gregg 
manager of the Electric Hosiery Co., is 
to enlarge the equipment of his mill. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—Maine, Springvale. The Alaska Knit- 
ting Mill, 42 Murray St., which nas been 
idle for several months, is now starting 
up. It is understood that the company 
intends to sell part of its machinery and 
replace it with more modern equipment 


—Massachusetts, Easthampton. It is 
reported that the Ionic Knitting Co. has 
now arranged its affairs so that it will 
resume business very soon. 


—*New York, Amsterdam. John K 
Stewart confirms our recent report that 
he is to operate the Spartan Knitting 
Miil, which he recently purchased. The 
mill will be run as before, and no addi- 
tions will be made. This is a four-set 
nil, 


—*New York, Waterford. J. H. Pynes 
has started up such machinery in the Eu- 
reka Kaitting Mill as was not seriously 
injured in a recent fire. This will be op- 
erated while the plant is being rebuilt. 


—Pennsylvania, Towanda. Ww. J. 
Young of Towanda has bought the knit- 
ting plant here and will start it up soon, 
making hosiery, employing about 15 
hands at the start. He will put in 12 new 
automatic machines. 


—Pennsylvania, Troy. The Loveland 
Woolen Mills have been leased to James 
Shelton, of Towanda. Mr. Shelton will 
make hosiery. 


Mille Shutting Down. 





Silk. 


—Pennsylvania, Allentown. Architects 
Jacoby & Weishampel, of this place, are 
preparing plans for the silk mill to be 
built here, which is to be of brick and 
iron, 50 by 160, one story, with boiler and 
engine houses. Contracts have not been 
let for the building. 


Pennsylvania, Jermyn. A committee, 
consisting of William Walker, J. D. 
Stocker, M. J. Eagen, and H. D. Carey. 
is negotiating for the establishment of 
a silk mill here, the plant to be removed 
from another town. 


—*Pennsylvanis, Lansdale. 
silk mill to be established here will be 
known as the Lanza Silk Company. 
Hazelton, Fenn. parties are principally 
interested, including Jas. M. C. Speirs, F 
W. Bleckley, Samuel Price and John B 
Price. Woney will be raised at Lansdale 
to purchase land. The contract has been 
let for erecting a building, as reported 


The new 
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last week to John J. Kauflie, at a cost 60 looms. Foreign spun yarns wil! 
of about $4000. This will be 40 by 110, one bought by Coughlin & Son of Rochd 
story. Other buildings will be put up as used. John Cathrat & Co., 115 Frank! 
socn as needed. The plant is expected to Street, New York, selling agents. 
enmiploy about 150 hands. ‘The equipment 
and machinery are expected to cost about —Massachusetts, Webster. An add 
$16,000, tion of one story is being built at a p 
tion of the Stevens Linen Mill. 45 
—*Pennsylvania, Lebanon. Dr. A. B. looms will be purchased and will sho: 
Gloninger has offered land as a site for be put in. 
a new silk mill hers and subscriptions 
to the amount of $14,000 have been re- -North Carolina, Rockingham. R 
ceived. It is expected that the plant of ert I. Steele proposes to establish a | 
Westerhoff Bros. & Napier will be se- bleachery and dyeing plant in this vi 
cured, now located at Paterson, N. J. ity. Several towns are under consid 


—*Pennsylvania, York. The York Silk 

Co. expects to start up its new mill Oc- Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. T 
tcber 15. This company has a capital of Philadelphia Wool Scouring & Carb 
$100,000, fully paid up. President, L. 8. ing Co. has been organized under N 
Stoner; treisurer, Henry Musser; super- Jersey laws with the following officer 
intendent, M. G. Collins; selling agents, John Lunn, president, and Chas. Luv 
Spielnann & Co. Their product will be secretary and treasurer. They havi 
broad silk dress goods This will give ‘ated at 1518 Boston Ave., Kensing 
ihem:a total of 200 looms, of which 100 and are now installing their machin 

‘ting to be ready for busine 

November 15th. The company will 
fully equipped to scour and curbo 
Enlargements and improvements. wool by a special system invented by M 


—*Connecticut, Middletown. Work on Linn, who will also act as manager 


expe 


re new. 


the addition at the I’, Brown & Son the plant. 
Co.'s silk mill i now going forward , 
rapidly. This addition will he used for —*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Jan 
weaving dress silas and linings. It will A. Dodd, Dogobert St., Firwood, inforr 
be about 23 0, us that plans have no idvanced f 
( ugh for him to give particulars of 

—New York. J terdam. An addition hew embroidery and lace factory here 

will be buil e Amsterdam Silk Mill, 


which will 1 ‘ly double its capacity. 





—New York, Newburgh. Harrison & Fires. 

Gore are puiting in 40 new silk looms, 

which will weave triple width cloth. 

They have sufficient orders booked to —Massachusetts, Lowell. A fire d 

keep the plant running until May. stroved the building corner Market 

Shattuck Sts., known as the Old C 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The Har- Clothing Mill. The plant was occupted 

risburg Silk Mill will probably be en- manufacti *s of mill supplies in vari 

larged, to give employment to 150 more lines, an ( loss to the building 

hands : occupants is estimated at $50,000, 


—New York, New York. The Equitab! 

Mille Starting Up. Silk Mill vy Cornelia "Bi. fe = - ) 

*New sey. Phillipsburg. The Bur- Ave, Ridgewood, was destroyed by 

gee Silk v( is the name of the cor October 13th. The loss on stock w 1s 33 

tien torn to _ operate tne lig & ow, and the building $15,000. It was 
ital stock, $50,000. one-story structure, 200 by 100. 


need a 
manager. Other in- 
ties are Samuel Prince, John --Ohio, Cleveland. The large shodd 
Taylor and Isadore Sobel. mill of the Seeltzer Woolen Co. at 75 Ley 
sai : den St. was severely damaged by fi 
—*New Jersey, Phillipsburg. It is now This was a one-story brick building. L« 
reported that Joseph Firth and Lewis A. is estimated at $15,000, 
Fisher will start up the Illg & Coene Silk 
plant, which was recently bought in at —Tennessee, Trenton. The cotton 
auction sale by Mr. Fisher. warehouse at the Trenton Cotton Mi 
was entirely destroyed by lire Octebcr 14 
—*Pennsylvania, York. The Ashley & including 600 bales of cotton. Loss is es 
Bailey Co. now have their new silk miil timated at $25,000. 
about ready to start up. The plant will 
probably be running in a week or two. —Virginia, Portsmouth. The Che 
a peake Knitting Mills were damaged 
Mills Shutting Down. fire October llth, and have been shu 
down to make repairs. 








Miscellanv ous. 
Failures and Suspensions. 


New Mills. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. ‘The Lowell —Massachusetts, Enfield. David E 
Textile Co. has been incerporated with Tebo, operating the Enfield Mfg. Co 
Liughes Fawcett as president; 8. E. Pead, has filed a voluntary petition in bank 
treasurer, Capital, $20,000. A new linen  fuptey, Liabilities, $13,285, with nomina 
mill will be started up by them about assets of machinery valued at $300. 
November 1 in Lowell, making all linen 
towels, with a capacity of about 3000 —*New Jersey, Paterson. The Kerwer 
Gozen per week. The mill will employ & Warburton Silk Co., recently reported 
about 10 hands at the start and operate as in financial difficulties, have now filed 
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4 deed of assignment to Alexander D. 
Walk2r of New York. The assets are un- 
derstood to be $19,200 and the liabilities 
$18,184. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Columbus. The Columbus 
Company has awarded 
new plant to the 
Construction Com- 


—*Georzii, 
Manufacturing 
the contract for its 
Flynt Building and 
pany, Palmer, Mass. 


—tMaine, Springvale. The Marston 
Worsted Mills now have their 20 looms set 
up and in operation, and the entire piant 
is very busy, being operated until 9 o'clock 
each night. At preseat the finishing is 
being sent out, but it is hoped that they 
will soon be able to do their own work in 
this department. 


—Massachusetts, Hubbardston. The 
Hygienic Blanket Co. recertly succeeded 
the Star Blunket Mfg. Cv. at chis place. 


—Massachusetts, Maynard. The assig- 
nees of the Assabet Woolen Co. have 
given notice that on October 2ist a divi- 
dend of 30 per cent. will be paid to those 
who had deposits with the company. A 
dividend ot 25 per cent. has already been 
paid. 


Massachusetts, Middleboro. The 
woolen mill of the Star Mills Corporation 
will be sold at auction November 16th, 
by Loum Snow, president. 


—*Massichusezts, Millbury. Some of 
the looms have already arrived at the 
Wheeler Mill, now to be operated by Sam- 
ue! C. Hull, making linen towels. These 
will be set up at once. 


—Massachusetts, Oakdale. The plant 
of the L. M. Harris Mfg. Co. will be sold 
to the Metropolitan Water Board for 
about $215,000. It is probable that the 
company will be allowed to continue busi- 
ness at its present location for about a 
year after the property is sold. 


—Massachusetts, Smithville. White 
Bros. of Winchendon have purchased the 
cotton mill here, and will probably en- 
large the plant. 


-*Massachusetts, Taunton. The new 
yarn company here has been incorporatea 
as the Winthrop Cotton Goods Co. Capi- 
tal, $150,000. President, C. L. Macomber; 
treasurer, Abbott F. Lawrence. 


—*Massachusetts, Wilkinsonville. It 
was reported recently that the Sutton 
Mills had been sold or lessed and would 
be started up. ‘The trustees 9f the prop- 
erty report that the mills ere still for 
sale, Most of the machinery was scld 
ind taken out about two years ago. 


—Michigan, Sault Ste Marie. G. J. 
Griffith has sold his interest in the Soo 
Woolen Mill tu James W. McTavish. 
The firm will hereafter be known as Mc- 
Tavish & Cullis. 


—New Hampshire, Dover. The Co- 
checo Mfg. Zo.’s mill No. 1 will run all 
night. This mill is run by steam power 
entirely, and it is necessary to do this as 
mill No. 2, which uses water power, has 
been shut down. 


—New Jersey, Montclair. The Harris 
Manufacturing Company has been incor- 


porated with a capital of $36,000, to manu- 
facture textile fabrics. The incorpora- 
tors are: Arthur C. Harris, Herbert M. 
Lloyd, of Montclair. 


—N2w Jersey, Passaic. The Roberts- 
ford Worsted Mill was sold on the 4th 
inst. It was bought by Mrs. Wm. Sulzer 
of Hiackensack for $27,000. She held a 
a on the property for $25.900. It 
is understoo ‘ e i igi re 
srnoie 0d that the mill originally cost 


_—New Jersey, Paterson. The 
Silk Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $40.000. The incorpora- 
tors are Horace G. C. Thornton, of Cran- 
ford, N. J., and John Macrae and Osborn 
Congelton, of New York City. 


Acorn 


- New Jersey, Salem. The Salem Knit- 
tins Mills will be started up with a night, 
as well as a day force October 16th. 


New York, Maryville. The McElwee 
Company has been chartered; capital 
$25,000. The incorporators are: J. B. Mc- 
Flwee, H. M. McElwee, J. A. Goddard 
C. Chandler, J. L. Clark, all of Maryville. 


—New York, New York. The Monopole 
Weaving Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $6000. The directors are 
Max Raverle, Louisa A. Marvin and Fer- 
dinand P. Faltz of New York City. 


--New York, New York. The Okalona 
Cotton Mills is the name of a new corpo- 
ration to mannfacture cotton. wool 
hemp. ste., with a capital stock of $65 000. 
The incorporators are T. B. Bramlett. R 
W. Chandler. 1%. J. Ezell, D. H. Shell. 
Mrs. M. S. Miller, Mrs. A. Darden and 
H. B. Abernathy. 


-—New York, Stockport. 
Knitting Company has been chartered: 
$75,090 capital. The incorporators are: 
I.. J. Rossman, E. J. Ressman. E. L. 
Camburn, of Rossmans: B. J. Haigh. of 
Stockport Centre; M. Connor, of Stuyves- 
int Falls, 


The Rossman 


—North Carolina, Raleigh. The Raleigh 
Cotton Mills are to put on a night force 
which will double its output of hosiery 
yarns. 

-*Pennsvivania Chester. The South 
Chester Mfg. Co. informs us that it is 
not trne that they have leased the Hitch- 
en’s Mill on Morton St. They could have 
leased the building from R. E. Ross, the 
owner, but could not come to terms with 
the English firm which owns the ma- 
chinery. 


—*Pennsylvania, Duryea. We note the 
incorporation of the Duryea Knitting 
Mill, capital $3000; directors, J. J. Me- 
Carty, Wm. Mainwaring, J. F. Regan, J. 
B. Gilboy and John Polaski. These are 
the same parties formerly interested in 
the Duryea Mill. 


Pennsylvania, Manayunk. Arthur 
ond William Johnston, Jr.. are now the 
proprietors of the shoddy mill here, 
which has be2a operated for about 30 
years by their father, William Jchnston. 
The firm: name is now Johnston Bros. 


—Pennsylvania, Plymouth. James H. 
Crossingham recently bought the Am- 
brose West Mill and will remove his ma- 
chinery now in Germantown to this mill. 


-—-l’ennsylvania, Quakertown. It is re- 
ported that the Quakertown Silk Mill, re- 
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cently severely damaged by a cyclone, 
will be put in repair and started up as 
soon as possible. It is expected that 
$5000 will be needed to do this. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. Louis Krae- 
mer, proprietor of the Stony Creek Mills, 
is changing his mill over from 3/4 to 6/4 
gvods. This is a three-se: mill with 40 
looms. 


—F.hode Island, Hope Valley. The Ar- 
ecadia Cotton Mill was sold at aucticn to 
Haines & Bishop, commission merchants 
of New York, for $12,700. It is understood 
from the new owners that the machinery 
will be started up within a month. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The hos- 
tery knitting plant of J. P. Gendron, near 
Willow and Maple Sts., has been sold to 
the Woonsocket Knitting Co., and ma- 
chinery will be transferred to the mill of 
the new owners. 


—*RKhode Island, Woonsccket. The 
Lawton Spinning Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $600,000. Alterations are 
progressing rapidly at the Harris Privi- 
lege Mill. A French roof is being built 
to replace the sloping roof. It is reported 
that all the woolen cards in the old plant 
have been sold to a party in Dakota, who 
is using this machinery for the manufac- 
ture of linen. 


—*South Carolina, Columbia. Work has 
been started on the plant of the Olympia 
Cotton Mills, for which T. C. Thompson 
& Company, of Birmingham, Ala., have 
the building contract. 


—South Carolina, Greers. The Victoria 
Cotton Mill has notified the secretary of 
state that its capital stock hs been in- 
creased from $150,000 to $350,000. 


—*Vermont, Rurlington. It is expected 
that the new building of the Queen City 
Cotton Mills will be finished and ready 
for machinery before December Ist. The 
new engines of 625 H. P. each have ar- 
rived and are being set up. 

_ 


—New Hampshire, Ashuelot. The two 
woolen mills owned by the late Xdward 
Cc. Thayer are now offered for sale by F. 
H. Kingsbury, of Keene, N. H., agent for 
the heirs. 


—Ontario, Toronto. There is a rumor 
that a large cotton mill located near Bos- 
ton is to be moved to this vicinity. Noth- 
ing definite can be learned. Assessment 
Commissioner Fleming’s name has been 
mentioned in connection with this project. 


—*Maine, Springvale. A local paper re- 
ports that Sanford capitalists have pur- 
chased the Springvale Cotton Mill, from 
which machinery has been sold and 
shipped to the South recently. Probably 
the purchasers of this mill are those in- 
terested in the recently organized 
€pringvale Woolen Co. 


—Massachusetts, Agawam. The Aga- 
wam Woolen Co. is now running its 
weave room until 9 o’clock every night to 
keep up with orders. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. There is 
a rumor that the American Woolen Co., 
now owning the Jesse Eddy Woolen Mill, 
proposes to sell the plant to the Union 
Mills. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. At the 
Arlington Mill on September 29, the large 


msin belt broke and greatly damaged 
sbafting and machinery. The belt is over 
125 feet long and four feet wide. No one 
was serlously injured. It is reported that 
damage will amount to nearly $10,000. 


—*Massachusetts, North Andover. We 
are informed by M. T. Stevens & Sons 
that they have not yet completed the 
purchase of the North Andover Mills, 
but we understand from them that they 
are negotiating for this property. 


—Maseachusetts, Warren. The No. 1 
mill of the Warren Cotton Mills was dis 
abled on October 1, owing to the blowing- 
cut of the eyvlinder head of the engine. 
No cne was seriously injured. 


—Alabama, Huntsville. It is reported 
that the Chamber of Commerce has suc- 
ceeded in locating a new cotton mill com- 
pany to build a plant of about 30,000 spin- 
dies. The name of this concern has not 
been given out. It is expected to locato 
at West Huntsville. 


—Gevrgia, Athens. There is talk of a 
new company here to establish « cotton 
mill, with $200,000 capital. It is said that 
$50,00 is now in sight. 


—*Georgia, Canton. It is now reported 
that $75,000 has been subscribed toward a 
$100,040 cotton mill company proposed for 
this place. The interested parties are 
Robert T. Jones, T. W. Hogan and 
others, 


—Georgia, Columbus. A new cotton 
mill is talked of for this place, in which 
M. C. Perry is the party mentioned. 


—Georgia, Newnan. Subscription list 
has been opened for a new cotton mill of 
$250,000 capital. Interested parties are 
R. D. Cole, Sr., H. C. Arnoid, 8S. W. Mur- 
ray and others, all prominent citizens of 
this place. R. D. Cole, Sr., is president 
of the Newnan Cotton Mills, which have 
been very successful. 


—*Louisiana, Monroe. The new cotton 
mill here will be known as the Ouachita 
Cotton Mills. The capital stock will be 
$20,000. As soon as $50,000 is subscribed, 
work on the factory will begin. The com- 
mittee now receiving subscriptions con- 
sists of Wriah Millsaps, W. B. Reily and 
J. M. Keller. 


—*Mississippi, Kosciusko. Te Koscius- 
ko cotton factory project is progressing 
well. C., Anderson, Walter Burgess 
and W. B. Potts are directors. $125,000 
has already been subscribed. ‘The con- 
tract for machinery has been placed. 


~ North Carolina, Charlotte. Charles 8. 
Ponaldson will endeavor to establish a 
$60,000-hosiery yarn mill, in which North- 
ern capital will be interested. 


—North Carolina, Wake Forest College 
W. C. Powell & Company are interested 
in forming a new cotton mill here, with 
$50,000 capital. At prasent it looks as if 
the mill would be organized and built by 
next spring. It will be known as the Roy- 
all Cotton Mills. 


—*Alabama, Huntsville. It is now cer- 
tain that the Dallas Mfg. Co.'s plant will 
be doubled. This will mean the building 
of another mill, costing about $700,000. 


—Massachusetts, Monson. 8S. F. Cush- 
man & Son have wool sorters at work in 
the Home Mill, and it is hoped that the 
entire plant will soon be started up 
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Cotton, 


4. C. Arnold, who resigned some time 
igo aS overseer of weaving at the mill 
of the Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8. C., 
has heen secured as overseer of weaving 
by the Dwight Mfg. Co., Alahama City, 
Ala. 


Joseph Burnham, cverseer of repairs 
at the Upper Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has resigned after 42 years steady 
employment at the mills. F. H. Wallace, 
chief engineer at the mills, has succeeded 
him. 


Joseph Byers has been appointed as- 
sistant overseer of carding at the Gaff- 
ney (8. C.) Mill. 


-E. E. Butterfield has secured the po- 
sition of oversecr of weaving at the Mill- 
vury Cotton Mills, Mijlbury, Muss. 


—S. T. Borden, the bookkeeper at the 
Hargraves Mill, No. 1. Fall River, Mass., 
was the recipient of a diamond pin re 
cently. He has resigned his position at 
the mill. 


—C, B. Cluff, 2 graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology, has been 
appointed instructor in general chemis- 
try and quantitative analysis, at the Low- 
ell Textile School, Lowell 


—Frank C. Colby, after thirty-five 
years in the employ cf the Willimantic 
Threid Co., Willimantic, Cenn., has re- 
signed his position as overseer. 


—A. L. Coggins, for the past seven 
years loom fixer at Salisbury, N. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Pilot Cotton Mills, Ra- 
leigh, N. ©. 


Creekmore, late overseer of 
spinning at the Kinston (N. C.) Cotton 
Mill, is now night overseer of spinning 
and carding at the Cabarrus Cotton Mill, 
Concord, N. C. 


—J. H. 


—W. D. Cookey, overseer of spinning at 
the Gaffney (S. C.) Mill, has recently 
accepted a similar position at the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


—George W. Cummock, superintendent 
of the Social and Nourse Mills at Woon* 
-ocket, R. L, resumed his duties Octeber 
2a, after a long absence owing to illness. 
During his absence Charles Merriman 
was superintendent. 

—L. D. Duval, formerly superintendent 
of the Cannon Mfg. Co.'s mill at Con- 
cord, N. C., has succeeded J. H. Manly 
as superintendent of the Henrietta Cot- 
ton Mill, No. 2, at Caroleen, N. C. 


—H. C. Dresser, superintendent of the 
Louise Mills, Charlotte, N. C.,. has re- 
signed, and John Crewley, of Charlotte, 
has succeeded him. Mr. Dresser has be- 


come associated with S. B. Alexander 
and others in the formation of a com- 
pany to build a spinning mil) at this 
place. 


—Haywood Dennis, who has recently 
recovered from a long illness, has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of weav- 
ing at the Nos. 1 and 2 mills of the Odell} 
Company, Concord, N. C. 


-T. M. Denning, overseer of spinning 
at the Odell Mills, Concord, N. C., has 
accepted the superintendency cf ‘ze 
Newton Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C. Mr. 
Denning was formerly of the Durham 
(N. C.) Mills, only recently going to Con- 
cord. 


—Ezra A. Dunham, for the past 35 
years master mechanic at the mill of the 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L, has given up the position. 


Robert Dillon, late overseer of card- 
ing at the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., has succeeded M. E. Steph- 
ens; as overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Maginnis Cotton Mill, New Or- 
leans, La. 


—U. 8. Grant Estlowe, late loom fixer 
at Mays Landing, N. J., is now superin- 
tendent of the Oneida Cotton Mills, Gra- 
ham, N. C., 


S. A. Fowler, of Burlington, N. C., is 
now ¢esigner and boss beamer at the Can- 
non Mills, Concord, N. C., 


-William Farrington is now night su- 
perintendent of the new department of 
the Spray (N. C.) Mills. 


—H. J. Forsyth, late with the Draper 
Co., is now overseer of weaving at May's 
Landing, N. J., taking Hugh McCorres- 
tion's place. 


—John W. Greenwood, late of the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass., hes gone to 
Greensboro, N. C., to accept the position 
of boss finisher of the Southern Finish- 
ing %& Warehouse Co. 


-Paul Garrett, of Charlette, N. C., has 
been employed as section hand in the 
spinning room of the Reidsville Cotton 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


—T. C. Gore, formerly of Nashville, 
Tenn., is now superintendent of all the 
carding for the Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, 
Ga. 


~—Mr. Hedrick has resigned as instruc- 
tor in cotton spinning at the Lowell Tex- 
tile School to return to the Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop, and his place has been filled 
by Otis Humphrey. 


~—Henry Healey has severed his connec- 
tion with the Merrimack Print Works. 
Lowell, Mass. He is the oldest engraver 
of salico print cloth in Lowell and per- 
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haps in the United States, having worked 
at the trade for 69 years. He now retires 
to get more out-douor exercise. The em- 
ployees presented him with a gold headed 
cane, 


—C. L. Hammock, 
the Chewalla Cotton 
Ala., has resigned to accept a position 
with the Porterdale Mills, Covington, 
Ga., as overseer of spinning. 


superintendent of 
Mills at Eufaula, 


—James A. Johnston is the new over- 
seer of weaving at the Highland Par 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., taking C. N. 
Steed’s place. 


—G. T. Kinnett, superintendent for the 
past two years of the Lincoln Cotton 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., has secured a 
similar position at the Willingham Cot- 
ton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


J. A. Kenneth is now filling the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving in the No. 4 
mill of the Odell Co., at Concord, N. C. 


re ; overseer of spinning at 
the F. a > Mfg. Co.'s mill, Green 
ville, 4 = $ resigned. 


—P. F. Lindsay, overseer of weaving 
at the No. 1 mill of the Hope Mills Mfz. 
Co., Hope Mills, N. C., has given up the 
position and returned to his old home in 
Philadelphia. Augusta Fowler, late sec- 
ond-hand ut the mill, has been promoted 
to the position of overseer of weaving. 

—Chester Lanier, overseer of carding 
in mill No. 2 at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
has resigned and been succeeded by Al- 
hert Lynch, boss spinner at the mill. Mr. 
Lynch will hold both positions for the 
present. 


-—F. S. Loomis, boss weaver, has left 
the Dyerville Mfe. Co., Providence, R. L, 
and has gone to St. John, N. B., to enter 
the employ of William Park & Son 


—Lucius L. Milliken, for more than 
thirty years paymaster for the York M’g. 
Co., Saco, Me., has fj ] his resigna- 
tion on account of ll hea 5. E. 
Chadbourne, who fi a number of years 
was assistant paymaster, will probably 
succeed Mr Milliken 


—Thomas Mannix is now oy 
spinning at the Aldrich 
Mass. 


erseer of 
Mill, Millbury, 


overseer of 
spinning of the To. ill gE % Hen- 
rietta Co., Caroleen, N. C., has been pro- 
moted of overseer of 
ning : 4 n the 


mill. 


pin- 


ccmpany No. 1 


H. McKenzie, superintendent « 
Union Springs (Ala.) Cot Mills 
has resigned, his health having hee 
paired in a t ralload wr 
whicn he received several injuri 
Howard, of LW NN. G 


essor, 


—Henry C. e, day over 
ing of the 
x. ©.) Co. 


ning 


—James Pickens is now in ch 
the Weaving at the Gloucester < 
Mills, Gloucester City, N. J 


irce of 
ngham 


WORLD 


—Samuel Pratt, late superintendent of 
the Warwick Cotton Mills, cf Augusta 
Ga., has become superintendent of th 
Altamahaw Cotton Mill, Elon College, N 
C. Overseer of weaving Kitchen will suc- 
ceed Mr. Pratt as superintendent at the 
Warwick Mills. 


—T. A. Putman of the Mills Mfg. Co. 
Greenville, 8. C., has been premoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent. 


—Harry Pilkington, formerly of May’s 
Landing, N. J., is now with the Millville 
Mfg. <o., Millville, N. J. He was pre- 
sented with a handsome Masonic gold 
charm by his help upcn taking leave for 
his advanced position. 


—W. E. Russell, formeriy second-hand 
in the card room at the Preximity Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., has gone to Salisbury, 
N. C. 


-William Roberts, for several years 
employed in the cloth room of the lall 
River Iron Works, has become foreman 
of the cloth room in the Seaconnet Mill, 
Fall River, Mass. 


—J. A. Richards, who has been 17 years 
second-hand in tne spinning room of the 
Willimantic Linen Co.’s mill No. 2, Will 
mantic, Contr has been promoted to 
overseer of spinning in mill No. 4. 


—Wiliiam Smith, overseer of weaving 
it the Tecumseh Mill No. 1, Fali River 
Mass., after twenty ye of continuous 
service, has resigned Many of the em- 
ployes gathered a ome Friday eve- 
ning, October l4th, and presented him 
with a gold headed cane and a gold 
watch chain. 


—S. B. Shipp has accepted his old posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Cnewalla 
Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


John F. Shackleton, who has been 
overseer ff weaving at the Methuen 
Mills, Methuen, Magss., fcr about eight 
years, is acting as superintendent of the 
Pemberton Mills Lawrence, Mass 
James R, Bailey having left the city 


—Samuel Smithers, overseer of snooling 
and carding in the Arkwright Mills, Fall 
River, has changed to a similar position 
in Wampanoag Mill, No. 2, in that city 


A. South, formerly of Tuscaloosa 
Ala., has accepted the position of over- 
eer of spinning at the Willingham Cot- 
ton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


O. W. Stites has accented the 
intendency of th Commcnwealth Mfg 
Co., Durham, N. C. 


super- 


—A. D. Stendman, formerly 
hand in weave room at the Poe Mill 
Greenville, 8S. ©., has been promoted to 
the position of overseer of weaving. 


eecond- 


—Frank D. Savavwe. formerly as 
overseer of srinning in the N 2rn 

the Cannon Mfg. Co., at Concord 
recently accepted the position of n 
superintendent of the No. 1 mill of th 
Cannon Mfgz. Co. 


—J. W. Trigz, of Alabama City, 
has been appointed assistant ov 
wenvine at the Dallas Cotton 
Huntsv », Ala 


Ala., 
rseer of 


Mill 
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—O. B. Truesdell, for the past 13 years 

agent of the Fiskdule Mills, Fiskdale, 
Mass., has been appointed general man- 
auger of the Central Mills Co., South- 
bridge, Mass. 


—Everett E. Tripp, for a number of 
years bookkeeper at the Globe Yarn 
Mills, Fall River, Magss., has been trans- 
ferred to the American Yarn Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 


—J. W. Thomiuston is now filling the 
position of overseer of weaving at the 
South Side Mfg. Co.’s mill at Salem, N. 
Cc. 


—John Tripp, overseer of spinning at 
the mill of the Albion Co., Albion, R&R. L, 
has accepted a similar position at Lons- 
dale. He is suceaeded by Mr. Brouillard 
of Centerville, Conn. 


-—S. E. Thayer, second-hand in the ma- 
chine shop at the Warren Cotton Mills, 
West Warren, Mass., has given up that 
position to take a position as master me- 
chanic in Blackstone, Mass. 


-—A. H. We2eins, formerly at Roswell, 
Ga., 1as secured the position of overseer 
of weaving at the Porter Mill, Cornelia, 
Ga, 


—H. L. Witham, superintendent of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
has tendered his resignation. He is to 
take the manngement of the Hartwell 
(Ga.) Cotton Mill, recently purchased by 
W. S. Witham, of Atlanta. 


—George H. Winsor, who for a number 
of yenrs has been boss mechanic at the 
Hadley Co., Holyoke, Mass., now con- 
trolled by the American Thread Co., has 
resigned, and Isaac Berry, of the repair 
department of the Merrick Thread Co. 
division of the American Thread Co., has 
succeeded him. Edward Crowther 
of the warp department of the 
Co., has also resigned. 


boss 


Hadley 


—J. R. Withers, for the past three 
months filling the position of secretary 
and treasurer of the Alpha Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has resigned. 


—J. H 
Swift's Cotton 
resigned to 
overseer q 
at Greenwood, 


Wood, second-hand spinning at 
Mill, Elberton, Ga., has 
ositicn ot nigh 

> Grendel Millis 


Woolen. 
—George Smethurst has.resigned 
position as oversecr of spinning at the 
Assibet Mills, Maynard, Mags., in which 
capacity he has served for over twenty 
years. Mr. Smethurst holds a number of 
patents on woolen and other machinery 
and his retirement is due to a desire to 
introduce these patents in manufactur- 
ing circles. 


C. W. Amel is now superintendent at 
the Hargraves Woolen Mill, North Shap- 
leigh, Me., in place of J. S. Bellows. 


—Walter Ayers, for five years designer 
at the Greenville (R. I.) Woolen Mill, is 
now with the Leominster (Mass.) Wors- 
ted Co, in the same capacity. 


—A. I.. Bowes has tendered his resig- 
nation as superintendent of the Law- 
rence Felting Co., Millville, Mass., to 
accept the superintendency of the Bow- 
den Felt Mills, Millbury, Mass. 
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—William Brennan, recently engaged as 
overseer of carding in the French River 
Textile Co.'s niill,, Mechanicsville, Conn., 
has terminated work there. 


—Frank A. Brown, of Bridgeton, N. J., 
is now filling the position of boss finisher 
at the mill of the Stafford Woolen Co., 
Staffordville, Conn. 


—Harry Cook, of Harrisville, R. L, has 
accepted a position with the Globe Wool- 
en Co., Utica, N. Y. 


—P. Curley, formerly overseer of card- 
ing in the Taconic Mills, Piltsueld, Mass., 
has secured a similar position with W. 
k. Tillotson of Pittsfield. 


—Edward Craven, formerly superin- 
tendent with the Columbia Worsted Ce., 
Wallingford, Pa., has accepted a position 
with the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Co., and will represent them in New Jer- 
ey, Pennsylvania and the southern sec- 
tion of Philadelphia, 


-Rufus P. Cushman, who has been 
uperintendent for several years of 8S. F. 
Cushman & Sons’ mill in Monson, Mass., 
hus resigned, and Hiram Rathburn, late 
superintendent of the Phoenix Mills at 
Stafford, Conn., has been engaged as su- 
perintendent. 


Frank Dickey is now overseer of card- 
ing for the Algonquin Co., Passaic, N. J., 
having succeeded Herman Haigh, who is 
now in a similar position with the Fol- 
well Bros. & Co., in the Collingwood 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—John Fitzpatrick of Plymouth, Mass., 
has succeeded Joseph Sykes as designer 
at the Old Town (Me.) Woolen Mills. 


Fraser is now boss carder 
Woclen Mills, Hanover, 


James M. 
with the Allen 
Conn, 


Fanning, overseer of the wool 
department of the Washington 
Lawrence, Mass., was tendered a 
reception by his employees in 
Hall, where he was presented 
a gold ring. 


John 
sorting 
Mills, 
farewell 
Matthes 
with 

Ferdinand J. Feeley, for the past 

years employed as fore- 

the spooling department of the 
erseverance Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
[., has resigned. 


assistant 


overseer of wool 
Mills, Bridg- 


Gibbs, 


nd nerry 


Edward A. 
or y t } 
tor 


I ze é f ) 
1, Me., has retired from active service. 


Joseph Hum, formerly at A. Flanagan 
& Bro.’s mill at Manayunk, Philadelphia, 
las recently f 

e weave rooms of 
at the same place, 


uccepted charge of one of 
the Economy Mill, 


—Henry Harrington, overseer of weav- 
ing room at the Mayo Woolen Mill, Mill- 
bury, Mass., has resigned and his place is 
now being filled by Dana Labonian. 


—Armand Henault of Westerly, R. L. is 
the new boss dyer for the Schaghticoke 
Weolen Co., Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


—Earle C. Hopkins, resident gent of 
tue Jesse Kddy. Mill, Fall River, Mass., 
one of the mills of the American Woolen 


Co., has resigned. 
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—Timothy E. Hopkins has resigned as 
treasurer of the Bddy Woolen Mill, Fall 
River, Mass. This mill is now a part of 
the American Woolen Co. 


—Arihur Jackson, overseer of drawing 
in No. 2 mill of the National & Provi 
dence Worsted Mills, Providence, R. lL., 
has changed to a similar position in the 
No. 1 mill of the same concern. 


Lawrence Love, formerly of Fulton, 
N. Y., but more recently of Philadelphia, 
has succeeded J. O. Crowley as boss 
weaver at the mill of Robert Bleakie & 
Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Richard Icke has severed his con- 
nection with the Great Falls Woclen Co., 
Somersworth, N. H., in whose mill he 
has heen employed as assistant superin 
tendent and pay-master. Mr. Locke has 
gone to New York City, where he has se- 
cured a position in a commission house. 


—Joseph Moore recently resigned as 
overseer of carding for Folwell Bros. & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Herman 
Haigh, formerly cverseer of 


carding 
Co., Passaic, N. J., 
Mr. Moore is now in 
*hil- 


with the Algonquin 
has succeeded him. 
the employ of William Wood & Co., 
adelphia, Pa. 


—Arthur McQuillian, overseer of the 
finishing department of the Great Falls 
Woolen Co.’s mill, Scmersworth, N. H., 
bas heen promoted to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent. 


—Frank Mulholland, a well-known 
young man of Olneyville and formerly a 
dresser tender in the Riverside Worsted 
Mills, has started a course in textile de- 


signing at the Philadelphia Textile 
School. 
—Henry G. Morey of Jewett City, 


Conn., is now overseer of carding at the 
Glen Woolen Mill, Shewvliile, Conn. 
—D. J. O’Keefe, formerly boss finisher 
with the Old Kentucky Woolen Mills at 
Louisville, Ky., is now filling a similar 
position with the Hudson River Woolen 
Mills of Newburgh, N. Y. 


—M. A. Robinson, superintendent of the 
Rewden Felt Mill, Millbury, Mass., ha: 
resigned and accepted a position in Bos- 
ton. 


—Morris Stack has secured the superin- 
tendency of the Troy Waste Mfg. Co.'s 
Mill in Cohoes, N. Y., succeeding Thomas 
Cocker. 


—Ernest A. Sutcliffe has accepted the 
position of dyer at the Oneko Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


—James Shaw, formerly of Dracut, 
Mass., has been engaged as boss weaver 
at Ashland, N. H. 











—Charles Willis, of Fall River. Mass., 
has accepted a position with the Hocka- 
num Co., Rockville, Conn. 


Edward Whitehead has been engaged 
as manager of the mills formerly operat- 
ed by B. W. Titus’ Sons, Trenton, N. J., 
now owned by the Majestic Woolen Co. 


M. G. Webster has succeeded Thomas 
Fielding as overseer of spinning in Law- 
rence Keegan's woolen mill in Wilson- 
ville, Conn 
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—Henry Willis, formerly boss 


weaver 
at Wetheredville, Md., has accepted a po- 


sition on the night force of the 
Mills, Haight, Md, 


Oakland 


Knit, 

—George W. Busiel has resigned his po- 
sition at the Sulloway Mills, Franklin 
Falls, N. H., for a position as boss knit- 


ter on ribbed and flat underwear with 
the Portage Underwear Co., Portag: 
Wis. 

—E:. L. Childs, overseer for 15 years in 
the box room of the Lawrence Mills 


Lowell, Mass., has accepted a similar po 
sition at the Shaw Stocking Co., in that 
city. 


-W. C. Hazer, foreman of the finishing 
room of the Alling Knitting Min at 
Derby, Conn., has accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Himes Underwear Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. He entered upon his new 
duties November 1. 


Otis H. Hyer has been advanced to 
the position ot general superintendent of 
Robert MacKinnon’s knitting mill, Little 
Falls. N. Y. He has been connected 
with the mills for the past eleven years. 


—John Michaels has recently resigned 
as overseer of carding in W. E. Tillot- 
son's mill, Pittstield, Mass., and accepted 
a similar position with the Alpha Knit- 
ting Mills, Schenectady, N. Y., smeceed- 
ing Michael Niertney. 


—David McGenniss, formerly superin- 
tendent of the lonic Knitting Co., East- 
hampton, Mass., has taken his old posi- 
tion as superintendent of the South Side 
Knitting Mills at Amsterdam, N. Y, 


—J. D. Price recently accepted a posi- 
tion as boss dyer in the new dye house 
of the Knitted Fabrics Co., Methuen, 
Mass., and will remove his family from 
Pawtucket, where he previously resided. 


—Charles H. Porter, recently at St. 
Hyacinthe, P. Q., has accepted a position 
as superintendent of the Fay Stocking 
Co., at Elyria, O, 


John P. Stack has severed his con- 
nection with the Sagamore Knitting Co., 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., where he has held 
the position of superintendent, and has 
accepted a position with the Virginia 
Textile Co., Lynchburg, Va., a new knit- 
ting mill corporation which will soon be 
started in operation, 


-William G. Terry. who has been con- 
nected with the MacKinnon Mill in Little 
Falls, N. Y., as traveling salesman for a 
number of years, has severed his con- 
nection with the concern. 


—W. H. Thomas has secured the posi- 
tion of boss knitter in the Rockton Knit- 
ting Mill, Little Falls, N. Y 


—_—_— 











Miscellaneous. 

-Eugene I. Freund, formerly superin- 
tendent of the broad silk department of 
the Paterson Ribbon Co., Paterson, N. 
J., is on an extensive trip through the 
West for the benefit of his health, and 
will be open for an engagement by the 
first of the coming year. ‘ 


—J. A. Elwood, formerly of the Lowell 
Rleachery, Lowell, Mass., is now in 
charge of bleaching at the Worcester 
Textile Co., Franklin, Mass. 
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—J. R. Bloom, formerly bookkeeper for 
the Willimantic Cotton Mills, has secured 
a similar position with A. G. Turner, a 
silk manufacturer of Willimantic, Conn, 





Deaths. 


-Spencer M. Janney, senior member of 
the firm of O. 8. Janney & Co., of Phila- 
delphia and Boston, died October 20th at 
his Philadelphia home, 910 Clinton 8t., to 
which he had but recently removed from 
his Chestnut Hill residence. Mr. Janney 
has been in ill health for some time, but 
had continued to attend to his numerous 
business interests, and even so late as 
the preceding Saturday had been at the 
oftce of the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
Railroad, of which he had been president 
since 189. Of late years his time was 
given almost entirely to his railroad and 
tinancial interests. He was also a direc- 
tor of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad, Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Trust 
Co. and vice-president of the Colonial 
Tron Co. at Riddlesburg. He was a man 
of great business activity and energy 
and had a wide circle of business and 
social friends. Although of late years he 
had not been in so close personal touch 
with the mill trade, he had made such 
strong connections during his active con- 
nection with O. 8S. Janney & Co. that 
many of the leading textile manufactur- 
ers will count his death as a personal 
loss 


—Hugh H. Osgood, president of the 
Norwich Dyeing, Bleaching & Printing 
Co., Norwich, Conn., died at Manlius, N. 
Y., October 23d. He was attending a 
convention at Butfalo. He was 7§ years 
old. A widow and one sister survive him. 


—D. E. Converse, president of the Clif- 
ton and Glendale Cotton Mills in South 
Carolina, died October 4th. Mr. Converse 
entered a woolen mill when a boy and 
passed his life in the atmosphere of a 
mill. In 1860, when the war broke out, 
he manufactured and furnished goods for 
the soldiers, and to him, in a great meas- 
ure, is due the ebginning of the cotton 
mill building in this state. His name will 
be long and gratefully remembered as 
the founder of Converse College. 


—Rowse Babeuvck died at his home in 
New York, October 16th, after an illness 
of cight weeks. Mr. Babcock was born in 
Westerly, R. I. Aug. 30, 1844, where he 
resided until sbout the year 1873, when, 
together with his cousin, Albert Bab- 
cock, he purchased the mill at Potter 
Hill, and operated it for a number of 
years under the firm name of R. & A. 
Babeock. This mill was bought from 
them by J. P. Campbell, who has operat- 
ed it ever since. Mr. Babcock was man- 
ager of the woolen goods department of 
Converse, Stanton & Davis until the firm 
dissolved in 1885, when he assumed the 
management of the decmestic woolen 
goods department of Vietcr & Achelis, 
with which firm he was associated at 
the time of his death. 


—John Ainley, president of the Crosby 
Mfg. Co., East Glastonbury, Ccmn., died 
recently, aged 59 years. He came from 
England to East Glastonbury «about 25 
years ago, accepting a position with the 
Crosby Mfg. Co., where he became over- 
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seer of the carding and spinning depart- 
ment and later an officer of the company. 


—Edward J. Stephens died recently at 
his home in Pawtucket, R. L., aged 
years. He came to this country from 
England about 35 years ago, and was one 
of the first to carry on the yarn printing 
business in America, his partner being 
Hiram Green. For the past 15 years he 
had been conducting business in Paw- 
tucket, R. I 


—George H. Meserve, cverseer of the 
spindle department of the Saco & Pettee 
Machine Shop, Saco, Me., died at his 
home in that city Monday afternoon, 
October 23d. He was 70 years old, and 
had worked for 34 years within the ma- 
chine shop. 


—John C. Newton, a prceminent citizen 
of Holyoke, Mass., died October 7th in 
Wilmington, Vt. Upon finishing his edu- 
cation, he learned the carpentering 
trade. He built most of the mills in 
liclyoke, besides a number of other 
buildings, and owned stock in the Farr 
Alpaca Co., William Skimner’s silk mill, 
and many paper mills. 


—Norris Blackburn, 
the Victoria Mill, Thornton, R. L., died 
recently, aged 40 years. He was born 
and educated in Bradford, Eng., and two 
years ago came to this country and took 
charge of the above mill. A wife and 
two children survive him. 


superintendent of 


—Greeley W. Hastings, for thirty years 
overseer of the laboratory at the Man- 
chester Print Works, Manchester, N. H., 
committed suicide September 28th by 
stabbing. He had beer in ill health for 
some little time past and it was through 
despondency he committed this act. 


a well known loom 
Mass., died at his 


—Thomas James, 
fixer in Fall River, 
home Oetober iith. 


—Patrick Kelleher, an employee in the 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass., for 
the past 2% years, and well-known 
throughout the city, died recently at his 
home. 


—John A. Haskell, for 15 years overseer 
of outside work for Jcsiah Perry, a wool- 
en manufacturer of Webster, Mass., died 
last month. 


—Jesse M. Gould, who assumed his new 
duties as boss carder at the Hope Valley 
Woolen Co., Hope Valley, R. I., Tuesday, 
October 2d, died that afternoon while at 
work in the mill, his death being due to 
apoplexy. He was 56 years old. 


—Stanilaus Bernier was killed while at 
work repairing the flume at the Pocasset 
Mill in Fall River, Mass. He was 56 years 
old. 


—John R. Young, for twenty years an 
engraver at the Manchester Print Works, 
Manchester, N. H., died October 13th, at 
the age of 81 years. He had also worked 
in Fall River mills, as well as at North 
Adams. 


—John Stuart, overseer of the beaming 
and slashing department at the Everett 
Mills, lawrence, Mass., for the past 16 
years, died at a samitarium at Penacook, 
N. H., where he had been for some 
months for his health. 
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BROWN. DURRELL «& CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers. 
Mr. CHAS. F. CHASE, MANAGER FoR N. E. 
CLING SURFACE MFG. Co., 
170 sun wer s KHo-ts) Maas, Boston MAss., Ang. 1, 1899. 
GE\T:.EMEN: —Havinyg tried Cling Surface on my 12” dynamo belt (16 feet between centres), 
:’ sag on belt with no percept bie slip, It surpasses 


I have been abl to. arry full load with 22 
my ex ectations and I can recomm nd it to do all that 1s claimed for it, if directions are 


followed. Yours respectfully. 
E. B. Prescorr Engineer. 


A Belt full of Cling-Surface runs positive and EVENLY, 
with no irregular jerking, yet loose and easy, 
Cling-Surface is a belt preservative. 


CLING-SURFACE MANF. CO., 
190-205 Virginia St., 


Boston Branc’, 170 Summer St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








THE BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 


of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


The Buffalo 
Cotton 
Elevating Fans, 


FIRST AWARD AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT OMAHA, 1898. 


REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 


Catalogue of all on 
application. 


Buffalo Forge Company, 
BUFFALO,N. Y.,U.S.A. 
New York. Cleveland. Chicago, 
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INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening 5) stem. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8'., Buston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co The, East Perlin. Ct. 
Ferguson, John W.. Paterson, J, 
Tower & Wallace, Broadway and 25th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Automatic ie fer Cotton and 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
York. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d 8t., Phila., Pa. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, !11. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d 8t, Philw, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Belt Heoks. 
Stuart & Aude), 389 Grand 
ven, Conn, 
Bindings». 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher. 
Burr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool] and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H 
Parker, Henry Co., Springfield. Vt. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me 
Boller Compounds. 
Straus & Co., 59 Broad St., New York. 
Boller Coverings. 
The Norristown Covering Co., Ltd , Norris 
town, Pa. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding? Machinery. 
New England Butt Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal, 
Bridges. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co, East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Brushers. 
See Napping’ Machines. 
Buildings (Steel). 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 


fass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Ave., New Ha- 


Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

muperweste, H. W., 8ons & Uo., Philadel. 
phia. 

Granger Feundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 

New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord 


Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See abe Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, eto. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinerv. 
W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th 8t 
A. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
—— & Crensbaw, 528 Arch (St, Phila, 
a. 
Roessler & Haeslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 


Chemiat. 
Adriance, John 8§., 105 East 39th St., New 
York. 


Clatches. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn, 
James Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, 
as.. 
American Tool & Machine Co., 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Ceal, (Anthracite and Bituminous.) 
Whitney & Kemmerer, 143 Liberty St , N.Y 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 


Commission Merchants (Dry Goods). 
Dusenbury, C Coles, & Son, 396-898 Broad 
way, New York. 
Hayes, O. H., 10 Thomas St., New York. 


Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford 


Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Cepper Werk for Dyers. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia. 

Burkhard, Thomas, 494 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi 
dence, R. I. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Flusbing Avre., 


Corrugated Lron Shutters. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
Conn. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos 
ton. 


East Berlin, 
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Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N 4th St, Philu- 


a. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Butterworth, H.W.& Sons Co., Philadel 
phia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

lass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fal! River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Muss. 

McKerrow,H.G & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Philad+Iphin Drying Machinery Co.,, 672! 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philade)/phia Textile Machinery Co, Hau 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R. 1. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R, I. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
“o, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 


Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Designer. 
William Keiller, 28 Queen St., Belfast, Ire. 


Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 


Dryers. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, nee. 
Buffalo Forge (o., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. Ww. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Pr iladeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 8721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadeiphia Textues Macoinery Uo, Phila. 
om, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, RB. I. 
Sargent’s, O. G., sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
rem Bb. £. Uv, % Vlive: SL, Bostvn, 
ass. 


BDasters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134.150 
North 22d st., Philadelphia. 
Boswu finishing Wuras, Williamstown 


ass. 
Brophy’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
Cohoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Ungasten Worsted Milis (yarns), Bristo) 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, P: 

Greenwood, R. & Bault, Franktord, Pa. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket ana 
Valley Falis, R.1. 

Littlewood. G. 1..& Sons, Manavunk, Pa. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co, Phila. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (indigo Blue.) 

New England Thread Co , Pawtucket, R, | 

Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Orianna Bleach Works, 2550 No. 3d St., 
Philadelphia. 

Pawtucke: Vyeing & Bleac ing Oo, Paw. 
tneket. R. I. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Warren, Ww, Thread Worrs, Westfield, Mase. 

Dyeing, ‘Drying. Bleaching and Finish - 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila. Pa 
Curtis & Marbie Macuine Co, Worceste: 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Woo 
Sto, Poiladeiphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Pro) 
dence, R. 1. 
Hupkius, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. | 
Howard, Geo. U., 1753 Barker St., Phiin., va 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, 3 J. 
'incoln, The. Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct 
Peel, Samuel H. Germantown, Philad: 
phia Pa. 
Pheuix Lrow Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 
Philadelpbia Drying Machinery ( 0., 672) 
Germantown Ave,, Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
ccck and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa 
Philips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 south 
Main St, Providence, R.I 
R isden Michine Co., Warren, R. I. 
oturtevant, B. F. Cu, 34 VUilver 8, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Weihe, H.C. Philadelphia. 
Woonsocket Machine @& Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Woonsocket bana Machine Co, Woon 
socket, 
Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey 
Haedricn, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Puta, Pa 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
—_— Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
Org. 
American Aniline Co., 138 No. Front St 
Philadelphia. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174.176 Purchase 8t 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline W: rke, 72 Fre nt S8t., N.Y 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Piace, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 86 Centra] Wharf, Boston 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


Geisenbeimer & Co, 189 Front 8t, New York 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar st, New York. 

Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, 0. 38, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Jobnaon, © has. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N.Y 

Jobnson, Ww. G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Con. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104 106 Murray St,N. ¥ 

Klinstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Matheson, w. A. & Co, 182.184 Front St, N.Y 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Bo-«ton, Mass. 

Molt Bros. Mi Ibury, Ma-s. (Indigo Blue. 

N.Y. & Boston Dye wood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 9% Pearl St, N. Y. 

Palmet'o Co., The, 942 44 l'rexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Richmond & Foley, 235 N Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler & Haselacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York, 

ns Dye Wood Ext. 0», 22 N. Front St, 

la, Pa 
Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133 187 Front St., N. Y. 
—< & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane 


¥. 
ates & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Edgings«. 
See Tapes, Braids and Kdgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Ea-tern Machinery Co, The, New Haven 
Conn. 
Howard, Geo C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Electric Light. 
Lvnn [ncandessent Lamp Co., Li nn, Mass 
Engineers. Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co., The, East Berlin 
Conn. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
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Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Kelley. Benj. F. & son, 9) 
New York. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. | 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, B hing and Finishing. 
Fireproof Construction, 
The Rerlin Iron Bridge Co., 
Conn. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 
Foundry Castings. 
Plainfield Foundry Co., 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mas». 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 60% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Birch Brother-, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.S8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co. 
Conn. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
HMumidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Mac hine Co , Boston. 
Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German- 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 

Jacquard Card Boards. , 
Griffiths, Frank & Co., 2766 Ruth St., Phila. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Catheart, John & Co., 115 Franklin St., 


New York. 
Cag Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
o We 


Liberty § 





East Berlin, 


Plainfield, N. J. 


Mass. 


New Haven, 


, Boston. 


rrsdeiiiien & Co, Edgings,{Germantown 
Phila, Pa 
noe & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Mfg. Co, 
Phila. 


Allegheny Ave. 


% ¢ 
gecus & Fite 
and Emerald St., 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Geods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet. Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. ‘Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 
Mnuitting Machine Cylinde 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Muitting Machinery. 
Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila- 
deiphia. 

Campvell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mig. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting achine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Av... and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. —e Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H . 

Mayo Knittin Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. 

McMichael & W ildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

a ate A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread > Phila, Pa. 

Pepper a Co, Lakeport, N. 

= © w —_— 2079 E. Sanbetest St., 
a., Pa. 

Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

White, A. Lowell, Mass. 

Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amste:dam, N. Y. 
Cooper pane Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. ‘Co; Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needie bo. Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th: S8t., 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo 1 5 | Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, _Oene. 

Ward well Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Labeoratery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa 


Lapping Machine Attachment. 
W.J. Hurley, Kimesville, N.C. 
Loeoma. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wor 3, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsoc _ haemernd & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. 
auaemiemaan 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
St, Wayne Junction, Philade iphia. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J 
Graphite Lubricating Co., Bound Brook, 
Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
“Em pers. 
serry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 
Phila, Pa. 
Machinery Wipers. 
American Silk Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 

Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson. N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarbleiMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., 


28 Strawberry St, 


Boston. 
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Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin lron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John , Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Buckley” s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 

J. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I. 

Easton-Barnham Co., Paw tucket, R. 1. 

Frost, Geo. T., Paterson, N. J. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa 

Mitche i Bissell Co., 170 Summer  58t., 
Boston. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 


Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Notls (Silk.) 
See Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, etc. 
Pantagraphs for Mill wn ae i 
Johnsun, U, A, & Vo, 2 Dey St, New York 


Patterns of European Novelties, 
European Pattern supply Co., 580 Broad 
way,N. Y¥ 
European Textile Sample Co.,56 Worth 
St., New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, % School St, Boston, 
Mass. ‘ 
Siggers, E. G., Washington, D.C, 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 583 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Perforated Metal. 
Beckley,A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Union 8t , Chicago. Ill. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 


Picker Sticks. 
La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, N J. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering (“laguesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, we York. 
Norristown Covering Co. Ltd., Norris 
town, Pa 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides 
Mitenell-Bissell Co., 170 Summer S8t., 
Boston. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oiltiess Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channoa, H, C », 25 Market St, Cc nicago, Ill. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa 
Eastern Machinery Co, ‘New Haven, Uonn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Wall, William F. Rope Company, 56 South 
t., New York 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
hia 
clawford J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
ioe Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiiladelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Phillips Co, The ‘Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, NA. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Pressing Irons,Gasand Air Heated 
Kdwards Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnat 8t 
Philadelphia. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14t: 
St, New York 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Quills. 
Parser, Henry, Co., Springfield, Vt 
Reed aed Harness Manufacturers 
American Supply Co, is th R.I 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 


Rooting. Gravel, mas and Com posi- 
tie 


Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Eastern Granite "Roofing Co., Jersey City 
N. J. 


Reoting,. Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Billman, C. W. Philadelphia. 


Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 


Rubber Squeeze Rolls, 

Clark, Geo. P. Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. | 
Schools. 

American Correspondence School ot Tex 

ile, New Bedtord, Mass 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 


New oe -dford Textile School,New Bedford, 


Ma 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


Screens (Perforated. 
See under Perforated Metal, 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
re. Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond 8ts, 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Standard Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Sects & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Uainn Batton Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Shuttle Eyes. 
Mitcheli-Bissell Co,, 170 Summer Street, 
Boston 
Silk (Tuseah.) 
Cornel's, Chailly & Co., 389 East 107 St 
New York. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. 
Ma-on Mac hine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Siage Plates. 
Batterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia 
“— Bedfora Copper Co, New Bedford, 
ass 
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Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne Junc 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, "Hirsch & C 0,165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Conese Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lewell M chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips C . The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Soaps. 
Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I 
Beeneey. Ben}j’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnham Co., og as a R. I. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Waultiasville, Mass. 
Spindle Hook Bands. 

Geo. T. Frost, Paterson, N. J, 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Weensse ket —— hine and Press Co., 
ocket, 
cutie all 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass 
Moriey Button Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Woon 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whiting 
ville, Mass. 

Spinning Tubes. 
a ina Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, 
N.J 


Paterson, 
Spools. See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Steam Boiler Compound. 
Straus & Co,, 55 Broad St., New York. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engin 
Brown, C. H, ac oO, Fite | 4 - 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 
Hooven (The), Owens & 
Hamilton, O. 
Sturtevant, B, F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., 
ville, ~$r 
Corcoran .J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lauter Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Vaughn Machine Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229 Church 8t., Phila. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Hamilton, J. H , & Co, 275 Church St, N. Y. 
Krout & Fite M fz. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
Emerald 8t., P hiladelphia. 
Weimar pros, 1817Fast York St, Phila, Pa 
Youn M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Pane acipbia Pa, 
Telephones. 
Miaunus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Piammer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., 
bat ye Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


2 Co, 


Philadelphia. 


Louis. 


Boston. 
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Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., 
ville, Ky. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Trucks. 
Armstrong Track Co., 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
——— Bros. Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel 
»Hia 
airy, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston,Mass. 
Buffalo Forge ‘Co. ° Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mattern, Geo. 44 East 8th St., New York. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelpbia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 3% Oliyer St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworch, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I, 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The — Providence, R, I. 
Waste U ty 
Whiteford, R. 4 Po Philadelpbia. 
W atchman’s C tbh 
Eco Magneto Clock ‘Co, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Uo, 127 Duane 8t., New York. 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Uo, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hestery.) 


Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 8t, 
Boston. 


Weod Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bidg., 
Wool Extracts. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
RI. 


Louts- 


Philadelphia. 


620 Atlantic Ave, 


Boston. 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Aijeman, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 


ain ‘rican Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass, 

Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Ones & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, gr Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bliig, Boston. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
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Germantown Ave., Philade)phbia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philacelphia. 

Phillips Co The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Mass 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. 1 
Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N, Y. 
Fowie~ & Co, 106 Charch 8t, rbiln. 
Weool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amatansote, aoe 
Garfield oe ‘Co, Garfielu, 

Slack, Wm .& Bro, Secinn tala, 
Weol > eoretoonbe ae and © all 
Zers. 

Morse Wool Treating Co., Norton, Mass. 
Weoel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 672) 
Germantown Ave., Philad: Iphia 
Phillips Co, The Thoma , Providence, R. !. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Woolen Commission Merchants. 
Dusenberry, UC. Cules, v6 Broadway, New 
York 
Hayes, O. H. & Co., New York. 
Warns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 

Frost. Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 
Moore, C. & Cu, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 
Warren, w, ag Works . Westfield, Mass. 
Solis, Andrew Jj, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk 
St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. |. 
ey ae Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Ste rnberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Fleming & ¢ ot Philadelphia, 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 
Pa. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass, 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Puila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels "fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., 
indian Ore hard Co.,, Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Meyer, John C. &Co , 87 Summer St., Bos 
ton. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., m. Ts 
Hadley Co, 95 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 
Moore, C , & Co., (S. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 


WORLD 


Champ!ain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly. R. 1. 

Clasgens, The J. & HH. Co, New Richmon 
Ohio. 


Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Colchesier Mills, 86-88 Franklin St, New 
York 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bri-to), R [. 
Eichmann & bag rberg, 580 Bi oadway, cor 
Spring St, 
Germantown. ‘Spinning Co, Germantown, 
"a 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. ! 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
vqnepes, E.. Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 
I 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Skerry, A T, & Cu, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell aprnging Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Millis, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 


Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristo], R 1. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, col 
Spring St.. N Y. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinseis, Siik Noils, Rtc. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whiteba)!, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass 
Malcolm MillsCo, = hestnut St, Phila,Pa 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor L oe ks,,Ct 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, a Leonard St, 


Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St, 

Meyer, Jobn Cc, & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 
ton. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Cipegens, The J. & H. Co, does Richmond 
Ohio 

Eddy & Srest, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., 
pbia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 

Eleasser, ere R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts 
Philade)whia, Pa 

P« casset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard st, N. Y. 

Solis Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, M Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa 


Philade) 
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MILLS FOR SALE! oh °''2 stress 
“PERFECTION” SELF aRATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Heats in two minutes.|t is an ideallron, insur 
ing comfort and aving time,labor and expense, 
No more sweltering over hot stoves. No soot, 
no dirt, no smell. No waste of fuel. No lost 
time. 


Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 cts. per day. 


It is sim~le in construction; perfect in every way; 

never vets out of order. Ne hot fires in sum- 

mer. Will mot explode. Enjoy the comforts 

vfa cool home on ironing days by using this Iron. 
Cost of burning Wood Alcohol,2c. per hour. 

All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, 
and they may be used either with Gas 0:1 Wood Al 
cohol. Made ia all sizes. fer all purposes. 
These Irons are specially adoptedte the 
woolen trade. Manufactured and sold through 
out the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON CO., 


Sole Owners, 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
12 COLUMBIA 8T., BOSTON. 














TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price.) 


Plain Series of Cotton 
Calculations, by William H.,. 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the post- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Spinning 
Cook, 91 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Monie, Jr., 63 pages, Il- 
lustrated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, ete. Price $1.00. 


Ornamental Desiga for Woven Fa 
rics, by Stephenson & Suddards. 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 


273 pages, 


ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 


Cotton Spinning. By W. >. 
Three volumes. Price $7.50. 

This work treats of the subject in an 
exhaustive way, from the first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. ‘The various parts of the 
subject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use !t as a text-book, 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery. 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 


Taggart 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 


This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $3.00 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
Jobn R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 

This work ts by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.50. 


Weolen Spinning, 
man. 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.76. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. Fully illustrated. 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible witn fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $4.00. ( 


by Charles Vicker 


300 pages. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W 
Fox. 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and xing of Parts. 26 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fiy Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 


This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price, $3.00. 


Cotton. |By ‘Christopher P. 
pages, 174 illustrations. 


This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re 
markably attractive style, and Is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in fits raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3. 


Brooks, 384 
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Southern Cotton Mill 
Bonds and Stocks. 


The best paying investments with 
the least element of danger netting 
inv. stors 6 to 8 per cent. free ol taxes 


APPLY TO 
Cc. M. HAWKINS &CO., 
RALEIGH. N. ©. 
We refer to the banks in Raleigh. 





Woolen Mule Spinners. 


Wanted at Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., Woolen Mule Spinners, ones with 
families preferred. 


Address, Box 2815, Boston. 





Cotton Superintendent Wanted. 


A practical and experienced man who 
can lay out the necessary machinery for a 
new cotton mill with about 30,000 spindles. 
Address ia confidence, E. L. D., care of 
T#exTILeE WORLD. 





—*Connecticut, North Grosvenordale 
The Grosvenordale Co. denies the report 
that further enlargement of their plant is 
contemplated at present. 





—Illinois, Peoria. The Peoria Cordage 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$200,000 to $400,000. 

Maine, North Dexter. The Dews 
Woolen Co. has taken another lease of 


the woolen mill here, it having been suc- 
cessful in the conduct of the plant during 
its recent lease 


Massachusetts, Boston. A consolida- 
tion of the narrow fabric manufacturers 
is talked of, and we understand that sev- 
eral meetings of interested parties have 
held in Boston. Lee, Higginson & 
Co. are mentioned as the financiers of the 
new combination, 


been 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. The 
American Woolen Co. has offered the 
real estate and mill of the Jesse Eddy 
Mfg. Co. to the Union Mfg. Co. for $75,- 
00), but it has not been announced what 
auction the latter company will take re- 
garding purchase. 

River. The 


*Massachusetts, Fall 


Zourne Mill is considering Warren, R. L., 
as a site for its new mill. This town of 
fers to exempt the plant from taxation 


for a period of ten years. 


Franklin. The Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. has sold its North Bell- 
ingham mill, formerly known as the Ray 
Woolen Mills. It is understood that a lo 


Mass 


ichusetts 


cal company will be formed to operate 

the plant, which formerly made union 

cassimeres, overcoatings, et 
Massachusetts, Leominster. It is now 


reported that J. E. Fenner, who has been 
endeavoring to get his Warp Knitting 
Mill started at Spencer, will move his 
machinery to Leominster. 


~Massachusetts, Uxbridge. A meeting 
of woolen manufacturers in this vicinity 
was held October 26th, and it is reported 


fo sound industries substantial 1aduce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet “100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Industries.’ 
Write foracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tries are wanted. Very liberal inducements 
are offered Textile Endustries in the 
South bya numberof good places. GEORGE 
C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 


Ruropean Textile Sample Co, 


Foreign Textile Fabrics 
for Designs. 





56 Worth St., - NEW YORE. 





that some consolidation cr working 
agreement has been decided upon. 
prerent at the meeting were: W 
%. Hayward, Harry Hayward and Edga 
Murdock of Uxbridge, Manager Schuster 
and Walter Schuster of East Douglas 
and L. H. Taft of Brookline. 





New York, 
Enitting Co. 


Rossman's. The Rossmai 
has been incorporated with 


365,000 capital by Leonard J. Rossman 
Kdgar J. Rossman of Rossman’s; Benja- 
min FP. Haigh, Stockport Center 
Matthew Connor, Stuyvesant Falls: Er- 
nest L. Camburn, Rossman’s. 


North Carolina, Concord The Lip- 
pard Yarn Mill is the name recently 
adopted by the Lippard & Shealy Mfg. 


Co., which is the new plant started up 


about a year ago with 4000 spindles. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. J. E. Sherrill has been 
elected secretary and treasurer in place 
of J. C. Lippard, who has resigned 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A meet- 


ing of knitting manufacturers in the vi- 
cinity of Schuylkill Haven resulted in the 
organization of the American Manufac- 


inrers’ Protective Association. Presi- 

dent, J I’. Bast; secretary E. L 

Thomas; treasurer, Harrison Berger. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 


Franklin Silk Mills, Ltd., have made an 
assignment for the benefit of creditors to 


Conrad B. Day. 
Rhode Island, Woonsocket. There is 
report that ) Centredale (R 1.) 


Worsted Co, 
for the 
sted Co., 
receiver, 
ch ise d the 


has made an offer of $70,00( 
property of the American Wor- 
now idle and in the hands of 

This company recently pur 
Siillwater Mill, which it is 


putting in shape for making worsted 
yarns 
*West Virginia, Keyser. Arnold C 


Scherr. proprietor of the Keyser Wooler 
Milis, informs us that the recent repor 
regarding a new company is not tru 
enlarging his own plant. 


is Ne 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
ston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
Eee ae 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & B30., 


Worsted .". Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 





Machinery For Sale. 


One set of 60-inch Cleveland 


Cards. 
(with Bramwell and Apperly feeds 
and Bolette condenser.) 
One Smith Garnett Machine. 
One Dobbins Steam Screw Power 
Press (16 hollow plates.) 
Several hundred Payne Cone 
Sturtevant 


Winder Bobbins. 
Fan. 


E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson has consigned to us for sale 
all the original books of recipes with sam 
ples attached prepared and used by Richard 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long careerinthe dyehouse as one of the 
foremost American dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubtless very valuable. There 
are several large books and a number of 
smaller ones, apers. memoranda, etc. 
Mrs Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for 
thelot. Wethink sotoo. Thesample books, 
etc. may be examined at our office by inter 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. She informs us that there are 
no more copies of her husband's printed 
books to be had. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


TEXTILE BUSINESS. 


A concern doing business with all kiads 
of textile mills would take on a new depart. 
ment or branch that could be handled to 
advantage in connection with their other 
business. 

Address in confidence 

Tuber, care of Textile World, 
Boston, Mass. 








—Established 1872.— 


RICCS & COMPANY, 


F. 0. STERNER, General Manager, 
575-577 The Bourse, Phila. Pa. 


Purchase and Sell 


All kinds legitimate business; Nego- 
tiate Partnerships, Procure Special 
Capital, Sell Stocks and Bonds of first- 
class Manufactu:ing and Mineral Co- 
operations. 

We make a Specialty of the Selling 
of Manufacturing Plants of every de- 
scription. 


TRANSLATION 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


l am prepared to undertake translation 
from the above a into English or 
trom English into Spanish, French or Ger- 
man. I translate circulars, prepare cata- 
logues and other commercial literature for 
cicvularizing in foreign countries and can 
translate necessary correspondence. I have 
given especial attention to commercial 
Spanish as employed in Mexico and South 
American States. Work is done expedi- 
tiously and my charges are very reason- 
able. I refer, by permission, to the publish- 
ers of the TEXTILE WORLD. 


F, M. NOA, Box 383, Geneva, W. Y. 
HOSIERY SUPERINTENDENT. 


A man who is thoroughly experienced in 
the manufactnre of hosiery, both cotton 
and wool, is open for an engagement with 
responsible parties. Address, F. F.N., care 
TEXTILE WORLD. 











60 INCH CONDENSER WANTED. 


Wanted 60 inch Condenser Card, one to 
take off 3 Spools, 24 ends each preferred. 


Address, B. M. Co., 
Box 2815. - - Boston, Moss. 





Experienced Operator 


Wanted on elastic hosiery frams, fine 
position and climate for man with weak 
lungs. Address, W. W.Swrenery & Co., Los 


ngeles, Cal. 





Knitting Machinery For Sale. 


W. D. Huse and Brinton Denny kni- 
ters; Hepworth seamer and looper, 12 pt. 
Abel washer; Sturtevant exhaust fan and 
heater. Dye tub for skein dying. Pr. @- 
lindrical brushes, l0in. long. Address, J.B. 
PooLeg, Rockland, Mass. 


KNITTER WANTED. 


One who thoroughly understands fixin 
machines and finishing hosie:y. Good ref. 
erences. State age and salary expected. 
Address, Box 240, Athens. Ga. 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, a anne OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION *°* oye INGS 
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The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph made during the construction, and shows the detaile, of an 
Iron Building designed and built by us for The Newport News Ship Building and Dry Deck Co , at Newport News, Va. 
The building is 60 feet in width by 320 feet in length. and istwo stories high—the lower floor being used as a Ship Shed 
for punching, bending, riveting, etc.-the upper floor being used as a Mold Loft. Outside of the building, extending 
entirely around it, on all four si. es, isan overhang 12 feet wide, thus affording additional shop room ontside ot the build- 
ing where raw material can be stored and still be protected from the weather. Wide openings are placed every 40 feet so 
hat the raw material may be taken. and finished product taken out, cheaply and quickly. The s«pporting frame is all 
ron throughout, and betweon the iron posts on the sides is a light brick wall. 





New York Office, 718 Bennett Buiding, 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS : 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Street. EAST ey R N 
Boston Office, 200 Equitable Building. + » 





Superior Locations 
for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 











Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a namber of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
enterprises. If you are interested, 


write us. 
M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land an¢ Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, reaching into 
the eleven States ot 


South Dakota Kentucky 


Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 


lilinois indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diver 
sided industries, and pos-essing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 


Close Proximity to Dis'ributing Centres 


Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet ‘100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Indnstries.” 
Writetoracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus- 
tries are wanted. Very liberal tuduckrments 
are offered Bextile Endustries in the 
South by a number ofgood places GEORGE 
Cc. POW ER. Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Te #4 ertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inanirics bee peigm | them may be addressed directly to “Information Department 


TeXTILE WORLD,” as tul 


particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 


aple agents, superintendents anu foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


rurnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured, 


made until position i 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention t 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1546 Agent or Supt. Woolen Mill. 
. Age 33; married. 15 years’ experi. 
ence in Scotland and America in woolen 
trade. Cassimeres, Scotch cheviots and fan- 
cies and Irish friezes a specialty, both col 
ors and makeup. At present in position, 
but anxious to have full charge of 8 or 10 set 
mil), Best references, 


935 Woolen Supt. and Designer. 
JOU Graduate of German Teatile school. 
Has managed successfully two milis in the 
West. Thoroughly up on designing and 
general mill management. Age 35. Married. 
References first-class. 
15 70 Supt.or Designer of small woolen 

vi mill. Practical experience in card. 
ing. dressing, Snisbing and Cocigning Gopert- 
ments, on e and low grade cassimeres, 
blankets, jeans and low grade worsteds. 
Temperate, American, age 33, Fine record. 
Now out of work because of change in line 
of goods at mill where he has been working 


1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
vt been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn.,, until recently, when he re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 
dress goods, et>- : 
1575 Assistant Supt. Woolen. A 
Vt graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School (highest standing), and has bad more 
than 7 years’ experience in the various de- 
partments of a Massachusetts mill. Wants 
to get a start where there is fair ehance of 
advancement. Age 28, single. 
918 Woolen Superintendent, De- 
“10 signer or Ross Weaver. Age 35; Am- 
erican. Has worked on all classes of dress 
goods and mer’s wear. Can furnish good 
references and will accept a moderate 


salary. 

1386 Weolen Superintendent or 
» Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 

Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 

of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 


can go immediately. 

‘(\\ Weeolen Supt. 4 years’ experi 
1606 ence as supt. and manager. Several 
years manager of his own plant. At pre- 
sent out of position owing to consolidation. 
Would make a successful manager of a 
moderate sized plant, making plain or fancy 
cassimeres, doeskins or felt goods. Best of 
references, 


1610 Weolen Supt. or Dyer. Large 
experience as dyer and assistant 
supt. on broadcloths, kerseys, dress goods 
— men’s wear. Age 36; American, mar- 
ried. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


189 Cotten Superintendent 

a" position in Northern mili. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills for 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can turnish the best 


of references. Age 36; married. 

1390 Cotton Superintendent. Especi- 
atte ally qualified for a mill making dress 
oods and fine shirtings. Experience with 
rst-class mills as designer and manager, A 

young man of high character. At present 

employed. 


wants 


1532 Superintendent. Has been in 
VV& wmiil business all his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of years, 
having been promoted several times He 
wishes to better himself. 


1306 Young American wants position as 

e cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills” 


1486 position as bors spinner in a large 
room. Age 43; American. Experienced 
mostly on plain goods. At present employ. 


ed as overseer. 
1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 
ton Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
avd Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot- 
tons, worsteds and silks, Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him. 
self, if possible. kefers to present and past 


employers. 
1453 Superintendent desires position 
“~ inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot- 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 


employers, 

1624 Cotten Supt. A young man who 
= has been through all departments 

of cotton cloth mill would like position as 

assistant supt.orin charge of a smail mil) 

or would take a good boss spinning job. 

Very well recommended, and a young man 


of great promise. 
1608 Cotton Yarn Supt. A man capa. 
ble ot taking charge of all depart- 
ments of yarn mill Would accept $1500 a 
ear. Brought up in N. E mills and bas 
yeen assistant supt. of a first-class plant for 
seven years. Age 31; American, married. 
Would prefer a Southern mill. 





Superintendent or will take a 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1578 Weol or Worsted Carder. 20 

. years’ experience as overseer, with 
excellent references. Understands almost 
all,kinds of machines. Would also consider 
position as traveling agent for mill supplies, 
as he has a large acquaintance with mill 
men. 


1580 Boss Carder. Experience on all 

boy ting kinds of wool stock, especially for 
knit goods, At present empioyed, but 
would lise to change tor a position paying 
$3, or over. Good references, 


1574 Weolen Carder, with present 

. employers 8 years, desires tochange 
for larger room, Davis & Furber machines. 
References all right. Young man, steady 
and reliable. 


1638 Bow Woolen Carder. Long ex 

7 perience in N. E. mills «n both high 
and low grades. Would consider $3 a day. 
Excellent references. 


163 Boss Wool Carder. Employed 
» for many years in well-known N. 
E. mill, but would change tor position pay- 
ing $3.50 a day. Is undoubtedly a first-class 
man and well worth this salury. Best of 
references. 


1600 Boss Woolen Carder. Now em- 

ployed, but desires to change for 
good reasons. Many years’ experience in 
mills on American and English carding 
machinery. Age 41; American, married. 
Can start at once. 


1617 Boss Wool Carder or Second- 
hand. ifas held several first-class 
jobs, also has nad experience on spinning. 
Can accept position at once. All grades of 
stock, including shoddies and cotton and 
wool and all woul. 
16138 Bosse Wool Carder or Second- 
© hand. Excellentcarder. At pres 
ent out of work. Would like to get started. 
Experienced on American and English 
cards. Has had charge of seven set mill 
Last position 15 years as overseer. Age 45; 
married. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


1403 Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 
perience in N. E. mills as overseer 
and second-hand, now in the South but 
wantstoreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 
change. Married. Age 88. Best of refer. 
ences. 
1593 Overseer Cotten Carding and 
vv" Combing. Now in charg. of this 
department in a large N. E. mill. Has had 
first-class experience and is well recom 
mended. Age 88; married, American. All 
grades of cotton. 


1320 Boss Cotton Carder. Has been 
ve overseer for li2 years Is at present 
employed, but desires to change for good 
reasons Would accept $2 }0aday. Age 40; 
American, married. 


1630 Goss Carder or Comber.  }') 
7 years’ experience a& second hand 
of carding and combing. Would like to 
recure an overeeer’s position at $3 a day. 
Has worked on all grades of foreign and 
domestic wools and is highly recommended 
by present and past employers. English 
man; age 25, married. 





1596 Cetten Comber and Carder 

we Young man with 10 years’ experi 
ence in N. E. mills, Would like position as 
overseer or second-hand. Is well recom- 
mended. Married. Will start at $2.50 per 
day. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 
Age 83; married; French. Has 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace.Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. Is familiar with Dob 
son & Barlow machines and Schlumberger 
mules. ' 
1493 Boss Spinner. Age 25; unwarried 
“~Y German. Has worked on cassi 
meres, cheviots, stockinets, satinets and 
camel hair goods. Can op rate American 
mules, and has worked for -everal years in 
American mills, to which he refers. 


1595 Overseer Worsted Spinning 

ve 10 years as overseer Of spinnicg, 
twisting, reeling, dressing, spooling on 
worsted yarns Engiixhman; age 41, mar 
ried. Now employed, but does not like sec 
tion of country. A filst-class man in every 
respect, 


678 Woolen Spinner. 18 years’ expe: 

lence as overseer of spinning and 
carding. Can handle both departments 
Would take position in the West. Best of 
references. Age 43; married 


1543 Weolen Spinzser and Carder 
Has handled both departments to 
gether and separately. Willi go South or 
West. Age 29; single. 


1601 Woolen Spinner or Second- 

hand, Experience in hosiery and 
cloth miis. Will accept small wages to get 
started in sati-factory position. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


909 Overseer Cotton Spinning, spoo! 
wwe ing, warping, twisting, slashing and 
drawing-in. 16 years experience, mosily in 
this department. At present out of work 
because of change in organization. Can 
refer to leading N. E,. mills. Will go South 
Age 30; mar ied. 


1609 Bosse Cotton Mule Spinning. 
“~ also ring spinning. Experience on 
40’a to 150’s. A man capable of taking one 
of the best positions in the country. Held 
such a position in England vntil in 1592. 
Since then has been in N. E. mills. Age 48 
married. Would undcubted)v make succetrs 
as supt., but would accept first class posi 
tion as overseer 
1619 Cetten Ring Spinner. Colton 
“ yarns from 4’s to 120’s for bosiery, 
pr nts, ete., crape and other fancy yarns 
Experience in several of the fancy cotton 
goods mills of N. E. as overseer. Onan start 
atonce. Age 40; married 





1592 Overseer Cotten Hing Spin- 
we ming. Has worked his way up 
from back boy to second-hand in large N. F 
mill, and has recommendations showing 
him to be capable of handling a room 
American; age 40, married Would requir 
two weeks’ notice Will start at #3 a day. 
1636 Overseer Cotten Spinning 
—D Spooling, Warping. Etc. Has 
held position seven years of second-hand 
and has taken textile school courses. Hay 
ing bad unusual opportunities to learn, h« 
feels competent to take position as over 
seer. Highly recommended by present em 
ployers. 
1640 Overseer Ring Spinning. lia- 
also had charge of twisting, spoo! 
ing and beaming. A yourg man who has 
had excellent opportunities to learn this 
department, and has had charge for about a 
year. Would like to secure a first-class mil! 
Prefers N. E. or Central States. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1517 Overseer Woolen Weaving. 
O1t Age 37; married. Has bad a large 
experience on ali Classes of woolens and 


worsteds. Will go anywhere 

| 521 Overseer Weaving,« mn woolenor 
vs cotton gvods. Age 42; American; 

married. Has worked on all classes of cot- 

ton, woolen, worsted and silk goods. Refers 


to past employers and others. 
l 585 Woolen Weaver. Has had large 
VOU experience as fixer and weaver on 
Davis & Furber looms. A man of good habits 
and character. Now employed in a Massa. 
chussets mill. Good references, Also fam. 
iliar with Crompton & Knowles and Gilbert 
looms 





14 59 Boss Weaver, Superintendent, 
V= or Designer. American, age 45; 
married. Has had 20 years experience on 
men’s wear and ladies’ woolen dress goods 
Good recommendations from present and 
former employers. Good manager of help. 
Wishes to obtain a position where he will 
receive $4 #nd upwerds per day. 


1581] 


Boss Weaver on Woolens wants 
positiin in cha'ge of a room on 
plain goods. Has worked on both plain and 
fancy work. At present employed. Can 
furnish excellent references from past jobs 
Experience on Crompton & Knowles fancy, 
Gilbert and Davis & Furber plain looms. 
Age 40, married. 


1629 Boss Weaver or Second-hand 
=< ot woolens or worsteds. Experi. 
ence covers 10 years in N. E mills from wea- 
ver to second-hand. Will accept a second 
hand’s position paying $2.50 a day. Well 


recommended, 

1607 Worsted Weaver or Fixer 
Willaccept fixinw, bat $2.25 a day’ 

Experience covers worsted coatings, cassi* 

meres, dress goods and jacquard work 

Familiar with Crompton and English looms, 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1623 Boss Cotton Weaver. Has been 
JGY fixer and second-hand in fine goods 
mills in N. EB. and Penn. Age 26; English, 
married. Now employed as second-hand, 
bat would like an overseer’s job. Splendid 
references from present employer. 


1605 Overseer Cotton Weaving, es. 
VO pecially on fancies and leno. Has 
also worked on plain goods. Many years’ 
experience in N. E. mills, starting as a fixer. 


Age 36; French, married. 

1633 Cotton Weaver. At present in 
~Y charge of over 300 poms in a South 

ern mill. Would like to change and woul - 

take position in the South at $2.50 a dad 

Well recommended. y. 


1572 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 
VIS now employed in first class mill as 
second-hand, but would like to have charge 
ofaroom at $3 a day. Experience covers 
sheetings, sateens, drills, flanne's, denims 
and stripes of all kinds Lowell and Whitin 
looms. American; age 32,married. Excell- 
ent references from present and past em- 


plovers, 

1563 Overseer Cotton Weaver who 
VV has long experience as fixer,second 

hand and overseer on al! kinds of cotton 

and silk looms. Splendid reterences from 

past emplovers. At present employed. 

Age 40: married 


f 56 Cotten Weaver. Learned fixing 

VVD in England and has been 16 years in 
Canada, 8 vears overseer of weaving, beam. 
ig and warping. Wants to work in the U. 
8. will accept $3.00. Age 33; married. 








_ENITTERS. 





1544 Underwear Knitter. 10 years’ ex- 

perience on ribued underwear, Has 
run silk, worsted, lisle, cotton and mixed 
yarn. Best references from present em- 
ployer, with whom has worked four years 


Can leave at once. 

1597 Boss or Second-hand Under- 
~ wear Knitter Can accept posi- 

tion at once. Experience covers men’s, 

women’s and children’s high, medium and 

low grades. scott & Williams, Nye & Tred. 

ick, Snyder & Fisher machine-+. 


SSO Boss Kunitteror Finisher on latch 
OO% . . ‘ 
needie underwear. Large experi 
ence. At present employed, but cvuld 
change on two weeks’ notice. Best of refer- 


ences. 

1628 Underwear Knitter, Goodtrain- 
© ing. all kinds uf machines. At 

present in charge of t5frames, 11 years’ ex- 

perience. Age 23; American. Would cuange 


for $3 a day. 
163] Mosiery Supt. Has had charge 
: of knitting departments in N. KE. 
mills and has started several Southern hos 
iery mills. Experience covers cotton, wool 
and silk hosiery, gloves and mittens, and 
mo t all makes of machines. Very well re- 
commended Can take position at once. 
1603 Overseer Underwear Mauitting 
Fieece lined goods a specialty. 
Long experience on many kinds of mach.- 
ines. Has also made hosiery. Will go any- 
where except to Canada. First-class 1 efer. 
ences, 


149z Boss Kutter, Spring needies. 

“= sow holding a positioninN w York. 
A No. 1 on fleeves, both single, double. and 
cut pressere. Understands running and set 
ting in all gauges trom 12 to 82. Working at 
present on 26xnd 30. Understands all makes 
ot latch needles for underwear. 


1554 Boos Knitter. Underwear, Jersey 

nats ribbed, lirle,wool, plaited work, silk 
Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 
erences. Age 26; married. 


DYERS. 


15381 Boss Dyer. American; Age 32° 
. unmarried. Has had a large expe 
rience on raw stocks, rags, worsteds, yarns, 
pieces, cassimeres, kerseys and dress 
goods. Not at presentemployed. Can take 
position immediately. 
1505 Boss Dyer on all classes of wool, 
vv woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 
warps, indigo, ete. Desires to change to 
better himself. 
1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker- 
seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills tor 3.5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng. 
land or Central States for @3.00 a day. 
1612 Dyer on piece dye dress goods, 
long chain cotton yarr, cotton, raw 
stock. Prefers position in N. E. or New 
York state. Training in one of the best 
mills in N. E., and at present holds position 
as sample dyer. Excellent references. Age 
24. 
1626 Dyer and Finisher, with exper- 
= ience on plusher, dress goods, mo- 
hair and worsted genapned yarns, cotton 
and woolen varns,raw stock. At present 


employed, but will consider position pay 
ing $3 a dav. . 





cotton, 


1057 Bosse Dyer on 

. merino hosiery, yarns 
dress goods, rubber linings, felts. fast blacks, 
siso mercerized cotton varns and hosiery. 
Would exnect g00d wages and can show ex- 
cellent references . 


woolen, 
piece dye 
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DESIGNERS. 


1635 Designer vn colured cotion dress 

BOvus, wud shiitings, and fancy 
Worsted uress gvods, Plece dye, jacquard 
work in Culten, sil« filing, aloo inppets. 
Would not consiuer position paying ieps 
thau gl2uv a year, Is at precent employed 
in One Of the leading miils, making tuucy 
cotlun, and is an especially brignt »vung 
mao. Hurly training in scotianud., Has been 
in this Country avout four yeurs 





1d¥L BPemig fF vu lhuvy woursiedis, cor 
. lon wuisteds, faucy Cassimercs’ 
tweeds, funcy back overcoatings, etc. Ex 
perieuce in first-class N.E. milis. Age 3v. 
At present e€mpluyed, but cau accept posi- 
tion atonce 
162 ) Assistans Supt. or Desiguer ou 
aud & Wvvlens. Has Deen turough ail de 
partments Of woolen mill and huastaken a 
Paoailade:phia Textile Schovul course. Fracti 
cal expeilence On fancy Cassimerer,coverts, 
hairiines, ladies’ dress goods. Very well 
spoken of Hard worker. 
1622 Desiguer or Assistant Supt. in 
Veet woOiel will, Has mide a epecially 
of steamer rugs and plaid back dress goous. 
Will start at $3 a duy. Desiresto cnunge 
from present position on account of wife's 
health. An excellent oppurtunity to secure 
a first-class man at moderate wages. 
159Y Assistant Designer. A yuouus 
ve’ man who is stuuyivng woolen and 
worsted designing would like an opportun 
ity to get practical experience, and will ac 
eept Very smali wages. Has worked in mill 
for two yeurs as weaver on Crompton & 
Kuowles looms. Excellent references as to 
character, 
1598 Woolen DMesiguer or Supt. 
YVJO Many years’ experience in well- 
known miils. Atpresentout of work. Can 
refer to well-known mi!l men,and will ac 
cept moderate wages until he can demon. 
strate his ability. 
1621 Desiguer or Assistant Supt. ob 
_ men’s wear worsteds, Culton wore 
teds, overcuatings, cas:imeres. High and 
low stock. Has been designer in several 
first c\ass mills. Age 34; married. 


FINISHERS. 


1632 Boss Finisher on fancy and piece 
IDS dye worsteds, kerseys, doeskins, 
cassimeres, ete, ane all kinds of knit goods, 
A man of unusually large experience for his 
age and well recommended Age 2; 
American. At present employed, but will 
change tor 84a day. : 
16 14 foes Finisher on fue faucy Wors. 

) ted, piece dyes. cbheviots, cassi 
meres, coverts and flannels. At present em 
ployed, but could leave with eight days’ 
notice. Age 41; married. 








1627 taderwear Finisher. An Al 
344 man. Has had charge of this de. 
partment for 81 years in one of the best N. 
E. mills. Experience covers all depart 
ments, with the exception of knitting. 
White, dyed and mixed goods. First class 
in every respect. At present out of work 
because of shutting down of hisdepartment, 


161 ~ Bees Finisher on cassimeres, 
JLo cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
piece dye meltons, flannels. At present out 
of work, but has held good positions as boss 
finisher in N. KE, mills, First class refer. 
ence*. Age R6; married, 


1613 Boss Finisher. One of the best 
ILO finishers we know. Has held first 
class positions and worked 153 years in last 
place. Is out at pre-ent for good reason. 
Would like to make a connection with a 
first class mill atonce. All kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1 571 W oolena Salesman, who has filled 
vi successfully ail positions in woolen 
jobbing house, desires # pusiuon with manu 
faciurer or dealer in textile goods, fine 
business qualifications and Al reterences. 


1418 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 

cie:k Or paymaster. Has had a 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is familiar with white and 
colored cotton goods. Is well recommended 
Aged 35. Married, and is also a good al) 
around accountant. 


1 188 Boss Carpenter or Master Me- 
OK . . 

chanic. Age 40; American. Is a 
quainted with all makes of cotton machin 
ery, andis a good man on shaftiog, wood 
work, etc. Atpresentemplvyed, bat wishes 
to better himoeelf. 


cee Bleacher, overseer or second 
VV i hand. Well recommended, good 
training, reliable. Wants $2.50. Age 27 
married, 





1558 Supt. of Bleaching, dveing and 

VU fuishing, Of all classes of cotton 
plece gvods, plain and figured, desires a 
position. Has had over 20 years’ experi 
ence in managing help, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the business in all its branhes 
es. Can furnish excelient references from 
presentand pastemployers. 


555 Silk Superintendent. Experience 

“ew vn all departments of alarge and 
successful mili; serges, sateens, | nings. 
Young man but well qualified to tuke charge 
Ort -actasassistantsuperintendent. Know! 
edge of office work and prices as well as 
machinery. 


1583 Overseer of Cloth Room. A 
XK e ap ige “7° 

young American, married, would 
like a position as office assistant, shipping 
clerk or in cloth room. Has had sbout six 
years’ experience in Connecticut cotton 
mills, Wiil start at moderate wages if there 
is prospect of future advancement. 


1602 Overseer of Cotton Mixing. Is 

“ at present secund- hand iu cotton 
opening roum of large N.E mill, and has 
had several years’ experience in this posi 
tion. Could handle tnis department satis 
factoriiy. Good references. Age 28; mar- 
ried, American. 





1611 Boss Wool Sorter. Has had 

charge of this department in sev 
eral first-class mills on woolen and worsted 
grades. First-class references. Age 36, 
married. 


1639 Silk Supt. or Boss Weaver. Ex 

“ perience covers rivbons, piece 
goods, velvets, jacquard, plain and plaids. 
Has had practical experience as loom fixer, 
designer and overseer. Early training in 
Germany and later in some of the best silk 
mills in this country. 


1637 Silk Finisher or Second-hand. 

. Has bad practical charge of this de 
partment forthe past two years and wants 
larger experience. Would change for a very 
moderate salary, if opportunity for advance 
ment was good. 





SUPT. WITH CAPITAL, 


Experienced young man with Some capi 
tal wishes to invest same with services or 
services alone, as superintendent of smal! 
woolen or worsted mill or assistant super 
intendent of large plant. Best of references 
Address, H.C., care of Texile World. 








DYEING 


Bleached Cotton Goods in Paraguay. 


A recent consular report to the 


State Department, Washington, D. C., 
says that bleached cottons represent 
important importa 

The trade in 


to the caprices of 


ohne of the most 


tions of Paraguay. this 


line is not, subject 


style. The goods are always in de 
mand in both city and country. 
the 


but it is 


ing 


land has captured trade here in 


white goods, thought that 
there are opportunities for our export 
ers to get a share of thf traftic, if 


they would send a man to 
them or samples to be placed on exhi 
bition. 

The leading fabric, or the most pop- 
one, is 76 by 80 threads 


width, 


ular the 
square inch; 
length, 20 yards. 
ever, should be marked in meters, be 
and 


35% inches; 


These goods, how 
this is convenient 
profitable for 
who buy by the meter and sell by the 
they 


more 


the 


cause 


retail merchants, 


transaction 


the 


in which 
the difference meter 
longer than the vara The 
pays 314 Paraguayan money (about $2 
20 yards. If the 


“vara,” 
gain being 
retailer 
gold) for a piece of 
price could be lowered, so that the re 
could $1.75 or $1.80 
a piece, this trade would be se 


tailer buy it for 
gold, 
Another popular make is 30 


bought for 69 


cured. 
inches wide, and is 
cents from English commission firms. 

The people desire the lowest prices. 
While American goods show their su 
periority in texture, ete., after they 
are washed, their quality does not in- 
finence the people. They want some 
thing that looks well and at the same 
well—a smooth, compact 


time feels 


surface. They do not care if it is 


nearly all starch; after it has been 


worn or washed out, they buy a new 
piece, because it is cheap. 

The goods should always be put up 
in book fold, with the trade-mark cov 
ering the whole front, if possible. It 
be in glaring colors, and the 


have 


should 


goods should ribbon around 


them. 
The usual credit is for six mon 


PROCESS 


Wool and Sheep in Germany. 


The decrease of sheep breeding and 
the increase of the importation of 
into Germany mutuai 
bearing, and naturally inflict serious 


wool have a 
damage upon that country’s product. 

According to the report of the Prus- 
sian Landes-Oeconomie-Collegiums, 
the average loss to farmers in the last 
twelve years, caused by the falling off 
in sheep breeding, amounted annually 
The 
has decreased 12,000,000 head, thereby 


to $8,568,000. number of sheep 
causing a meat-value loss of $5,712,000. 
In 1894, Germany imported 373,890,000 
pounds of wool, and produced 44,000, 
000 pounds. 

In Germany the number of sheep 


has decreased from 40,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 head. 

In 1898, the wool came principally 
from the following countries: 


Value, 


Country. ——: 


Argentine 
Australia 
Cape Colony 
Uruguay 
Great Britain 
Belgium... 
France . 


1,088,000 

6,980,000 

815,000 

1,340,500 364,000 


A New Process of Dyeing. 


There 


by a 


has recently been invented, 


German, a 
textiles with alizarine and other mor- 


process for dyeing 
dant dyestuffs, the value of which we 
know nothing about from any demon- 
stration that we have heard of, but 
we present it for what it is worth. 
The dyeing mechanically of textile 
materials loose or in other states of 
manufacturing has hitherto been only 
possible with coloring-matters soluble 
in water, the insoluble mordant dyes, 
such as alizarine, etc., not being ca- 
pable of use in this way but in a few 
for yarn in 


this in a very 


cases—that is to 
hanks, 
complicated manner. 


say, 
cloth, ete.—and 

A process is now said to have been 
found permitting the dyeing of fibres 
loose and in any other state of manu- 
facturing, and especially those which 
are to be dyed mechanically by using 


them in the form of alkaline solutions, 
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WME Pocasset Worsted Co‘ 
WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. |. 














Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnur street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Prices have advanced 


on cotton yarn since our last month's 


report, due to the large demand for it 


and the advance in the cost of the raw 
material. The demand for this kind of 


yarn exceeds the produetion of the 
mills, with the prospect that this will 
continue for some time to come, which 
makes the mills perfectly indifferent 


concerning contracts, which enables 


them to name their own terms. 
ers need not expect any concession for 


Buy- 
some time to come. Quotations cannot 
be considered in any other light than 
nominai. 
Worsted Yarn: Spinners are all busy 


with orders than can well be 


handled, and in consequence weavers 


more 


are much annoyed at slow deliveries. 
Frices continue to advance and spin 
ners are accepting orders cautiously 
and are not taking orders for long de- 
liveries. Yarns have still a good lea- 
way to advance because of the tariff. 
Prices have not reached the old stand- 
ard of values or the basis of profit en 
joyed prior to the Wilson tariff law 
Yarn salesmen are now on the lookout 
for orders for next season’s business, 
but prices have much advanced. Spin 
ners and weavers both are looking for 
a splendid heavy weight season. Af 
ter that the opinion is that it would be 
a good thing for spinners to look out 
for themselves. The present and com- 
ing seusons have been worsted seasons, 
but prices may get so high that the 
weavers will put more woolen spun 
yarn in their cloth to bring down the 
cost, and, besides this, the style is 
headed more toward cloth out of wool 
spun yarn. There is also coming the 
old demand for fine cloth out of Aus- 
tralian wool in 2/40s and 2/50s same 
as it was before the craze for cheviots. 
The price for this fine Australian 
yarn is $1.27 per pound. The Ameri- 


can woolen manufacturer has at the 


present time the American market as 
the high price of wool, together with 
the present duty, makes it impossible 
for the foreigner to get in by from 25 
to $0 cents per yard. The going clota 
is being made from 1% blood territory 
wool in numbers ranging from 2/26s to 


2/32s, although, as has been noted 
above, the excelsior trade is working 
in the finer counts, 2/40s and 2/50s, out 
of Australian. The worsted yarn busi- 
ness is booming both in English and 
French spun yarn. While there are 
some samples of cheviot cloth in fancy 
colors being shown, the trade cannot 
be budged from the trend for finer and 
French spun yarn is 


Prices have much 


smoother cloth. 

in good demand. 
advanced, and the production is not 
large enough to take care of the de- 
mand, and buyers are trying to place 
future delivery in large 
l’rices have advanced about 
which 


orders for 
umount. 
Yarns 


20 cents per pound. 


selling for 7244 cents are 
offered at 90 


pound, and those selling at old rate of 


have been 


now being cents per 


85 cents are now selling for $1.05, and 
spinners do not care whether they get 
orders at this price or not. Underwear 


knitters and hosiery manufacturers 


are most interested in this class of 


yarn; although this great advance 


may force them to use more wool spun 
yarn or merino yarn. We also note 
that there are two English spun-yarn 
mills and one Trench system yarn 
mill being started at this time. It is 
that 


mills taking advantage of the present 


reported some of the large top 
condition of high prices in Europe are 
combing %4 blood territory wool, and 
are exporting to Europe. In this way 
buyers save the freight on 75 to 80 per 
The 


continue 


cent. dirt and waste product. 


dress goods manufacturers 
busy, most of whom are still making 
the rough effect in grays and plaids. 
The better class of dress goods mills 
are running on very fine wool making 


smooth cloth 
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Frank E., Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


tA yg WO 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPoort CcCoTTon 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 





Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘* Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 


perfect delivery to knitting machines 





without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING GO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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\Continued from page 147.) 

Woolen Yarn: 
ally busy with an exceptionally good 
eason ahead for them. The heavy 
eight season will start again in De- 
The weavers are having a 
demand for cloth with all- 
wool backs, thus requiring wool-spun 


Spinners are gener- 


cember. 
worsted 
backing yarn, and also are using as 
much wool yarn as is possible to take 
the place of high priced worsted yarn. 
There is to be no cotton backs made 
the coming season as buyers have con- 
demned this class of cloth. Weavers 
are cautioning their spinners against 
allowing the slightest trace of cotton 
n their yarn, and are testing all yarn 
received for this defect. 


beginning to make contracts for 


Weavers are 
next 
there is to 


season, as, without doubt, 


be a wool spinning ma- 
this 


advance prices 


shortage of 


chinery, and spinners, seeing 


later, will undoubtedly 


all around. The underwear manufac 
rers are beginning to get many or- 
The weavers heretofore have 
if knitters 


has been entirely 


ders 
been the favored ones, or 
have been busy it 
on cotton fabrics or plush backs. The 
trade seems to have tired of 
garments 


all-wool garments. 


gotten 
and are 
Manufac- 


the above now 
back on 
turers who have been using but a 
small quantity of wool are now on the 
large The knit- 


working hard to secure cheap- 


market for amounts. 


ters are 


er material, but are not successfu! 


The dealers, as well as all the manu 


entirely out of ante-tariff 


facturers, are 


wool, and in a short time 65-cent Aus- 


tralian lambs will be a price of the 


past. All kinds of high prices are now 
predicted for that 


fine territory will surely reach 70 cents 


wool. Some state 


per pound. how- 


ever, the 


When this happens, 
Australian 
thread waste will have this article for 
sale, which can be imported today for 
58 to 64 cents per pound. The mills 
are generally busy throughout the 
Mohawk valley. Cotton back plush 
garments are being neglected by buy 
ers, and knitters of the better 


importer of 


grades 


(Continued on page 151.) 


| Colored Cotton, 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Charch &St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Uo , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., 





N.Y. 





JAMES E, MITCHELL & C0., 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
74-78 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS pescaterion 


Selling Agents James E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Roston. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
wad’ WARPS 
COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBLD AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS “iv 
FITCHBURG, 


au". WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 
Mair. Wenn YARNS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 116 Franklin St., New York, 
Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Kimen Jacquard Harsess Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
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CAPACITY, Quien 
50,000 Spindles. MASS. 
fy 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 








«-CORRESPOND WITH THE... 


American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


And learn what their system of alr moistening has accomplished, The 


“DROSOPHORE” AND ‘VORTEX” HUMIDIFIERS 


Have been most advantageously adopted by the representative mills of this country. 

Our system wiil increas~ your production and overcome troublesome electricity, 

making your carding run much better. It wi:l reduce your waste account, and gen 

erally prove a profitable investment, With our system a perfect Spinning or 
Weaving a mosphere in any climate or weather is assured, and auy degree of 
humivity is obtainable. Will cool the air in warm weather, and warn it in cold 
weather. Purifies the air and makes it healthier for ‘the work people. 
Write for Booklet on Humidification. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 150 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





PLUAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
rer SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOWBII, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


indian Orchard, Mass. 





Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and ali colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercirized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are alwavs pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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(Continued from page 149.) 
are using and buying woolen yarn. 


from those who 


interest 


he general belief 


have no special in booming 
Australian wool is that the price has 
reached its highest level. The present 
prices are higher than this wool has 
1874. It 


speculation has had much to do with 


sold since is believed that 
this most extraordinary advance and 
it is wholly from a statistical stand 
point that prices have been maintain 
they have fleece 


ed. The dealers say 


Australia which 


will be sold for more than 85 cents per 


wools coming from 


One thing seems certain, if 
for 


pound. 


the demand wools continues, in 


December and January the price of 
wool in this country will reach a very 
high level. Australian wools opened 


in Australia at an advance of 50 per 
cent. higher than one year ago. Our 
territory wools are firmly held and 
prices are being marked up. 





A great change seems imminent in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
The Baden Aniline Soda Factory has 
patented a 
the production 
By this new process there js 


important 
of this sub- 


most improve 


ment in 


stance, 
an immense saving in fuel, and the ex- 
pensive platina apparatus is no longer 
necessary. More important still is the 
fact that no salt-petre is required by; 
the new process, Salt-petre is of such 


enormous value for agricultural and 


technical purposes that any economy 
in its use must be welcomed, the more 
so as the salt-petre fields will, in 


course of time, be exhausted. 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The past month has been one of ex 


ceptional activity, and advances of 
values in the cotton and yarn market 
Spinners generally put a considerable 
advance 


month. 


on their last 
Then, the 


came active, and the advanced price, 


prices, early 


cotton market be 


which had been put on the goods, was 


lost sight of. Spinners are making 


Continued on page 158.) 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


Yew Richmond. 0 


Hdady c& Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, RM. I. 


ee 





A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEREC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


Zist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Cliften Worsted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Specialty. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 


C. MOORE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








| TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


| Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 


on hand and made to order. 


| §.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS., 


FPF’ hiliaciotpmPhia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 
580 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSLERY COTTON YARNs, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns, Harness Twines. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


*PINNERS OF 


W orstr ED Ya RNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 
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SPINNERS OF 


eS Sika —G-. FINE COTTON YARNS 


ae. 
SPOOL Leith eT] 30s TO 100s. 
Gray, Bleached,.or Colored. ©: 


‘<I COTTON Cc. @) i, PA N YY cop, in skeim on spools, 
eC fFine varus 


cones or tubes. 
Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 


in chain, ete, 


== . Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Mik St., BOSTON. 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTER Iisy, Fi. xX. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 408 te 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply oable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 





——MOoONUMENT MItL.s,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to! 60s. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Poloved ond Blcgched FosneFermihet PAWTUCKET, B.I. 





Established 1849. 


CARRIACE CLOTHS. 
LIVERY CLOTHS. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
Sreunt Ghatiie. Gentheme, Cc, Coles Dusenbury & So’i, 


Cotton Warps, Whip Cords. 396 & 398 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Fceneriatve Unee_of WoSTe® 


sentative 
2 oe eT HAYES & co. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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(Continued from page 151.) 


new prices nearly every day and gen- | 


erally making no quotations, except 
subject to change without notice. Any 
quotation we could make today would 


he possibly entirely wrong by next | 


week. Figures that we would name 
would be only nominal. The list made 
by spinners is about as follows for 
minimum prices:— 

Warps: 


eft BOMBA es 12 cee 
36/3 . 


to 24 
224 


a ate 194 | 


26/2 . ‘ ‘ . 164 to 17 
20/2 . ‘ P : F 164 
16/2 . . F ‘ ' 15 
S/F. : ‘ P ‘ 13 
8/3. J F 5 ‘ 18 
Skein: 
16/2 . é > . ‘ 144 
14/2 . ‘ ‘ . 14 to 144 
12/2 . : ; - ‘ 14 
10/2 . ; ; - ‘ 134 
8/3. ° , ‘ . 124 to 129 
Single warps, 1 cent less than two- 
ply warps. 
Single skein, 1% cents less than two- 
ply warps. 
Southern 
about as follows: 
6s to 8s : . ‘ . 124 to 134 
10s. ‘ : é . 1384 to 144 
12s. ‘ ‘ ; . 144 to 15 
les. "= - : ‘ . 154 to 16 
lw *. ‘ : : . 16 to 164 
aa 4 , ; . 164 to 17 
20s. : . : . 17 to 18 
298_—(ti«j. P , . 174 to 18 
oe . - : . 184 to 19 
80s _ . ’ j ; . 194 to 204 
* » (Continued on page 149.) 


cone yarns are selling 


| 87 Summer St., cor Kingston, 





FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Bover & Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 





ED. C. CORNELIS, F. CHAILLY, JOHN J. DOWLING 


Cornelis, Chailly & Co., 
the Tussah Sik 


BLEACHING CO. 


339 East 107th St., 
NEW YORK. 


NO KNOTS or KINKS 
im MEY=ER’s 


THREADS and SILKS. 





BEST \N THE WORLD 
{ JOHN C.MEYER & CO: 


| TRY THEM! They are best for manufactures’ use. For 


sale by leading dealers. 


JONN C. MEYER & CO, 
BOSTON. 








The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns. 


Novelty Yarns. 
Cotton Warps. 


BOUCLE, BOURETTE AND SPIRALS, 
WORSTED, MOHAIR AND SILK, 


ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. 
COLORS AND PRINTED. 


GIVES THE HIGH SILK-LIKE LUSTRE 
IN KNIT GOODS AND WOVEN FABRICS 


IN COTTON, WOOL, 


IN FANCY TW 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & Coa. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave, Camden, W. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


as a ‘i " TTT ET Worsted 


aia ‘ 4 iia. 
or FINE FRENCH SPUN ad YARNS, 
ALL NUMBERS Pee 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, * Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
“ffice and Millis: Frankford Ave and Westmoreland St... Phila . Pa 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white o; colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 


Braids, ete. 
...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRrRIisSsStToOoxt, Mm. xX. 


George Campldd Ge 
eg 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


WALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


“Mille, Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHEATNCUT &T., PHILA 
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(Continved from pege 153.) Nussia, of all countries in the 
Shuttle cops world is most favorably situated for 
6s to 8s : _ 134 to 14 entenbg upon a policy of peaceful in- 
10s. ‘ 14 to 144 “ustrial development. During the 
198. : ‘ ; 144 to 15 past two centuries her acquisitions of 
territories have been enormous, and 
practically all these have been left to 
10g and coarser . . 16 to 164 lie fallow. 
l4s. ; ; ‘ . 17 to 174 
16s. : d 2 . 174 to 184 —The glut of cotton yarns and man- 
18s. : ° . 18 to 18 ufactures in the Japanese market, 
208 : : - 189 to 19 caused by over-buying on the part of 
Japanese merchants, culminated dur- 
—Congress did little or nothing in ing the summer of 1898 in foreign im- 
the first tariff act of 1789 to encourage | porters in Yokohama combining to en- 
the development of a domestic woolen force delivery, and an arrangement 
industry. It placed a duty of but five was arrived at to charge interest to 
per cent. upon wvolen goods. cover holding charges. 


Eastern hosiery cones: 








‘SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SHERRY « v0. 47 LEONARD 547... NEW YORK. 


YARNS 











SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 





NEW ENCLAND THREAD CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SPOOL COTTON wrcar stoic. 
FROM 8 toioco, 

In All Grades and Lengths on Speols and Tubes. 

Seaming Yarns on Cones; Polished Threads and Yarns on Bobbins. 
DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Spring Water for Bleaching. 
PAW TUCEHE BET, RMR. I. 





Incorporated 1899. AMERICAN 
onic 


>» \votton Yar Exchange 


AND CARDED COTTON YARN 


From Northern and Southern Mills, 


American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


45 Milk Street, 
Long Dista Teleph . 
stance Fee ” BOSTON, - -_ MASS. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 





TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 





Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ©: 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


WHITE & RUDY, Proprietors. 


—— DYERS OF 
WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain, Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 212 Walnut Street. Second Floor, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«.~~Dyers and Finishers,-~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTHa ck F'OsTEBR coO., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome S. 
WORKS: Tayler, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 














HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, FR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., **v's"** 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
orrice wITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COROFS, N.Y. 


Dyers of Raw Cotton, Woo! and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


ie + 


The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Go. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS, 


DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts , 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS , fi 
All Numbers Up to 140. 2 Ply in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 

Sea isiands 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0, **22272e%.2"- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 W. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





OAKES MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





&". EB. ATTTHAUX kw CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 
Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, WN. Y., U. S. A. 
ANIZIAINE AND ALTAIZARINE Cor oO9%31Rnrs. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, | THE SECRET e.:cresznr 


: them that we give them better work and better service than 
Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Goods. they oan get chowhere. 


Correspondence Solicited. T. BROPHY’S SONS 
John F. Davidson, Prop., Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


2560-62-64 N. 3d &., Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOHN J. KELLER d , 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





220 Church St., Philadelphia. {35 Pearl St., Boston. 
{8 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one aip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co.. rea. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 


Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD C0. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND:BLACK.) 
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0. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamineés, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 





WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 


A gach ing 


EROXIDE 


SON 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Peroxide Works. Boston. 71 Pearl 8+. 
Niagara Falls. Chicage, 4 N. Clark S¢. 


Oo. Ss. JANNEY & Co., 


IN DIIGO. 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 





Correspondence Requested. 


10 Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS 
AND CHEMICALS. 


New Fast Blacks, Drabs and Tans, 
for Cotton Raw Stock, Yarn and Knit Goods. 


Martial Blacks and Blues for Wool, 
for Raw Stock, Yarn and Piece Goods. 








NEW DIRECT DYEING COLORS FOR COTTON AND UNION GOODS. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 





Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


4 Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


188-6137 F'romt Street, New Work. 


Berlin Ant ine Works, 


172 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 207 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Aniline Oil, Salt, Etc. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


age Ss . Iti . Di t D . 
Aniline Colors! Serer Shaties wretched’ one 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. : PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH ST 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEw YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CAENCENNATYE. HAMILTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 











Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. 
Phenocyanine, 

Direct Cotton Colors. “24CO Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


Caustic Potash. 





NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 
Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. = - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
MANUFACTURERS SPANISH TOWK, 
OF PURE 10 GwO00D EXTRACTS JAMACIA, W. I. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° Sn eS Sete e to oxnana. 
BOSSON & LANE, 
ANTI-CHLORINE FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


Extracts of Indige, Indige Carmine. 
Endigetine, Refined and Redweced Indigo. ‘s 
Ps «.* . 














Indigo Substitute. i) 2» @ 


Bisulphite of Soda. 
Peroxyde of mydreges. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 505 Fast Black. 


Roaps. Acetate of Chrome. 
Gab and Gambier Extracts. 


THE rue YO wn cop! 


French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Weol and Cotton. 





American Aniline Company, 


Imperters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSai EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 


d fall particul t lication. 
Dyestuffs and e Nubia yoy Fast ‘Black for astens, 
x Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, ete. Agent for 
Chemicals, sii'wihiams &o.'iadras: ut See 








ESTABLISHED 1865. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUF'’NC CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 
SABOL BROWN 
A NEW NATURAL DYESTUFF %.2""" ™**; 


Browns on Cotton and Wool. Ks used for Weighting ilk and as a Bottom for 
Black. Easy to handle; Perfect Level Dyeing and Absolutely Fast. 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY, 
Also Manufacturers of Palmetto Size. Cork Fibre, Vegetable Glue. 
Office, 942-944 Drexel Bullding, Philadelphia. 


2 
woe \hg ront, Phila. Prices and full particulars onapplication. 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 Tus Bourss, PHILADELPHIA. 
. Works: CHESTER,') PA. 


LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 
BARE. 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS. = “**Soxz-= 


MOLT BROS., 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 


All work done by experienced workmenand guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t.,. PHILADELPHIA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 








—_- ; eae 
Cypressia remarkable for its great durability. There isno other wooed se 
well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,etc. We 


huadle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 
Our Tank Factory is plet Let us know your wants. 
BOSTON. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO.., 
2|MPROVED WASTE DUSTER | 
The Cypress Lumber Co. 








i / 


CYPRESS "35 5;:7. 


For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior wo any “alain tole ton, a os 
now i - Manutact i by the Stillman. | ° 
Randall Machine Co. Westerly, R.1. Send tor APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA 


cireular. 
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FIRE P PROTECTION FOR MILLS! 


(Waich means a reduction in Insurance Rates) 


SECURED BY USING 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 


Tanks built of Cypress. Tanks built of Steel. 


Endorsed by the New England Associated 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 


MOST RELIABLE ON THE MARKET. 





For handsome illustrated catalogue, address 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 205 Brook St., LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
TANKS, VATS AND DYE TUBS. 
Guif Cypress, Pine or Cedar. 


Estimates Furnished on 
Application. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Vaughn Machine Co. 


PEABODY. MASS. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Yat and Tank Factory, 


wap & Telegraph Address, Darby St’n. Pa., 
P.W.&B R.R. Mali Address, 73rd 
& Woodland Ave., Philada. 


BDye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
leaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANK any 
capacity or shape, for tactories, dwellin 8 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


No. Ii John St., New York City. 
Thomas Burkhard, mt 


Dye House Copper-Work, Tipping 
Dye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipes, 
Dippers, Copper Stille for Re- 

covering Benzine, Etc., Etc. 


494 and 496 Flushing Avenue, 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 2Ss*.Jc?Reres. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarne 
aSpecialty, 134 te 150 Nerth 22d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLEACHING *° DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
Z HUSK. 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


fe 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


Somerville Machine Works, ell 


Finishers. 
Somerville, * Mass. will sew wet or dry. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Also, fullline of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 











THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finish 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [lIACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Compiete Piants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 





New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 


Ha. CC. WEIHE 


FAST BLACK DYEING MACHINERY 


FOR HOSIERY. 
2731 North Sixth Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
SAVOCRAN bai iat wns 
) INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 
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“CYCLONE” FAN! 


3 Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 








Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 





THE REMOVAL OF 


Ss EF: A We 


AND THE 


DRYING 


ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


siuumiatedan ACCOMPLISHED 


THE BERRY WHEEL. 


STEAM HEATING. VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and General Contractor. 
26 Clinton Piece, 44 East Sth 8... New York. 


Manufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat 
ing, Cooling. Drying, Reux ving Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Electric 
> S Motors and Wiring. Sheet Iron Work. 
Made of Wrought Irva, and Steel Blades. 


THE HARDY MACHINE | '99 Pattern 
COMPANY'S 


For 40 and 45 inch Card 








Traverse Grinder 





Patented Soi site, muse with one, — = ed Patent Differential Motion. Hard. 
ened Journais. No Setscrews to bruise the Journals. 
Is Made in America and Fully Guaranteed. Hardy Machine Co., Biddeferd, Me. 
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Mill 
Ill, 


This mill is unequaled for capacity and rapid fulling. All kinds of heavy and light goods, as 





New Universal Fulling 


desired. It affords greatest economy in space required, power, soap, and time. All bear- 
ings are on the outside, obviating dripping of oil inside of mill. All bearings are self ad- 
justing and readily removable. Power is transmitted with friction or tight and loose pulleys, 


itis Made in Two 
Sizes. 


No. « is three feet wide 
for 1, 2, or 3 Strings 
of extra Heavy 
Goods, 1, 2, 3, Or 4 
Strings of Medium, 
and 1,2, 3) 4, $, and 
6 Strings of Light 
Goods as desired. 
One set of rolls and 
three ring guide 
plank. 


No. 2 is four feet wide, 
and has two sets of 
rolls and six ring 
guide plank, like this 
cut. Capacity nearly 
twice as much as the 
No. 1 Mill 


Made extra heavy 
throughout, all mate 
rial the best and work- 
manship first-class 


The adjustable brass 
mouth-pieces and 
stretcher, also packing 
boxes and stop motion, 
are the best, as ao 
knowledged by users. 


Write for further 
particulars and 
prices. 


Machinery Especially for Wet Finishing. 


IMPROVED ROTARY FULLING MILLS, Various Patterns and Various Attachments 
HAMMER FALLING STOCKS FULLING MILL, 
CLOTH WASHERS, OR RINSERS, 
DOLLY WASHERS FOR HOSIERY GOODS, 
PUSHERS, OR CRANK FULLING MILLS, 
CLOTH WINDERS AND POWER CLOTH REELS FOR DYE TUBS AND RINSERS, 
WOOL PICKERS, RAG WASHERS, WOOL WASHERS, SOAPING MACHINES 
SQUEEZE ROLLS FOR SPECK DYEING 
DVEING MACHINES FOR HOSIERY GOODS, ET‘ 
DUSTERS, DYE TUBS, EXTRACTORS, BLUE VATS, ete., ete, 


HUNT-McCORMICK TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87, 


Long Distance Telephone. Send for New lllustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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American Tool & Machine Co. 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Weston 
Hydro 
Extractors 


Special Machines for 
Acid Work. 





RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 


For Wool Washers, Warp Yarn 
and Shein Oying Machines 


CEO. P. CLARK, M’f’r., 
Box D 


Windsor Locks, - - Ct. 





THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., BE. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lota, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 


Send for circular. 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan; N. J. 
Manufacturers of 
woolen Drying andi Finishing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 
Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pi System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Ma hines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Soaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutches, Jigs, double or single; Brash 
and Pumicing Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 


‘ RICCING . : 
pen ace MACHINES | lth Masher, fallag Mil 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
oolens, Worsteds, etc. You want the best, We build them. 


w 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. § autiea HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 
Now York and Providence. 











AGENTS. BRIDGETON, SS : KR. KE. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





“JAMES |) HUNTER 
Co 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Ne Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Maas. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 





= § 


= ss. = = © 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furber Macuine Qompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing - Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
. SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Kew Works, 60 Cambridge St, near Websters. WORCESTER, MASS. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
a Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
| by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
: . —— uniform speed, and mest 
impertant of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |}. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STHHI:A CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc., REPAIRED. 


Drying and Sulphur 
Hoase Poles of Natural DYE Ss T iC KS 
Round Water Grown P 
Cedar for Cotten, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without ee ee ee from satura water 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven yale edar. also make Stie s to suit the auder, 
- don, and Lorimer machines from finer grades of 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and 
for Mills and al! enclosures. Manufactured are pronounced the best on the market. I guarantee to 
by, prices and all information from ive satisfaction to Dyers. Correspond licited 


rite for prices. 
E. M. HAEDRICH, “i FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P. 0. 
31% Wainut St., Philadelphia. Camden Co., H. J. 














CLEANSING 








w 


The New Morse System 


* 
— oa Wool 
For Cleansing Wool. 
_ practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; and the extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 


Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, Mass. 


Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 


We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. 


We save a larger percentage of the wool by preserving all the fibres. 


Our process gives greater advantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 


Superior advantages in dyeing- 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, which is of great advantage in 
carding, drawing and spinning, and of great benefit in finishing, 

We have shown a saving of 34 in noiling and 54 through works. 

We use no soaps or soda ash. 

We have demonstrated all of the above facts. 





We can do the work ata saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost. 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
bale, fleece, or pelt. 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 20 Nassau St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 
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THE INVINCIBLE 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 


Et is the only 
full automatic 
machine made 
te be fastened 
to a bench, occu. 
pying no more 
space than semi- 


automatic 


machines, 


A simple and positive attachment can | 
be applied for making high apliced | 
heels and double soles automatically, | 
at the same time the heel and toe are rein. | 
forced by an extra thread, The splicing 
arrangement is supolied with yearn from a | 
bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not 
from asmall cop such as is usually used in 
devices of this kind. 


Tbe only successful yarn changer | 


is applied to this machine. This device 
changes the yarn automatically at heel and 
toe, or at any desired point in the knitting 
of the stocking. It does not require a re 
volving bobbin which is commonly used in 
similar devices, but allows the use ofa full 
size winder bobbin or cone tor each yarn 
used. Itis perfectly positive in its opera- 
tion, is imple and well built, and is recom. 
mended as filling a popular demand. 

In knitting “string work,” a leese 
course is putin asa guide for cutting off 





each stocking. A leese coarse can be 


It has a simple 
and positive at- 
tachment for put- 
ting in and 
taking out an 
extra thread in 
heel and toe auto. 


matically. 


be put in for looping the toes. This isa 
great advantage ia fine gauges. 

Attention is invited to the new method 
of transferring tops to the needles of ma. 
chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
ribbed leg hose, 

The method of doing this is entirely new, 
and must not be confounded with the ordi- 
nary method of transferring with a quill 
sing. 

The speed of the machine i+ reduced 
just before changing from circular to reci- 
procatory knitting, thus avoiding all shock. 
All parts are interchangeable. 

By changing cylinders only, the machine 
will make either fine or coarse gauge of 


| goods, 


The Invincible is a compact, light run- 
ning, full automatic machine, simple in con- 
stract‘on, has few parts. rnns at high speed, 
occupi: 8 small space, and is put upon the 
market at a price that defies competition 
from either full or semi-automatic ma 
chines. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CO. 


It may be seen in operation either at our Factory. at Pawtucket,R I..U.8. A. or 
at our branch office, Room 370, BouRSE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. 8, A. Correspond- 
ence invited. Location at National Exposition, Ex. P-7—H. ‘ 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
BONOROROHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHORORONOROHOROHOHOHOEOE 


THE UNION 





TINTON BUTTON S.M.CO 


30STON MASS 


It Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


- BUILDERS OF. 


Knitting Machinery 


Hand ue - Welt or 
or Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Power, Loopers and 
Open Top ‘a Parts. 
we Presses 





oF and 


told dw, Boards. 

a BN al Estimates 
Jo 7a wr el for Plants 
45 | Complete. 


or 


Branson 7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


504 & 506 North Amarican St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 








RoBerRT W. Scort. Louw N. D. WILLIAMs6 


Scott & Williams, 


KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U. S. A, 
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Button Sewer Head—Ready to operate. 


Far is work, simple in construction, easy to operate, mechanically perfect, fewer 
changes and more easily made for different size buttons than any other machine. A 
positive automatic stop motion that never fails. We manufacture the finest line of special 
sewing machines made. We manufacture the celebrated Standard Rotary Shuttle Sewin 
Machine for all power purposes. We can farnish you the best and most mechanical out 
for power purposes and solicit your orders Will be pleased to make estimates, and 
gasrantee satisfactory results from use of any of our machines. Our prices are rights. 


THE STANDARD SEWINC MACHINE Co., 


Cleveland, ©. U.S.A. 
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SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. MAX N. AARON, Treas’r and Sales Agent. 


UIURING GO 


HAVING PURCHASED THE 


EDGING PLANTS ana goo witt o 


Friedberger & Co., Krout & Fite, Phila., 
and Ceo. H. Baker, of Woonsocket, R. I., 


WILL CONSOLIDATE 


ON NOVEMBER FIRST 


All the Machinery, etc., at their Enlarged Mills, now 
nearing completion at 


CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ADVANTACES TO ACCRUE, 


both to customers and ourselves from the grouping 
of all these plants 


UNDER ONE ROOF 
with ABLE MANACEMENT 
and COMPLETE ORCANIZATION 


Can easily be estimated. 


H. 8. TOWNSEND, Superintendent. 





W. K. NIXSON, Sec’y & General Bans ger. 


FRE : 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 
Lakeport, N. H., 


of 


Knitting*Machinery, 


INCLUDING 
Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES, 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MAGHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style ot machine fo': 


SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS, 

ANELETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 


7 Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needies for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, W. H. 














ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUIDDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 


Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 
Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 


full Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of transferring 
ribbed legs and tops. 


Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


KMauickerbocker Building. 
Cer. 6th and Arch Sta. 





McMichael & Wildman 
MFG. CO. 


RIB AMITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un. 
derwear, Combination, Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever and Fancy Hosiery 
hine 


ac . 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Wall pestioiate, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


WORRISTOW N. PENNA 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





HEPWORTH & CO. 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave, and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 





BEATTIE MACHINE WORKS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


—-COHOZES, N. ¥. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@- Write for Catalogue. 








Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


——— 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic savease open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. our section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECIALTY. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop- 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two- 
o— ata attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 6. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 


TAKE YOUR 
CHOICE. 





We will supply you with a NEW 
INCANDESCENT LAMP second to 
none on the market. 

Or RENEW your burned-out 
lamps and save you 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. in your lamp bills. 

Or exchange new lamps for your 
burned-outs. 

Write us for Prices, 
and Full Particulars. 


Circulars 


Lynn Incandescent Lamp Co., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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—% AND % AUTOMATIC — 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamiess Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 











THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


Fer particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., ~ Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Beurse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 4° Mohawk &St., Coheoes, N.Y. 





CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Stee! Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls, N. Y. 





‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


| 
& 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, & 


x OHOES, ALBANY CO.,N. 1 * 





SHIRT 
Border Machines 
‘SOUR 09 
J8|4 WOI9GS BALJ pve IND 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY For THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILEL HAVEN, PA. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS? SUPPLIES ( C0., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


WM. 


COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. #. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty | 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 





Celebrated 


yA Lacings. 


Brand Zoran 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 
115 Franklin St., New York. 





STAMPING INKS Ps" 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 


| Drys Quiekly, Always Unifo. Mixes Freely with Water, 
G - will not Settle. Will not Sour. 


ill not Rub, \ 
D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
5rw ST. AMD GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 





Plainfield Foundry Co. | 
Manufacturers of a!) kinds of 
Hard and Soft Iron Castings, Brass, White 
Metal and Aluminum. 
WETAL ad WOOD PATTERN MAKING, GRATE-BARS | 
and (fire Pots 2 Specialty, 


J. C'WETLER, Prop., 432 East 3d St, Plainfield, W. J. | 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


| BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for ma .ing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Tapes. Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
apap banding, etc. Winders, Deablers. 
easuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Mac hinery. Special machinery. 





Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactared by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 








Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole ents for Murphy’s High 
fo a Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
rimming Machine, for underwear and con 
cealed atitch for hosiery and welting. 








CRANE MEG. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circnlar Knitting Machin: 


For eee my eer , Jersey 
and Stoc 


6 eS ee ee ee 
with Self Oiling R 


co. 


Wm. Breedon's Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles,. 
And Burr Biades tN. a 
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CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


Flat Rib wy | Machines, 2 to 5  eblalena Spet tw and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
heels, Burr Blades Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein § ards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y, 











§. B. ARDREY & SONS, sasusstren se.” "9" ® 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Ficccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without aia 


Welting Machines, ith concealed stitch for tops of stochings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing MachlInes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and ela « 
sample of work on application. 








Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelrhia. 





wmM. Mm. YOUNG, | HAMILTON MILLS 


Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge Manufacturers of 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, Common and Spool Tapes 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 


Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. isa me Di my cs Etc 
5 . 


Detton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 
Wrapper Braids. J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents 
3638-40 Frankferd Ave., Philadelphia. 275 Church <t., New York. 


I AGINGS For Seorsis | ‘ORION TREAT, 
siren. SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
| 





Tipped and Tasseled. (Petentod May a0) 
HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st w.y. | 


Manchester Gree - Cenn. 
All work “waaranteed. 
Lewis JON zs, 
60}; and Media Sts , Philadelphia 





| NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
| Printers 2.4 Embossers 
| Of Textile Fabrics. 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Erc. 


GAS ENGINES Scu.iy7 * EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY ; LOW IN PRICE 447 West 14th St., New York. 





PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY: 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois “Sanitary” Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1'¢ to 2><0. per 'b. to produce. Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisie thread or silk, It is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, green or tender the goods. 
The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black, It is second to none in the world 
The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 
ADDRESS: 
Patent Attorneys, 


Calmore & Co.., sot Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Pearl St., Providence, R. |}. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all > 


Se 


The BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £oer_1ss. 


FLEMING ck CHAPIN, 
229—-CHURCH ST.—23 
BRAIDS. PHILA. THREADS. 
WAZ. BROS., “xvractursrs or 


Silk, Cott di and Superfine, and Nen- Elastic 


BINDINGS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., FPhiladeliphia. 


Telephone Connection. 


BROvUT we Fite MEG. CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave.and Emerald S., PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL H. PEEL 


-+-Builder of Latest Improved... 


LISLE THREAD FINISHING MACHINES 


For Producing Lisle Thread Finish on Hosiery 
WAKEFIELD MILLS 
Fishers Lane, Germantown, - Philadelphia. 


WM. H.H. SLACK JERSEY HICKORY 
& BRO. ae Conguent and best Stock in the 
Springfield, Vt, PICKER STICKS. 


I farnish lots of them toclose and care 
Carbonized Stock and attractive prices. Write 
A Specialty. L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 


(Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 


BRAIDED FABRICS, ! 























Tower & Wallace, | ARCHITECTS ano ENGINEERS, 


ASHLEY B. Tower, M. Am. Soc. C. E. Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills. 


BROADWAY AND 26mm 8T., NEW YORK. || POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION. 
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Established over 30 Years. 


BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 
Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 1595, 


REFERENCES. 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Atlanta, Ga, & oO 
ueker City Dye i a a., ay as STRAUS 8 cc "Fa ¥. ol 

Huntsville Cotion Mills unteville, Ala roa t. . ty 

Elmira Cotton Wills, Burlington, N. C. - UI 

Pheaix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. Gebvosnnpecen talnesees 
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Perfection Ventilator : 


NEW, SIWPLE, ORNAMENTAL, 
EFFECTIVE and STORM-PROOF. 
The REAL THING to produce perfect 
Ventilation. 


Both the VENTILATOR and the PRICE 
are RIGHT. 


lois BERGER BROS. CO., : 





FF 


Fee as To 231 to 237 Arch St, PAILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHEN IN WANT OF °scus'tocne” | (ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


or Rawhide Sewing Machine | 
BELT N , belting of the best quality; 
Also Biack English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 

















TOOLS, ETC. 





‘BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BaLT HOooxktes. 


FRANK E. FIELD, New Haven, Conn. | 


STUCART & AUDEL, Successors, 
339 Grand Ave., New Maven, Ct 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BASTERN GRANITE | 
ROOFING CO, | 


Sole Manufac. 
turers of 


PERFECTED  SRANITE | 
ROOFING. | 


ar aaast Com —_ i 


JERSEY CITY : 


~ SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO, P. BLAISDELL & CO., 


100 Main 8t., Claremont, N. HB. 


Chicago Office, 56 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ac inis S 00 S 


Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and durabla, 





re ed owes Baling ican fr coven | WORCESTER, MASS. 





=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we sha!) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Are Your Steam Surfaces Covered ? 


If not, the loss is greater than you think. We know, to have your Steam 
Surfaces Covered will pay 100 per cent. on the money invested, and in many 


cases much more, besides conveying the dry steam to where it is required 


THE NORRISTOWN COVERINC CoO,., Ltd., 


Cor. Airy & Barbadoes Sts., Norristown, Pa. 





Manufacture and carry in stock, a full line of Steam Pipe Coverings, Asbestor 
Cements, Hair Felt and Mineral Wool. Write for prices. 
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ORGANIZED, 1866, 


BY ailaal@ a 
WINDOW 


tells of fortunes | 
| lost in wasted 
™ steam. 

We'll guarantee to 
stop the loss. Plenty 
of proof to show the 
Heintz works per- 
fectly under every 





Thorough Inspections MEME Vol. D of our book- 
let is waiting for you 
to say ‘‘ send it.’’ 

INSURANCE against Loss 01 ¢* 
Damage to Property and Loss of Life and } WM. S. HAINES CO., 
Injury to Persons caused by } 136 South Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J.M. Allen, President. 
W.B. Franklin, view, Pres't. 
. B. Allen, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 


J.B. Pierce, omune and Treasurer 
L. B. Brainard. Asa’t Treas. 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t Sec’y 


B Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 
E to transmit more POWER, 

L wear longer, STRETCH 
Manufactured by | less than any other 
Albany Belting & Supply Co. G leather belt made. 


ALBANY, N. Y., U. 8.4. 


IF ODLUM "=" Pie Tene: 

















HIGH GRADE 
a CONTRACT WORK 
i oO. A SPECIALTY. 


THE GRAPHITE LUBRIOATING 00., 
Beund Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Run tor Years WITHOUT O11 or Grease. 


ARMSTRONC TRUCK CO. 


Manufacturers of Patented Warehouse Trucks. 
Well adayred for the Textile trade. Revolving Axles, 
NOU self Oiling and Adjustable Wheels. 

Send for Catalogue. 
Office and Factory, 411 Cherry St., 
Fhila., Pa. —-~ “$0 
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TER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 
SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to QO0O0 Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast tron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 4nd every- 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Address, IP. ©. Box 1244... 














The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar - 
gate construction, it is : 
guaranteed to give better ¢ : 
results with variablequan § 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic- 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to ny prac. 
tical man. > full gate 
x principle at all stages of 
wn vate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last and Twaye. Will sheer off obstructions. On, two or three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efficient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gcars or chain-bolt and sprocket wheels. Price of 
later $100. I also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. Cc. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 
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Established 1844. 


Gilbert iE pas: BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 


MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Wood | OF ected ot all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS sRINGS,TUBES, CAPS, 40. 
N lit } Cotton, Silk, Flax, "Woolen and Worsted 
D MACHINBRY. 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Se #3 Pulleys Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 
: 8s rior to Cotten Waste. 
SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. MPOrHe™ gate, Durable and Cheaper 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U8. 4. RAW SILK MACHINERY WIPERS 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St. Amerioan Siik Mfg, Co. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. | 311 Wainut Street, Phila., Penn 
Cable Address: Ergrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E 


Sotton Manufacturers. 
ELEVATORS, weictt. tect, Steam: Aparaute or San Textile World's Emo! 
salMouo, Quans Pain Bolen ge oe, Dove eed | VOXTHG WOT S Employment 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila.. Pe. | BUIGAU. CONSULT IT. 


WE o YOU TO KNOW ABOUT 


The very best friction clutch for every kind of service 
thatis made. We call it 


The Frisbie Friction Clutch 


Thousands of them are in use. They have been a 
standard of comparison for 20 years. For full intorma- 
tion write 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., _ NEWHAVEN, CONN. 
WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST STEAMING QUALITIES 


LEHICH & FREE-BURNINC PEA, BUCKWHEAT & RICE. 
CEORCES CREEK CUMBERLAND. 
BIC VEIN CUMBERLAND. 
PHOENIX, (CAMBRIA CO.) BITUMINOUS. 


DAN'L F. CONNOR, Sales Agent, 143 Liberty St.. N. Y. City. 





Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters, 




















{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 
all kind of buildings, Ready for ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 

Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 
SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply Roofing, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal 
m, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc 


ARMITACE MFC. Cco., Richmond, Va. 


GRAPHITE, PAINT, ETC. 
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Telephones 


FOR 


HOUSE or FACTORY. 


F. O. PLUMMER, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MURESCO. 


For whitening the in- 
terior of mill buildings 
there is nothing better 
than MURESCO. It is 

FE inexpensive—requires lit- 
tle labor—cobers much 
S surface and covers it 
well; will not peel, flake 
Gu rub off—is sanitary 


O and fire-proof. 


WRITE FOR OUR PAMPHLET 
‘* A Few Facts For Factory Folks.”’ 





BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


Geuld & Cutler, - - ton, 





TELEPHONES 


ES 
MAGNETO 
BELLS, 


ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 


SenAf or Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUWS, CONN. 





Macneto WATCHMAN’ 
CLOCK. 


ELECTRIC 
Write for Circular 

Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. MAS65. 


Perforated Copper. 


For Wool Washing 
and Rinsing Bozes. 


Perforated Duster 
Screens on Trial. 

A. J. BECKLEY & C0., 
Garwood, N. J. 

N. Y. Office, 123 Liberty St. 








DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 


will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J- 





IMPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS! 


When you want your roofs repaired and painted try 


BILLMAN’S INDISTRUCTABLE WATERPROOF 


All work guaranteed for 5 


PA'NT. 


years. Send for circulars 


and estimates. Es uablished 2% years. 


Cc. W. BILLMAN, 


1903 Oxford 6t., Phila. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


COLOR or 
DYE KETTLES. 


In most mills there is 
more need for modern 
improvements in the dye 
house, than any where 
else. They effect a sav- 
ing in labor and give bet 
ter results at less cost. 

Look at these improved 
dye kettles—every facil. 
ity for doing work per 
fectly and conveniently. 
The kettles are double 
jacketed, heavy copper, 
and are fitted with double 
agitators and worm gears 
for tipping. We also 

‘a make them with single. 

agitators with reverse 

=> " motion, One or moe 

kettles in frame as desired; capacity, from 2 gals. to 200 gals. and larger. We are 
headquarters for all sorts of copper work for the mill. Send for our catalogue 


THE THOMAS Puicuips Co., 


PROVIDINCEHE, HM. I. 


4 












Established i830. 


RELIABLE 


al WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY, 


CORDACE 


~f And Dealers in Wire Rope and Oakum. 
=. Office 56 South St., N. Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Man 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces friction between the flures 
It has proved the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of ow 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. ’ 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





ee ee Oe We ae, SACRE: Cane 
“™ OF meledema 


OF Ie OP =i —l— ee — 2 ae ee 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
LIMITED PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























|F your draft is deficient 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 


will help you 
|F you want to burn cheaper fuel 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 


will help you 


|F you want to increase your boiler capacity 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 


will help you 


|F you want to utilize the waste heat of the flue gases 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 


will help you 


|F you want your boilers to instantly respond to 
sudden demands for more steam 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 


will help you 


|F you want to save from 60 to 80 per cent. 
of the cost of a chimney 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 


will help you 


|F you want to know more about 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 


write to 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 
and ask for Catalogue No. 110 


BRANCHES 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 























Every 


which is 


5, 


Manufactured of 


the BestSteam Metal 


1. 


Contain JENKINS’ DISC, 


3. 
The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


the Sest of the Valves. 


4 


ALL GENUINE stamped with trade mark. 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 


therefore not constantly wearing out 


suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oils and Acids. 


Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 





WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING 
No regrinding, 


MERITS FOR 





CEISENHEIMER & CO., ANILINE COLORS 


189 Front St., Now York 


Braneh Omces: x. opnter’s (1 ANILINE SALT, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. BLOOD ALBUMEN, 


31 South Front St., Philadelphia. DYE.STUFFS, DYE-WOUD EXTRACTS 





i 4 KING eee Co. 










e*,@ 
« 


é we) 
3 SB esia ae ® aD ais 


“eyssggmewg SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 


Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 

Washing Machinery, Riaser Boxes, etc. Gatvanized) for Dusters, 
Reeis, Drying Fioors, Faise Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Stee! Surfacing. 

Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Eastern Uffice: No. 284 Peari Street, New York. 
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Tet EB. kis. TEBRESETsS w& CO., 
jr Locke's MiLLs, Me. 


<9" SPOOLS «~. 
piik descriptien, 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
—— customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
. furnished on samples submitted. 








MAGNESIA STEAM PIPE COVERINGS MINERAL WOOL 


MAGNABESTOS . ASBESTOS PAPERS 
ASBESTOS EAE R Mies HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 
83 Warren Street, - ° . . NEW YORK. 





WE CONVEY & COLLECT Coie «©THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
f hee SNR" Waterbury, Conn. 
p | — T BA tis) Bristol’s Recording 
WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS EE Instruments, 


ALUNGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 7 * saa 
SAGINAW, MICH. \= All Ranges, Low Priess and Guar 


anteed. Send for Ciaculars. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & C0, | ?ORM.W; FERQUSON. 











Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, W. J. 
122 Pearl St.. Mill Building a Specialty. 
NEV Wor zs. | _ References made to some of the largest mill owners im the 


Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., ere. N.J.; 
d ethers 


D estufts d Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson. N. J.. 
y Chemicals, | JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


BRANCHES : ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Beosten, Philadelphia. Providence, 
Chicago, Cincinnati. Hamilton, Ont. 





Examination of Mill Supplies 
a Specialty. 





See Specia) advertisement inside. 106 East 39th St. New York. 
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